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From the Monthly Review. 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM.* 


For the last half century the scientific cir- 
cles of France have been agitated by discus- 
sions on the strange subject of animal mag- 
netism. It was first taken up by the learned 
societies of that country, in consequence of 
the lly bold pretensions set up by some 
of the early advocates of this practice, but 
particularly by Mesmer, whose name is hand- 
ed down to posterity in association with the 
art. 
Mesmer was a Swiss physician, who, about 
the middle of the last century, attracted much 
attention by his astrological writings. He 
held that the planets exercised a certain in- 
fluence over the bodies of men, and that the 
agent in this influence was electricity. In 
the next work, however, which he published, 
he showed that his devotion had been directed 
towards a new object altogether, and that, in- 
stead of the stars, he now chose the magnet 
as his favourite subject of contemplation. It 
is well known that Mesmer practised magnet- 
ism to a great extent in France, and certainly 
he gained the reputation of having performed 
some wonderful cures. There was, however, 
about him a mystery, in which he may be 
said to have shrouded himself altogether from 
the prying eye of curicsity; and those who 
might have sustained his principles, were dis- 
gusted with the elaborate empiricism which 
so unfortunately characterized his practice. 
In the mean time animal magnetism throve 
apace in France; it became popular, and 
threatened to establish a system, whereby all 
regular medical science would be completely 
superseded. The profession took alarm ; they 
united their exertions ; and, in a short time 
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after they began to co-operate, a royal ordi- 
mance appeared; directing that two commis- 
sions of inquiry should be forthwith appointed 
by the medical faculty. This ordinance bears 
the date of the 12th of March, 1784. The 
commissions consisted, the one of the mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences, the other 
of the members of the Society of Physicians. 
Both investigated.the subject minutely, and 
were decisive and nearly unanimous in their 
declaration, that animal magnetism was alto- 
gether unworthy of credit, 

Notwithstanding the high authority of the 
commissioners, there were many individuals, 
of great sagacity and learning, who differed 
altogether from the tenor of the unfavourable 
report. Jussieu, the celebrated naturalist, 
was one of these. This distinguished man 
had been originally appuinted as one of the 
commissioners; he examined the question 
with his colleagues, and came to a very dif- 
ferent conclusion from them on the merits of 
animal magnetism. Instead, therefore, of 
signing the report, which condemned the 
new art, Jussieu declined to do so, and pub- 
lished a full account of his own sincere im- 
pressions. In this condition animal magnet- 
ism has remained up to a very recent period, 
still scoffed at by the learned, still practised 
partly in secrecy by a few intrepid men. In 
England, we scarcely know any thing of the 
art, except historically, and thengt is called 
to our recollection by the term Mesmerism. 
It is only a few years back that Mr. Cheneviz 
attempted to introduce the practice into these 
countries; but, though what may be regarded 
as a fair trial was granted him, still no other 
general effect was produced than that of in- 
creasing the contempt in which Mesmerism 
was previously held. Nevertheless, it is a 
very curious fact, that in the chief countries 
of Europe, now and then some individual, 
fully entitled to the character of a philoso- 
pher, was to be met with, who looked upon 
the principle of animal magnetism as one full 
of promise. Indeed, it is impossible for one 
who is well informed in ancient and modern 
history, not to feel that he has no right to be 
incredulous when he hears an account of any 
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phenomena which may have been produced 
by violent moral emotions. In Greece, the 
Delphic Oracles were universally respected ; 
and the moral feelings of human nature have 
been at all times made a convenient medium 
for acting on the physical powers. The tes- 


timonies in fact are abundant, which prove | 
the influence of the imagination over the | 
Hence it is, that those persons | 


judgment. 
who are eminent for their knowledge of hu- 
man character, have ever been most prone to 
treat every suggestion connected with the 
phenomena of lite with great attention ; and 
it is to this cause that we attribute the indul- 
genee which has been so frequently granted 
to Mesmer and his doctrines by individuals ap- 
parently the most opposed to him in sincerity 
and good sense. To such a pitch have men of 
discernment lately carried this indulgence, 
this willingness to be persuaded, that, at the 
very moment in which we write, there exists 
in Berlin a “ magnetic Clinic,” in which the 
practice is permanently established. In short, 
this general feeling, particularly in France, 
has been attended with some praetical results, 
which are likely to prove important to the 
best tuterests of mankind. In the kingdom 
just mentioned, so late as the year 1826, the 
experience of the good effects of animal mag- 


netism was so very striking, that a proposal | 
for a fresh inquiry into its merits was unhesi- 
tatingly adopted by the French Academy of 


Science. A young physician, named Fois- 
sac, who had witnessed the effects of the 
practice, made a distinct proposition to the 
Academy, when a commission was appointed, 
consisting of the following members:—Messrs. 
Bourdois, Double, Itard, Gueneau de Hussy, 
Guersent, Fouquier, Laennec, Lerous, Ma- 
gendie, Marc, and Thillaye. The commis- 
sion commenced its labours in 1826, and only 
made its report in June, 1831, when its con- 
tents gave rise to an éxtraordinary sensation, 
and ultimately to a long discussion. The re- 
port forms one of the most curious documents 
which was ever submitted to the world; it 
contains the results of examinations and ex- 
periments which appear to have been under- 
taken and conducted with the severest caution 
and circumspection; and, from the first to the 
last line, exhibits a spirit of uncompromising 
preference for truth, which at once commands 
our confidence and admiration. 

The experience of the commissioners, it 


appears, was of a very various nature, so as | 


to allow them to class the total results under 
four distinct heads. The first comprehends 
all those cases in which the magnetism had 
no effect at all; in the second class are in- 
cluded those in which the effect was very 
slight indeed; the third class is made up of 
eases where the effects that were produced 
might be attribated to other causes than mag- 
netism, such*as ennui, whilst the last class 
consisted only of such cases as presented cir- 
cumstances to justify the conclusion that the 


effects could only arise from magnetism. As 

an example of the first class, the member of 

the cormmission who drew up the report, stated 

that he himself had submitted to the opera- 
| tion with the determination of experiencing 
| its effects, both in health and during illness, 
but he experienced no change whatever. The 
persons belonging to the second class expe- 
rienced always a sensation of some change 
taking place, both in the pulse and in the 
| breathing; a sense of coldness in the fingers 

whjch were touched by the magnetizer; a 
| disposition to sleep, a slight heat in the sto- 
mach, and sometimes a moderation of slight 
disorders, whenever these existed. 

The third class of cases were those prin- 
cipally of an order of persons evidently of 
very strong imaginations. It is a proof of the 
impartiality with which the experiments were 
carried on, that the commissioners used many 
legitimate subterfuges, in order to test the real 
efficacy of the magnetic power. Thus it was 
that the magnetizer placed himself behind 
one of the patients in the third class, affect- 
ing, for aught she believed, to be going on 
with the operation. In fact, he was merely 
in pretence; but still the patient showed the 
| same tendency to sleep as during the opera- 
| tion itself. Before we proceed to the details 

of the wonders which are unfolded under the 
fourth head, we deem it convenient, with the 
view of rendering the account intelligible, 
that we should explain the nature of the ope- 
ration itself. 

Mesmer, who certainly laid the foundation 
of the modern art, was in the habit of ope- 
rating not only by actual contact of his hands 
with the patient, but by means also of a long 
rod of iron, which he held at some distance 
from his body. One of his principal methods 
was to convey the fluid (for he represented 
the acting principle to be in that form) by 
| cords, either from magnetized trees, or out of 
covered vessels, to his patients, and was in 
this manner able to throw them into a condi- 
tion, in which they could not be said to be 
| either awake or asleep. In his most palmy 

days, however, this skilful conjurer was en- 

abled to save himself an immensity of trou- 
| ble; for one glance of his eye was quite 
| enough very commonly to rivet the subdued 
| patient in a profound slumber. He always 
| operated, except in case he employed the 
| magnetized trees, in a chamber darkened to a 
sort of partial light resembling twilight. The 
chamber was lined with mirrors; and the 
place, on occasions when the operation was 
going on, became a wilderness of solemn si- 
lence, which was broken only by the liquid 
sounds of an Armonica, of whieh Mesmer 
was a perfect master. Many improvements 
of this plan have since taken place; and the 
best mode of practice, as how adopted in Pa- 
ris, is fully described by Mr. Colquhoun. 

The magnetizer has two ways of operating; 
that by his hands in contact with the patient, 
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called manipulation, and that in which he uses 
certain media of intercommunication with the 
patient. In the process by manipulation, the 
author says, that the usual practice is to move 
the hand, the palm and fingers being on 
some part of the patient, in one direction 
downwards, from the head to the feet. Then 
the operator is to return, throwing the hands 
round in a semicircle, turning the palms out- 
wards, in order that the effect of the direct or 
downward stroke of the hand may not be dis- 
turbed. It would appear, from the cautions 
of all experienced magnetisers, that it is con- 
trary to all the laws of this great remedy to 
attempt to direct the hand:in a course contrary 
to that which was first selected ; so that bring- 
ing the hands up direct from the feet to the 
head, after they had been brought down from 
the head to the feet, would neutralise al] the 
efficacy of the first friction. 
goes on to say,— 

“If we attempt to operate with the back of 
the hand, no effect whatever will probably be 
produced upon the patient. If, in the course 
of this process, the hands or fingers of the ope- 
rator are made actually to touch the body of 
the patient, it is called manipulation with con- 
tact. If, onthe contrary, the operation is con- 
ducted at some distance, it is called manipula- 
tion in distans. 

“ The “manipulation with contact is of two 
kinds. I[t-is accompanied either with conside- 
rable pressure, or with light touching; mani- 
= nagar with strong, or with light contact. 

he manipulation with strong contact is cer- 
tainly the most ancient, and the most univer- 
sally prevalent mode of operating, and traces 
of it are to be found in almost all ages and 
countries. In manipulation with light contact, 
the hand, indeed, is conducted very lightly 
along the body of the patient; but the mag- 
netizer must perform this operation with the 
utmost energy, and always have the desire of 
applying strong pressure to the body of the pa- 
tient. 

“The manipulation in distans, is applied at 
a distance of from gocerall 
from the patient’s body. In the case of ver 
susceptible persons, it is performed at a still 
greater distance. The effects of this mode of 
manipulating are less intense than those pro- 
duced by actual contact, and, besides, it re- 


Mr. Colquhoun | 


two to six inches | “ . k 
’ | tion two or three times; after which he com- 








quires a greater energy of volition on the part | 


of the magnetizer. 
employed in magnetizing very irritable pa- 
tients, who cannot endure any stronger me- 


“Tt would be tedious to enumerate and de- 
scribe all the various kinds of manipulation de- 
tailed in elementary works on this subject. 
They may all of them, however, be combined, 
according to the skill and judgment of the 

etizer, who will vary his modes according 
to the effects produced, and the degree of sen- 
sibility evinced by the patient.—pp. 80—82.” 


ple experience in the practice of magnetism, 
and who, we believe, is chiefly followed in 


t is, however, frequently | 


Germany, lays down the following plan of 
proceeding : 


“ Before commencing the magnetic manipu- 
lations, it is nec that both the magnet- 
izer and the patient should be conveniently 
— in order that the former may be ena- 

led to perform his operations, amd the latter 
prepared for the expected crisis of sleep. A 
semi-recumbent posture of the patient is, upon 
the whole, the most convenient, the body be- 
ing, at the same time, so far bent, that the 
o— can reach, without difficulty, from 
the crown of the head to the toes. Should 
the patient be unable to leave his bed, we must 
endeavour to place him in a properly bended 
position, by means of pillows. ft ie not ne- 
cessary that the patient should be completely 
undressed, only no silk covering should be 
allowed to intervene. The best situation, per- 
haps, in which a magnetic patient can be placed, 
is in an easy ommelale, with his hands resting 
on the arms, his feet upon a foot-stool, and his 
knees bent somewhat forward. The magnet- 
izer then places himself upon a common ae, 
opposite to the patient, and so near as to be 
able to enclose his knees within his own, but 
without designedly touching them. The mag- 
netizer then proceeds to the manipulations, 
which are distinguished into the preparatory 
and effective. The preparatory manipulations 
are then performed in the following manner :— 

“* The operator lays hold of the shoulders ot 
the patient with both his hands, in such a man- 
ner that the balls of his thumbs are placed in 
the arm-pits, and the other fingers rest upon 
the shoulders. In this position he continues 
for a few seconds, excites in himself the in 
tention of pressing the shoulders together, anc 
then laying hold of the upper part of the arms, 
glides down to the elbow, tarries there a little, 
and then proceeds down to the hands, where 
he applies the points of his thumbs to those of 
his patient, and allows the remaining fingers 
to rest upon the back of the patient's hands. 
He then returns by means of the dorsal mani- 
pulation (2. e. the hands being thrown round 11 
a semicircle, in the manner already described 
to the shoulders, and repeats the same opefa- 


mences the effective manipulations, of which 
a general description has already been given. 
—pp. 83, 34.” 


We need not give an account of the method 
by which the commissioners had their expe- 
riments performed in the different places to 
which they were allowed to have access. At 
all events, there is ample testimony in the 
report that they used the utmost diligence, 
caution, and care; and it is impossible for 
any reasonable and impartial man who reads 
their most candid narrative, to doubt for a 
moment that he himself would have drawn 
exactly the same conclusions as they did 


| were he placed in the same circumstances. 
| There are many facts in the report to prove 


Kluge, professor of Berlin, who has had am- | 


the truth of the character which we have 
given to the commission. In the first place 
the members of the commission were induced 
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to begin their labours by examining the case 
of a somnambulist who was presented to them 
by Dr. Foissac, the individual who challenged 
the inquiry, and who seemed to set the fate 
of magnetism upon the evidence which this 
case would furnish. But it turned out a sad 
failure, for the woman presented no more 
than a few physiological phenomena, and she 
was so fatigued by the questions of the com- 
missioners, that she begged to be allowed to 
discontinue the exhibition. The committee, 
after doing all that it was possible for men to 
accomplish in order to obtain facilities for car- 
rying on their important inquiries, either 
finding no proper cases in the hospitals, or be- 
ing refused the opportunity of experimenting 
in them, found that they had no other re- 
source than to appeal to all the physicians 
who had either sanctioned the practice or 
themselves practised magnetism. “Their ap- 
peal was heard, and several of this class of 
practitioners came forward with patients. The 
reporter pauses at this statement to apprize us, 
that in no case did the commissioners intrust 
to any but their own members the task of di- 
recting the experiments, or noting down the 
proceedings; he says that they uniformly di- 
rected the modes of experimenting, the plan 
of inquiring, and the course that was to be 
pursued, with the exception of the single case 
of the celebrated Cloquet, whose veracity was 
not to be doubted, and whose statement, there- 


fore, they with implicit credit received. 

We have already shown that some of the 
cases were failures, and that it was not until 
‘we came to the fourth class of patients in the 
reporter's arrangement that we met with any 
manifestations of the magnetic effect which 


could be regarded as unequivocal. We there- 
fore proceed at once to those cases, giving the 
reader fair warning that he will be called on 
for a very considerable share of fortitude to 
tisk all the dangers by which his credulity is 
about to be assailed. Cases are given in num- 
bers, of which the members of the commis- 
sion were witnesses, where attempts were 


made by magnetizers to produce somnabulism. | 


Most of these efforts failed, and the pro- 
mises sometimes made by beth magnetizers 
and patients were in many instances unful- 
filled. One exception, of a very particular 
nature, struck the commissioners with asto- 
nishment. It was that of a M. Petit, a tutor, 
who had been previously magnetized by Dr. 
Dupotet. The doctor confidently presented 
this patient to the examiners as a person over 
whom he had supreme power. The hour be- 
ing appointed, and all the parties assembled, 
the operator commenced by putting his patient 
to sleep; this was the work only of a few 
minutes. The wonderful part of the operation 
was now to be done, namely, that the doctor 
was, at his pleasure, and without speaking, 
but by merely approximating his fingers to 
any part of the body of the patient, to cause 
in that part a convulsive motion of the mus- 














cles. In order to guard against any possible 
collusion between patient and doctor, the 
committee at this moment handed a paper to 
M. Dupotet, om which were written their in- 
structions as to the particular parts. The re- 
sult of the operations was such as to 

all those who witnessed it; still the commit- 
tee did not acquire thus far a sufficient num- 
ber of facts to warrant them in drawing any 
certain conclusion on the subject. They re- 
solved, under these circumstances, to perse- 
vere ; and, in the course of their subsequent 
experience, came to the knowledge of facts, 
such as left no doubt whatever on their minds 
that a great and important principle, directly 
affecting the condition of mankind, now form- 
ed the subject of their inquiries. 

One of the most singular and overwhelm- 
ing of the cases which come under the head 
of the more recent and important ones, is that 
of Jules Cloquet, the well-known anatomist in 
Paris, who had, of his own aceord, sent in an 
account of this case to the surgical section of 
the Academy. He was no magnetizer, but, 
very likely, laughed and ridiculed the art 
with as much asperity as the most determined 
of its enemies. This gentleman, it appears, 
was called, on the Sth April, 1829, to see a 
Mrs. P., then residing at 151, Rue St. Denis, 
Paris. He found that she had cancer of the 
breast, and that nothing but extirpation of the 
disease could effect a cure. The lady, at this 
time, had been attended by the physician 
whom she had long employed, and who was 
in the habit of magnetizing her into a sleep, 
or rather somnambule (for there is a great dif- 
ference between them), to produce an oblivion 
of her sufferings. The physician, M. Chape- 
lain, was sensible that no other hope of saving 
his patient from a miserable fate remained 
than that held out by Mr. Cloquet, and he 
proposed to the surgeon that he should per- 
form the operation whilst she was in a state 
of magnetic sleep. The surgeon agreed to it, 
and the operation was performed accordingly. 
The patient knew nothing whatever of the 
proceeding, but was kept asleep for two days, 
and, upon being awoke, and informed of what 
had taken place, she experienced, says M. 


| Cloquet, a very lively emotion. 


The power which, it was represented, some 
somnambulists possessed of seeing perfectly 
through their closed eyelids, formed the sub- 
ject of some very close and attentive examina- 
tions. The result was, that the commission- 


| ers were satisfied, for they looked on, that in 


one case a patient, in this state, was able to 
read a book by seeing it through his eyelids! 
But this was not all; for although his som- 
nambulism continued,.yet the patient became 
very much fatigued, and was invited to play 
a game at écarté, of which he was very fond. 
He showed amazing dexterity all the while, 
and always beat his opponent. It is to be re- 
membered, that during all this time the pa- 
tient was in a state of somnambulism, and, of 
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course, was unconscious of what he was do- 
ing. The following is the exact language in 
which this respectable commission describe a 
portion of the scene. The name of the pa- 
tient, it is proper to remember, is Petit. 


“ One of the gentlemen present, M. Raynal, 
formerly inspector of the university, played a 
- at et with M. Petit, and lost it. The 
atter handled his cards with the greatest dex- 
terity, and without making any mistake. We 
attempted several times in vain to set him at 
fault, by taking away or changing some of his 
cards. Hecounted with surprising facility the 
points marked upon his adversary’s markin 
card. During all this time, we never coal 
to examine the eyes, and to hold a candle near 
them; and we always found them exactly 
closed. We remarked, however, that the ball 
of the eye seemed to move under the eyelids, 
and to follow the different motions of the hands. 
a M. Bourdois declared that, according 
to all human probability, and as far as it was 
possible to judge by the senses, the eyelids 
were exactly closed. While M. Petit was en- 
gaged in a second game at piquet, M. Dupotet, 
upon the suggestion of M. Ribes, directed his 
hand, from behind, towards the patient's el- 
bow, and the contraction previously observed 
again took place. Afterwards, upon the sug- 

estion of M. Bourdois, he magnetized him 
trom behind, and always at the distance of 
more than a foot, with the intention of awaken- 
ing him. The keenness with which the som- 
nambulist engaged in play resisted this action, 
which, without awakening, seemed to annoy 
and disconcert him. He carried his hand se- 
veral times to the back of his head, as if he suf- 
fered pain in that part. At length he fell into 
a state of somnolency, which seemed like a 


slight natural sleep; and some one having | 


spoken to him when in this state, he awoke as 
if with a start. A few moments afterwards, M. 
Dupotet, always placed near him, but at a cer- 
tain distance, set him again to sleep, and we 
recommenced our experiments. M. Dupotet 
being desirous that not the slightest shadow of 
doubt should remain with regard to the nature 
of the physical influence exerted at will upon 
the somnambulist, proposed to place upon M. 


Petit as many bandages as we might think pro- | 


per, and to operate upon him while in this 
State. In fact, we covered his face down to 
the nostrils with several neckcloths; we stop- 
ped up with gloves the cavity formed by the 
prominence of the nose, and we covered the 
whole with a black handkerchief, which de- 
scended, in the form of a veil, as far as the 
neck. The attempts to excite the magnetic 


susceptibility by operating at a distance in | 


every way, were then renewed; and, invaria- 


bly, the same motions were perceived in the | 
parts towards which the hand or the foot was | 


directed. After these new experiments, M. 
Dupotet, having taken the bandages off M. 


Petit, played a game at écarté with him, in or- | 


der to divert him. He played with the same 
facility as before, and continued successful. 
He became so eager at his game, that he re- 
mained insensible to the influence of M. Bour- 
dois, who, while he was engaged in play, vain! 

attempted to operate upon him from behind, 
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and to make him perform a command inti- 
mated merely by the will. After his game, 
the somnambulist rose, walked across the 
room, putting aside the chairs which he found 
in his way, and went to sit down apart, in or- 
der to take some repose at a distance from the 
inquisitive experimentalists, who had fatigued 
him. There, M. Dupotet awakened him at 
the distance of several feet; but it seemed that 
he was not completely awake, for some mo- 
ments afterwards he again fell asleep, and it 
was necessary to make fresh efforts, in order 
to rouse him effectually. When awake, he 
said he had no recollection of any thing that 
took place during his sleep.” 

Marvellous and utterly confounding as are 
these statements, yet they are altogether 
thrown into the shade by some that are to 
follow, and which, we confess, that we can 
hardly bring our minds to believe. Here are 
numerous cases related, in which somnambu- 
lists who are put to sleep by magnetism are 
immediately endowed, not merely, as in the 
case of Petit, with a power of seeing through 
their eyelids, but with an actual gift of pro- 
phecy, as well as of superior knowledge, not 
to be obtained by any natural or ordinary me- 
thods. What will the reader think when he 
is told that the somnambulist in his period of 
sleep, whatever may have been his previous 
education, is suddenly invested with the fa- 
culty of discovering exactly the nature and 
character of his own disease, of determining 
the extent of the period within which he is to 
suffer, what is to be the issue of his com- 
plaint, and, aboye all, the sort of treatment 
that will most certainly cure him, should his 
disease be at all susceptible of a temedy. 
Paul Villagraud, a student at law, who was 


| paralysed as to half his body by a stroke of 


apoplexy in the country, was admitted into 
La Charité, at Paris, after having been treated 
in all manner of ways at home for sixteen 
months. Now, the committee actually went 
to the bed where this patient lay, in the hos- 
pital, and saw the ers marks, as they 
were strongly indicated, of his disease. 

They found that the lower left limb was 
much thinner than the right, that the right 
hand was closed much more firmly than the 
left, that the tongue when drawn out of the 
mouth was carried towards the right commis- 
sure, and that the right cheek was more con- 
vex than the left. Paul was then magnetized, 
and the result is thus stated in the report :-— 

“He recapitulated what gselated to his treat- 
ment, and prescribed that, on that same day, 
a sinapism should be applied to each of his 
legs for an hour and a half; that next day he 
should take a bath of Bareges; and that, upon 
coming out of the bath, sinapisms should be 
again applied during twelve hours without in- 
terruption, sometimes to one place, and some- 
times to another; that, upon the following 
day, after haying taken a second bath of Ba- 
reges, blood should be drawn from his right 
arm to extent of a palette and a half. Fi- 
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nally, he added, that by following this treat- 
ment, he would be enabled, upon the 28th, 
i. e. three days afterwards, to walk without | 
crutches on leaving the sitting, at which, he 
said, it would still be necessary to magnetize 
him. The treatment which he had prescribed 
was followed; and upon the day named, the 
28th September, the committee repaired to | 
the H6pital de la Charité. Paul came, sup- 
ported on his crutches, inte the consulting- 
room, where he was magnetized as usual, and 
placed in a state of somnambulism. In this 
state, he assured us, that he should return to 
bed without the use of his crutches, without | 
support. Upon awaking, he asked for his | 
crutches,—we told him that he had no longer | 
any. need of them. In fact, he rose, support- 
ed himself on the paralyzed leg, passed 
through the crowd who followed him, de- | 
scended the step of the chambre d' experiences, 
crossed the second court de la Charité, as- 
cended two steps, and when he arrived at the 
bottom of the stair he sat down. After rest- 
ing two minutes, he ascended, with the assist- | 
ance of an arm and the balustrade, the twenty- 
four steps of stairs which led to the room 
where he slept, went to bed without support, 
sat down again for a moment, and then took | 
another walk in the room, to the great asto- | 
nishment of all the other patients, who, until 
then, had seen him constantly confined to 
bed. From this day Paul never resumed his 
crutches.”’ 

But these wonders are nothing compared 
with the miracles which were subsequently 
performed by the agency of this patient 
during somnambulism, particularly in the fa- 
cility with which he saw through his closed 
eyelids. Many trials of this power were wit- 
nessed by the commissioners, who took every 
imaginable method within their power to 
guard against deception. 

If our utmost astonishment has been ex- 
cited by the recital of the prodigies to which 
hitherto our attention has been confined, what 
shall be the nature of our feelings when we 
come to the contemplation of two more cases, 
the circumstances of which are just as au- 
thentic as those of any of the former cases! 
What will any reader think when he is told 
that two persons, from the commonest ranks 
of life, are suddenly inspired, by means of 
magnetism, with such a degree of supernatu- 
ral endowments, that they can predict to the 
instant the period when they themselves shall 
be seized with fits, or can point out the true 
seat, nature, and proper treatment of diseases 
in others! We have just seen an illustration 
of the first of these cases, and an example of 
the other will be found in the following most 
extraordinary narrative : 

Miss Celina Sauvage was made the subject 
of experiment upon eight different occasions, 
in the presence of the members of the com- 
mittee. On three of those occasions, it was 
found that this lady exhibited a strange ten- 
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dency to discourse of the diseases of those 
whom she touched during her state of som- 
nambulism, and she always concluded by 
pointing out, with astonishing accuracy of in- 
formation and judgment, the remedies best 
adapted to the complaint. One of the mem- 


| bers of the commission, M. Marc, determined 


upon putting her powers to the test, and an- 
nounced that he would submit himself to her 


| investigations. The lady was accordingly 


magnetized, and upon being requested to exa- 
mine attentively the gentleman’s state of 
health, she proceeded in her inquiries, and li- 
terally overwhelmed the spectators in amaze- 
ment at the perfection of her diagnosis. Ano- 
ther case is likewise given, where she showed 
the same unaccountable skill and knowledge: 
the third of the cases cited by the commis- 
sioners, in which this somnambulist manifest- 


| ed her power, is exceedingly curious: 


“Upon an occasion of great delicacy, when 
very able physicians, several of whom are 
members of the Academy, had prescribed a 
mercurial treatment for an obstruction (en- 


| gorgement) of the glands of the neck, which 
| they attributed to a syphilitictaint, the family 


of the patient under this treatment, alarmed at 
the appearance of some serious consequences, 
wished to have the advice of a somnambuilist. 


| The reporter was called in to assist at a con- 


sultation, and he did not neglect to take ad- 
vantage of this new 5 agp J of adding to 
what the committee had already seen. He 
found the patient to be a young married wo- 
man, Madame La C , having the whole 
right side of the neck deeply obstructed by a 
great congeries of glands close upon each 
other. One of them was opened, and emitted 
a yellowish purulent matter. 

“ Mademoiselle Celine, whom M. Foissac 
magnetized in presence of the reporter, placed 
herself in connexion with this patient, and af- 
firmed that the stomach had been attacked by 
a substance like poison; that there was a slight 
inflammation of the intestines; that, in the up- 
per part of the neck, on the right side, there 
was a scrofulous complaint, which ought to 
have been more considerable than it was at 
present; that, by we a soothing treat- 
ment, which she prescribed, the disease would 
be mitigated in the course of fifteem days or 
three weeks. This treatment consisted of 
some grains of magnesia, eight leeches applied 
to the pit of the stomach, water gruel, a saline 
cathartic every week, two clysters each day, 
one of a decoction of Peruvian bark (kina), 
and, immediately after, another, of the roots of 
the marsh-mallow, friction of the limbs with 
ether, a bath every week; food made of milk 
(laitage), light meats, and abstinence from 
wine. This treatment was followed for some 
time, and there was a perceptible amelioration 
of the symptoms. But the impatience of the 
patient, who did not think her recovery pro- 
ceeding with sufficient rapidity, determined 
the family to call another consultation of phy- 
sicians, who decided that she should again b 
placed mercurial treatment. From this 

riod the reporter ceased to attend the pa- 

nt; and he learnt that the administration of 
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the mercury had produced very serious affec- 
tions of the stomach, which terminated her ex- 
istence after two months of acute suffering. A 

's-verbal upon opening the body, signed by 

. Fouquier, Marjolin, ruveillier, and Fois- 
sac, verified the existence of a scrofulous or 
tubercular obstruction of the glands of the 
neck, two small cavities full of pus, proceed- 
ing from the tubercles at the top of each of the 
lungs; the mucous membrane of the great cul- 
de-sac of the stomach was almost entirely de- 
stroyed. These gentlemen ascertained be- 
sides, that there was no indication of the pre- 
sence of any syphilitic disease, whether old or 
recent.”’ 

With respect to the degree of credit to be 
attached to these statements, we really have 
nothing to say, but that they are placed be- 
fore us on as sound a basis as it is possible for 
human evidence to be put on. Thus, then, 
we are strongly ufged to believe in the exist- 
ence of facts which are altogether contrary to 
our experience. Is it possible, one may rea- 
sonably ask, if such things can happen? Is 
it possible that individuals, under any circum- 
stances, can see through their shut eyelids, 
and cam be suddenly endowed, by any cere- 
mony conducted by another person, with 
knowledge and foresight such as no mortal 
was ever endowed with before? These are 


questions which will suggest themselves to 
every reasoning mind. One admonition, how- 
ever, is applicable to those who are interested 


in contemplating such subjects as these. Ex- 
perience has proved, that the influences which 
may be exercised over the nervous powers of 
man, are altogether unlimited both in their 
extent and in their nature. Hence is it al- 
ways unwise, and even irrational, for any one 
to say, on a subject so mysterious, that this 
fact is impossible, and that that fact could ne- 
ver have taken place. Let us humbly and di- 
ligently inquire, but not decide. Vast and 
beneficial are the uses of deliberation in such 
matters. We are not at liberty to doubt when 
evidence is positive ; and if only half of what 
we have read in Mr. Colquhoun’s work be 
founded in trathyhow magnificent is the pros- 
pect of utility, in the largest sense of that 
word, which science, in this particular de- 
partment, affords us. ‘ 


—— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH 
LORD BYRON. BY LADY BLESSING- 
TON. NO. VIII. 


How much has Byron to unlearn ere he can 
hope for peace! Then he is proud of his 
false knowledge. I call it false, because it 
neither makes him better nor happier, and 
true knowledge ought to do the former, though 
I admit it cannot the latter. We are not re- 
lieved by the certainty that we have an in- 
curable disease ; on the contrary, we cease te 
apply remedies, and so let the evil increase. 
So it is with human nature: by believing 
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ourselves devoted to selfishness, we supinely 
sink into its withering and inglorious thral- 
dom; when, by encouraging kindly affec- 
tions, without analyzing their source, we 
strengthen and fix them in the heart, and find 
their general influence extending around, 
contributing to the happiness and well being 
of others, and reflecting back some portion to 
ourselves. Byron's heart is running to waste 
for want of being allowed to expend itself on 
his fellow-creatures; it is naturally capacious, 
and teeming with affection; but the worldly 
wisdom he has acquired has checked its course, 
and it preys on his own happiness by remind- 
ing him continually of the aching void in his 
breast. With a contemptible opinion of hu- 
man nature, he requires a perfectibility in the 
persons to whom he attaches himself, that 
those who think most highly of it never ex- 
pect: he gets easily disgusted, and when 
once the persons fall short of his expecta- 
tions, his feelings are thrown back on him- 
self, and in their re-action, create new bit- 
terness. I have remarked to Byron that it 
strikes me as a curious anomaly, that he, who 
thinks ill of mankind, should require more 
from it than do those who think well of it en 
masse; and that each new disappointment at 
discovery of baseness sends him back to soli- 
tude with some of the feelings with which a 
savage creature would seek its lair; while 
those who judge it more favourably, instead 
of feeling bitterness at the disappointments 
we must all experience, more or less, when 
we have the weakness to depend wholly on 
others for happiness, smile at their own delu- 
sion, and blot out, as with a sponge, from 
memory that such things were, and were 
most sweet while we believed them, and open 
a fresh account, a new leaf in the ledger of 
life, always indulging in the hope that it may 
not be balanced like the last. We should 
judge others not by self, for that is deceptive, 
but by their general conduct and character. 
We rarely do this, because that with le besoin 
d'aimer, which all ardent minds have, we be- 
stow our affections on the first person that 
chance throws in our path, and endow them 
with every good and noble quality, which 
qualities were unknown to them, and only 
existed in our imaginations. We discover, 
when too late, our own want of discrimina- 
tion; but, instead of blaming ourselves, we 
throw the whole censure on those whom we 
had over-rated, and declare war against the 
whole species because we had chosen ill, and 
“loved not wisely, but too well.”” When 
such disappointments occur,—and, alas! they 
are so frequent as to enure us to them,—if 
we were to reflect on all the antecedent con- 
duct and modes of thinking of those in whom 
we had “ garnered up our hearts,” we should 
find that they were in general consistent, and 
that we had indulged erroneous expectations, 
from having formed too high an estimate of 
them, and consequently were disappointed. 
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A modern writer has happily observed that 
* the sourest disappointments are made out of 
our sweetest hopes, as the most excellent vi- 
negar is made from damaged wine.”” We 
have all proved that hope ends but in frustra- 
tion, but this should only give us a more 
humble opinion of our own powers of discri- 
mination, instead of making us think jill of | 
human nature: we may believe that there | 
exist goodness, disinterestedness, and affec- 
tion in the world, although we have not had 
the good fortune to encounter them in the per- 
sons on whom we had lavished our regard. 
This is the best, because it is the safest and 
most consolatory philosophy; it prevents our 
thinking ill of our species, and precludes that 
corroding of our feelings which is the inevi- 
table result; for as we all belong to the family 
of human nature, we cannot think ill of it 
without deteriorating our own. If we have 
had the misfortune to meet with some persons 
whose ingratitude and baseness might serve 
to lower our opinion of our fellow-creatures, 
have we not encountered others whose noble- 
ness, generosity, and truth might redeem 
them? A few such examples,—nay, one 
alone,—such as I have had the happiness to 
know, has taught me to judge favourably of 
mankind; and Byron, with all his scepticism 
as to the perfectibility of human nature, al- 
lowed that the person to whom I allude was 
an exception to the rule of the belief he had | 
formed as to selfishness or worldly-mindedness | 
| 
| 





being the spring of action in man. 

The grave has closed over him who shook 
Byron's scepticism in perfect goodness, and } 
established for ever my implicit faith in it; 
but in the debts of gratitude engraved in deep | 
characters on memory, the impression his 
virtues have given me of human nature is in- 
delibly registered,—an impression, of which | 
his conduct was the happiest illustration, as | 
the recollection of it must ever be the anti- 
dote to misanthropy. We have need of such 
examples to reconcile us to the heartless in- 
gratitude that all have, in a greater or less 
degree, been exposed to, and which is so cal- 
culated to disgust us with our species. How, 
then, must the heart reverence the memory 
of those who, in life, spread tne shield of 
their goodness between us and sorrow and 
evil, and, even in death, have left us the hal- 
lowed recollection of their virtues, to enable 
us to think well of our fellow-creatures ! 


“ Of the nch legacies the dying leave, 
Remembrance of their virtues is the best.” 


We are as posterity to those who have gone 
before as—the avant-coureurs on that journey | 
that we must all undertake. It is permitted 
us to speak of absent friends with the honest 
warmth of commendatory truth; then surely 
we may claim that privilege for the dead,—a 
privilege that every grateful heart must pant 
to establish, when the just tribute we pay to 
departed worth is but as the outpourings of a | 
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spirit that is overpowered by its own intensity, 
and whose praise or blame falls equally unre- 
garded on “the dull cold ear of death.” 
They who are in the grave cannot be flatter- 
ed; and if their qualities were such as escaped 
the observance of the public eye, are not 
those who, in the shade of domestic privacy, 
had opportunities of appreciating them, enti- 
tled to one of the few consolations left to sur- 
vivors—that of offering the homage of admi- 
ration and praise to virtues that were beyond 
all praise, and goodness that, while in exist- 
ence, proved a source of happiness, and, in 


| death, a consolation, by the assurance they 


have given of meeting their reward? 

Byron said to-day that he had met, in a 
French writer, an idea that had amused him 
very much, and that he thought had as much 
truth as originality in it: he quoted the pass- 
age, “‘ La curioseté est suicide de sa nature, 
et l'amour n‘est que la curiosité.’’ He laugh- 
ed, and rubbed his hands, and repeated, 
“Yes, the Frenchman is right. Curiosity 
kills itself; and love is only curiosity, as is 
proved by its end.” 

I told Byron that it was in vain that he 
affected to believe what he repeated, as I 
thought too well of him to imagine him to be 
serious. 

* At all events,” said Byron, ‘‘ you must 
admit that, of all passions, love is the most 
selfish. It begins, continues, and ends in self- 
ishness. ‘Who ever thinks of the happiness 
of the object apart from his own, or who at- 
tends to it? While the passion continues, 
the lover wishes the object of his attachment 


| happy, because, were she visibly otherwise, 


it would detract from his own pleasures. The 


| French writer understood mankind well, who 


said that they resembled the grand Turk in an 
opera, who, quitting his sultana for another, 
replied to her tears, ‘ Dissimulez votre peine, 
et respectez mes plaisirs.’ This’ continued 
Byron, “is but too true a satire on men; for 
when love is over, 


‘A few years older, 
Ah! how much colder 
He could behold her 
For whom he sighed !’ 


“Depend on it my doggrel rhymes have 
more truth than most that I have written. I 
have been told that Jove never exists without 
jealousy ; if this be true, it proves that love 
must be founded on selfishness, for jealousy 
surely never proceeds from any other feeling 
than selfishness. We see that the person we 
like is pleased and happy in the society of 
some one else, and we prefer to see her un- 


| happy with us, than to allow her to enjoy it: 


is not this selfish? Why is it,” continued 


| Byron, “ that lovers are at first only happy in 


each other's society? It is that their mutual 


| flattery and egotism gratify their vanity ; and 


not finding this stimulus elsewhere, they be- 
come dependent on each other for it. When 
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they get better acquainted, and have exhaust- 
ed ul their compliments, without the power 

of creating or feeling any new illusions, or | 
even continuing the old, they no longer seek 
each other's presence from preference; habit 
alone draws them together, and they drag on 
achain that is tiresome to both, but which 
often neither has the courage to break. We 
have all a certain portion of love in our na- 
tures, which portion we invariably bestow on 
the object that most charms, us, which as in- 
variably is—self; and though some degree of 
love may be extended to another, it is only 
because that other’administers to our vanity ; 
and the sentiment is but a reaction,—a sort of 
electricity that emits the sparks with which 
we are charged to another body ;—and when 
the retorts lose their power—which means, in 
plain sense, when the flattery of the recipi- 
ent no longer gratifies us—and. yawning, that 


| 
| 
| 
| 





fearful abyss in love, is visible, the passion is 
over. Depend on it (continued Byron) the 
only love that never changes its object is self- | 
love; and the disappointments it meets with 
make a more lasting impression than all 
others.” 

I told Byron that I expected him to-mor- 
row to disprove every word he had uttered to- 
day. He laughed, and declared that his pro 
fession of faith was contained in the verses 
“Could love for ever;’’ that he wished he 
could think otherwise, but so it was. 

Byron affects scepticism in love and friend- 
ship, and yet is,, I am persuaded, capable of 
making great sacrifices for both.- He has an | 
unaccountable passion for misrepresenting his | 
own feelings and motives, and exaggerates | 
his defects more than any enemy could do: 
he is often angry because we do not believe | 
all he says against himself, and would be, I 
am sure, delighted to meet some one credu- | 
lous enough to give credence to all he asserts 
or insinuates with regard to his own misdo- 
ings. 

If Byron were not a great poet, the char- 
latanism of affecting to be a Satanic charac- 
ter, imthis our matter-of-fact nineteenth cen- 
tury, would be very amusing: but when the 
genius of the man is taken into account, it 
appears too ridiculous, and one feels mortified 
at finding that he, who could elevate the 
thoughts of his readers to, the empyrean, 
should fall below the ordinary standard of 
every-day life, by a vain and futile attempt to 
pass for something that all who know him re- 
joice that he is not; while, by his sublime ge- 
nius and real goodness of heart, which are 
made visible every day, he establishes claims 
on the admiration and sympathy of mankind 
that few can resist. If he knew his own pow- 
er, he would disdain such unworthy means of 
attracting attention, and trust to his merit for 
commanding it. 

“TI know not when I have been so much 
interested and amused,” said Byron, “ as in 
the perusal of journal: it is one of the 








choicest productions I ever read, and is asto- 
nishing as being written by a minor, as I find 
he was under age when he penned it. The 
most piquant vein of pleasantry runs through 
it; the ridicules—and they are many—of our 
dear compatriots are touched with the pencil 
of a master; but what pleases me most is, 
that neither the reputation of man nor woman 
is compromised, nor any disclosure made that 
could give pain. He has admirably penetrated 
the secret of English ennui, (continued By- 


| ron,)—a secret that is one to the English only, 


as I defy any foreigner, blessed with a com- 
mon share of intelligence, to come in contact 
with them without discovering it. The En- 
glish know that they are ennuyés, but vanity 
prevents their discovering that they are ennu- 
yeux, and they will be little disposed to par- 
don the person who enlightens them on this 
point. ought to publish this work 
(continued Byron), for two reasons : the first, 
that it will be sure to get known that he has 
written a piquant journal, and people will 


| imagine it to be a malicious libel, instead of 


being a playful satire, as the English are 
prone to fancy the worst, from a conscious- 
ness-of not meriting much forbearance; the 
second reason is, that the impartial view of 
their foibles, taken by a stranger who cannot 
be actuated by any of the little jealousies that 
influence the members of their own coteries, 
might serve to correct them, though I fear 
réflexion faite, there is not much hope of this. 
It is an extraordinary anomaly, (said Byron,) 
that people who are really naturally inclined 
to good, as I believe the English are, and 
who have the advantages of a better educa- 
tion than foreigners receive, should practise 
more ill-nature and display more heartlessness 


| than the inhabitants of any other country. 


This is all the effect of the artificial state of 
society in England, and the exclusive system 
has increased the evils of it ten-fold. We 
accuse the French of frivolity, (continued By- 
ron,) because they are governed by fashion ; 
but this extends only to their dress, whereas 
the English allow it to govern their pursuits, 
habits, and modes of thinking and acting: in 
short, it is the Alpha and Omega of all they 
think, do, or will: their society, residences, 
nay, their very friends, are chosen by this 
criterion, and old and tried friends, wanting 
its stamp, are voted de trop. Fashion admits 
women of more than dubious reputations, and 
well-born men with none, into circles where 
virtue and honour, not @-la-mode, iaight find 
it difficult to get placed; and if (on hearing 
the reputation of Lady this, or Mrs. that, or 
rather want of reputation, canvassed over by 
their associates) you ask why they are re- 
ceived, you will be told it is because they are 
seen every where—they are the fashion.—I 
have known (continued Byron) men and wo- 
men in London received in the first circles, 
who, by their birth, talents, or manners, had 
no one claim to such a distinction, merely be- 
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cause they had been seen in one or two houses, 
to which, by some maneuvring, they got the 
entrée; but I must add, they were not re- 
markable for good looks, or superiority in any 
way, for if they had been, it would have eli- 
cited attention to their want of other claims, 
and closed the doors of fashion against them. 
I recollect, (said Byron,) on my first entering 
fashionable life, being surprised at the (to me) 
unaccountable distinctions | saw made be- 
tween ladies placed in peculiar and precisely 
similar situations. I have asked some of the 
fair leaders of fashion, ‘ Why do you exclude 
Lady , and admit Lady , as they are 
both in the same scrape?’ With that amiable 
indifference to cause and effect that distin- 
guishes the generality of your sex, the an- 
swer has invariably been, ‘Oh! we admit 
Lady because all our set receive her; 
and exclude Lady because they will not.’ 
I have pertinaciously demanded, ‘ Well, but 
you allow their claims are equal?’ and the 
reply has been, ‘ Certainly; and we believe 
the excluded lady to be the better of the two.’ 
Mais que voulez-vous? she is not received, and 
the other is; it is all chance or luck; and this 
(continued Byron) is the state of society in 
London, and such the line of demarcation 
drawn between the pure and the impure, 
when chance or luck, as Lady honestly 
owned to me, decided whether a woman lost 
her caste or not. I am not much of a prude, 
(said Byron,) but I declare that, for the ge- 
neral good, I think that all women who had 
forfeited their reputations ought to lose their 
places in society; but this rule ought never to 
admit an exception: it becomes an injustice 
and hardship when it does, and loses all ef- 
fect as a warning or preventive. I have 
known young married women, when caution- 
ed by friends on the probability of losing caste 
by such or such a step, quote the examples of 
Lady this, or Mrs. that, who had been more 
imprudent, (for imprudence is the new name 
for guilt in England,) and yet that one saw 
these ladies received every where, and vain 
were precepts with such examples. People 


may suppose, (continued Byron) that I re- | 


spect not morals, because unfortunately I 
have sometimes violfted them: perhaps ‘rom 


this very circumstance I respect them the | 


more, as we never value riches antil our pro- 
digality has made us feel their loss; and a les- 
son of prudence coming from him who had 
squandered thousands, would have more 
weight than whole pages written by one who 
had not personal experience: so I maintain 
that persons who have erred are most compe- 
tent to point out errors. It is my respect for 
morals that makes me so indignant against its 
vile substitute cant, with which I wage war, 
and this the good-natured world chooses to 
consider as a sign of my wickedness. We 
are all the creatures of circumstance, (conti- 
nued Byron;) the greater part of our errors 
are caused, if not excused, by events and si- 
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tuations over which we have had little con- 
trol: the world see the faults, but they see 
not what led to them: therefore I am always 
lenient to crimes that have brought their own 
punishment, while I am little disposed to pity 
those who think they atone for their own sins 
by exposing those of others, and add cant and 
hypocrisy to the catalogue of their vices. Let 
not a woman who has gone astray, without 
detection, affect to disdain a less fortunate, 
though not less culpable female. She who is 
unblemished should pity her who has fallen, 
and she whose conscience tells her she is not 
spotless should show forbearance ; but it en- 
rages me to see women whose conduct is, or 
has been, infinitely more blameable than that 
of the persons they denounce, affecting a pru- 
dery towards others that they had ‘not in the 
hour of need for themselves, It was this for- 
bearance towards her own sex that charmed 
me in Lady Melbourne: she had always some 
kind interpretation for every action that would 
admit of one, and pity or silence when aught 
else was impracticable. 

* Lady , beautiful and spotless herself, 
always struck me as wanting that pity she 
could so well afford. Not that I ever thought 
her ill-natured or spiteful; but I thought 
there was a certain severity in her demarca- 
tions, that her acknowledged purity rendered 
less necessary. Do you remember my lines 
in the Giaour, ending with— 

No: gayer insects a by 

Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die ; 

And lovelier things Eawe mercy shown 

To every failing but their own; 

And every wo a tear can claim 

Except an erring sister's shame. 

“These lines were suggested by the con- 
duct I witnessed in London from women to 
their erring acquaintances—a conduct that 
led me to draw the conclusion, that their 
hearts are formed of less penetrable stuff than 
those of men.” 

Byron has not lived sufficiently long in 
England, and has left it at too young an age, 
to be able to form an impartial and just esti- 
mate of his compatriots. He was a busy ac- 
tor, more than a spectator, in the cireles which 
have given him an unfavourable impression ; 
and his own passions were, at that period, too 
much excited to permit his reason to be un- 
biassed in the opinions he formed. In his 
hatred of what he calls cant and hypocrisy, he 
is apt to denounce as such all that has the air 
of severity ; and which, though often painful 
in individual cases, is, on the whole, salutary 
for the general good of society. This error 
of Byron's proceeds from a want of actual 
personal observation, for which opportunity 
has not been afforded him, as the brief period 
of his residence in England, after he had ar- 
rived at an age to judge, and the active part 
he took in the scenes around him, allowed 
him not to acquire that perfect knowledge of 
society, manners, and customs, which is ne- 
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cessary to correct the prejudices that a super- 
ficial acquaintance with it is so apt to engen- 
der, even in the most acute observer, but to 
which a powerful imagination, prompt to 
jump at conclusions without pausing to trace 
cause and effect, is still more likely to fall 
into. Byron sees not that much of what he 
calls the usages of cant and hypocrisy are the 
fences that protect propriety, and that they 
cannot be invaded without exposing what it 
is the interest of all to preserve. Had he 
been a calm looker on, instead of an impas- 
sioned actor in the drama of English fashion- 
able life, he would probably have taken a less 
harsh view of all that has so much excited his 
ire, and felt the necessity of many of the re- 
straints which fettered him. 

A two years’ residence in Greece, with all 
the freedom and personal independence that 
a desultory rambling life admits of and gives 
a taste for—in a country where civilization 
has so far retrograded that its wholesome laws, 
as well as its refinements, have disappeared, 
leaving license to usurp the place of liberty, 
—was little calculated to prepare a young 
man of three-and-twenty for the conventional 
habits and restraints of that artificial state of 
society which extreme civilization and refine- 
ment beget. 





No wonder then that it soon be- 
came irksome to him, and that, like the un- | 


broken courser of Arabia, when taken from | 


the deserts where he had sported in freedom, 
he spurned the puny meshes which ensnared 
him, and pined beneath the trammels that in- 
tercepted his liberty. 

Byron returned to England in his twenty- 
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to that world, and at peace with himself, he 
may yet win as much esteem for the man as 
he has hitherto elicited admiration for the 
poet. To satisfy Byron, the admiration must 
be unqualified; and, as I have told him, this 
depends on himself: he has only to choose a 
subject for his muse, in which not only re- 
ceived opinions are not wounded, but niorality 
is inculeated; and his glowing genius, no 
longer tarnished by the stains that have pre- 
viously blemished it, will shine forth with a 
splendour, and ensure that universal applause, 
which will content even his ambitious and as- 
piring nature. He wants some one to tell 
him what he might do, what he ought to do, 
and what so doing he would become. I have 
told him; but I have not sufficient weight or 
influence with him to make my representa- 
tions effective; and the task would be deli- 
cate and difficult for a male friend to under- 
take, as Byron is pertinacious in refusing to 
admit that his works have failed in morality, 
though in his heart I am sure he feels it. 
Talking of some one who was said to have 
fallen in love, “I suspect (said Byron) that 
he must be indebted to your country for this 
phrase, ‘falling in love ;’ it is expressive and 
droll: they also say falling ill; and, as both 
are involuntary, and, in general, equally ca- 
lamitous, the expressions please me. Of the 
two evils, the falling ill seems to me to be the 
least; at all events [ would prefer it; for as, 
according to philosophers, pleasure consists 
in the absence of pain, the sensations of re- 


| turning health (if one does recover) must be 


third year, and left it before he had completed | 


his twenty-eighth, soured by disappointments 


and rendered reckless by a sense of injuries. | 


“He who fears not, is to be feared,” says the 
proverb; and Byron, wincing under all the 
obloquy which malice and envy could inflict, 
felt that its utmost malignity could go no far- 
ther, and became fixed in a fearless braving 
of public epinion, which a false spirit of ven- 
geance led him to indulge in, turning the ge- 
nius, that could have achieved the noblest 
ends, into the means of accomplishing those 
which wete unworthy of it. His attacks on 
the world are like the war of the Titans 
against the Gods,—the weapons he aims fall 
back on himself. He feels that he has allow- 
ed sentiments of pique to influence and dete- 
riorate his works; and that the sublime pas- 
sages in them, that now appear like gleams of 
sunshine flitting across the clouds that some- 
times obscure the bright luminary, might have 
been one unbroken blaze of light, had not 
worldly resentment and feelings dimmed their 
lustre. 

This consciousness of misapplied genius 
has made itself felt in Byron, and will yet 
lead him to redeem the injustice he has done 
it; and when he has won the guerdon of the 
world’s applause, and satisfied that craving 
for celebrity which consumes him, reconciled 


| 
| 





agreeable; but the recovery from love is ano- 
ther affair, and resembles the awaking from 
an agreeable dream. Hearts are often only 
lent, when they are supposed to be given 
away (continued Byron); and are the loans 
for which people exact the most usurious in- 
terest. When the debt is called in, the bor- 
rower, like all other debtors, feels little obli- 
gation to the lender, and, having refunded the 
principal, regrets the interest he has paid. 
You see (said Byron) that, @ Il’ Anglaise, I 
have taken a mercantile view of the tender 
passion ; but I must add that, in closing the 
accounts, they are seldom fairly balanced, ‘e 
cid sa '] tuo dottore.’ There is this difference 
between the Italians and others, (said Byron,) 
that the end of love is not with them the be- 
ginning of hatred, which certainly is, in gene- 
ral, the case with the English, and, I believe, 
the French: this may be accounted for from 
their having less vanity; which is also the 
reason why they have less ill-nature in their 
compositions, for vanity, being always on the 
qui vive, up in arms, ready to resent the least 
offence offered to it, precludes good temper.” 

I asked Byron if his partiality for the Ita- 
lians did not induce him to overlook other and 
obvious reasons for their not beginning to 
hate when they ceased to love: first, the at- 
tachments were of such long duration that 
age arrived to quell angry feelings, and the 
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gradations were so slow, from the first sigh of 
love to the yawn of expiring affection, as to 
be almost imperceptible to the parties; and 
the system of domesticating in Italy esta- 
blished a habit that rendered them necessary 
toeach other. Then the slavery of serventism, 
the jealousies, carried to an extent that is un- 
known in England, and which exists longer 
than the passion that is supposed to excite, if 
not excuse, them, may tend to reconcile lovers 
to the exchange of friendship for love; and, 
rejoicing in their recovered liberty, they are 
more disposed to indulge feelings of compla- 
cency than hatred. 

Byron said, ‘‘ Whatever may be the cause, 
they have reason to rejoice in the effect; and 
one is never afraid in Italy of inviting people 
together who have been known to have once 
had warmer feelings than friendship towards 
each other, as is the case in England, where, 
if persons under such circumstances were to 
meet, angry glances and ‘a careful avoidance 
of civility would mark their kind sentiments 
towards each other.” 

I asked Byron if what he attributed to the 
effects of wounded vanity might not proceed 
from other and better feelings, at least on the 
part of wemen? Might not shame and re- 
morse be the cause? The presence of the 


man who had caused their dereliction from 
duty and virtue calling up both, could not be 


otherwise than painful and humiliating to wo- 
men who were not totally destitute of delicacy 
and feeling; and that this most probably was 


the cause of the coldness he observed between | 


persons of opposite sexes in society. 

* You are always thinking of and reasoning 
on the English, (answered Byron:) mind | 
refer to Italians, and with them there can be 


neither shame nor remorse, because, in yield- | 


ing to love, they do not believe they are vio- 
lating either their duty or religion; conse- 
quently a man has none of the reprvach to 
dread that awaits him in England when a 
lady's conscience is awakened,—which, by 
the by, I have observed it seldom is until af- 
fection is laid asleep, which (continued Byron) 
is very convenient to herself, but very much 
the reverse to the unhappy man.” 

" am sure that much of what Byron said 
in this conversation was urged to vex me. 
Knowing my partiality to England and all 
that is English, he has a childish delight in 
exciting me into an argument; and as I as 
yet know nothing of Italy, except through 
books, he takes advantage of his long resi- 
dence in, and knowledge of the country, to 
vaunt the superiority of its customs and 
usages, which I never can believe he prefers 
to his own. A wish of vexing or astonishing 
the English is, I am persuaded, the motive 
that induces him to attack Shakspeare ; and 
he is highly gratified when he succeeds in 
doing either, and enjoys it like a child. He 
says that the reason why he judges the Eng- 
lish women s0 severely is, that, being brought 
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up with certain pri they are doubly to 
blame in not making their conduct accord 
with them; and that, while punishing with 
severity the transgressions of persons of their 
own sex in humble positions, they look over 
the more glaring misconduct and vices of the 
rich and great—that not the crime, but its 
detection, is punished in England, and, to 
avoid this, hypocrisy is added to want of vir- 
tue. 

“You have heard, of course, (said Byron,) 
that I was considered mad in Engjand; my 
most intimate friends in general, and Lady 
Byron in particular, were of this opinion; 
but it did not operate in my favour in their 
minds, as they were not, like the natives of 
eastern nations, disposed to pay honour to my 
supposed insanity or folly. They considered 
me a mejnoun, but would not treat me as one. 
And yet, had such been the case, what ought 
to excite such pity and forbearance as a mor- 
tal malady that reduces us to more than child- 
ishness—a prostration of intellect that places 
us in the dependence of even menial hands’ 
Reason (continued Byron) is so unreasonable, 
that few can say that they are in possession 
of it. lheve often doubted my own sanity ; 
and, what is more, wished for insanity—any 
thing—to quell memory, the never-dying 
worm that feeds on the heart, and only calls 
up the past to make the present more insup- 
portable. Memory has for me 


* The vulture’s ravenous tooth, 





The raven's funereal song.’ 


There is one thing (continued Byron) that in- 
creases my discontent, and adds to the rage 
that I often feel against self. It is the con- 
| viction that the events in life that have most 
pained me—that have turned the milk of my 
nature into gall—have not depended on the 
| persons who tortared me,—as I admit the 
causes were inadequate to the effects :—it 
| was my own nature, prompt to receive pain- 
| ful impressions, and to retain them with a 
| painful tenacity, that supplied the arms 
| against my peace. Nay, more, I believe that 
the wounds inflicted were not, for the most 
| part, premeditated ; or, if so, that the extent 
and profundity of them were not anticipated 
by the persons who aimed them. There are 
| some natures that have a predisposition to 
grief, as others have to disease; and such was 
my case. The causes that have made me 
wretched would probably not have discom- 
| posed, or, at least, more than discomposed, 
| another. We are all differently organized ; 
and that I feel acutely is no more my fault 
| (though it is my misfortune) than that ano- 
| ther feels not, is his. We did not make 
| ourselves ; and. if the elements of unhappi- 
| ness abound more in the nature of one man 
than another, he is but the more entitled to 
our pity and forbearance. Mine is a nature 
(continued Byron) that might have been sof- 
' tened and ameliorated by prosperity, but that 
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has been hardened and soured by adversity. 
Prosperity and adversity are the fires by 
which moral chémists try and judge human 
nature; and how few can pass the ordeal ! 
Prosperity corrupts, and adversity renders or- 
dinary nature callous; bat when any portion 
of excellence exists, neither can injure. The 
first will expand the heart, and show forth 
every virtue, as the genial rays of the sun 
bring forth the fruit and flowers of the earth; 
and the second will teach sympathy for others, 
which is best learned in the school of afflic- 
tion.” 


CONVERSATIONS CONTINUED. 
NO. IX. 


“T am persuaded (said Byron) that educa- 
tion has more effect in quelling the passions 
than people are aware of. I do not think this 
is achieved by the powers of reasoning and 
reflection that education is supposed to be- 
stow; for I know by experience how little ei- 
ther can influence the person who is under 
the tyrant rule of passion. My opinion is, 
that education, by expanding the mind, and 
giving sources of tasteful occupation, so fills 
up the time, that leisure is not left for the pas- 
sions to gain that empire that they are sure to 
acquire over the idle and the ignorant. Look 


at the lower orders, and see what fearful proofs 
they continually furnish of the unlimited pow- 


er passion has over them. I have seen in- 
stances, and particularly in Italy, among the 
lower class, and of your sex, where the wo- 
men seemed for the moment transformed into 
Medeas ; and so ungoverned and ungoverna- 
ble was their rage, that each appeared grand 
and tragic for the time, and furnished me, 
who am rather an amateur in studying nature 
under all her aspects, with food for reflection. 
Then the upper classes, too, in Italy, where 
the march of intellect has not advanced by 
tail-roads and steam-boats, as in polished, 
happy England; and where the women re- 
main children in mind long after maturity has 
stamped their persons !—see one of their state- 
ly dames under the influence of the green- 
eyed monster, and one can believe that the 
furies were not fabulous. This is amusing at 
first, but becomes, like most amusements, ra- 
ther a bore at the end; and a poor cavalier 
servente must have more courage than falls to 
the share of most, who would not shut his 
eyes against the beauty of all damas but his 
own, rather than encounter an explosion of 
jealousy. But the devil of it is, there is 
hardly a possibility of avoiding it, as the Ita- 
lian women are so addicted to jealousy, that 
the poor serventi are often accused of the 
worst intentions for merely performing the 
simple courtesies of life; so that the system 
of serventism imposes a thousand times more 
restraint.and slavery than marriage ever im- 
Museum.—Vol. XXIII. 
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posed, even in the most moral countries: in- 
deed, where the morals are the most respect- 
ed and cultivated, (continued Byron,) there 
will be the least jealousy or suspicion, as 
morals are to the enlightened what religion is 
to the ignorant—their safeguard from commit- 
ting wrong, or suspecting it. So you see, 
bad as I am supposed to be, I have, by this 
admission, proved the advantages @f morals 
and religion. 

“ But to return to my opinion of the effect 
education has in extending the focus of ideas, 
and, consequently, of curbing the intensity 
of the passions, | have remarked thaf well- 
educated women rarely, if ever, gave way to 
any ebullitions of them; and this is a grand 
step gained in conquering their empire, as 
habit in this, as well as in all else, has great 
power. I hope my daughter will be well edu- 
cated; but of this [ have little dread, as her 
mother is highly cultivated, and certainly has 
a degree of self-control that I never’ saw 
equalled. I am certain that Lady Byron's 
first idea is, what is due to herself; I mean 
that it is the undeviating rule of her conduct. 
I wish she had thought a little more of what 
is due to others. Now my besetting sin is a 
want of that self-respect,—which she has in 
excess ; and that want has produced much un- 
happiness to us both. But though I accuse 
Lady Byron of an exéess of self-respect, I 
must in candour admit, that if any person 
ever had an excuse for an extraordinary por- 
tion of it, she has; as in all her thoughts, 
words, and deeds, she is the most decorous 
woman that ever existed, and must appear— 
what few, I fancy, could—a perfect and re- 
fined gentlewoman, even to her femme-de- 
chambre. This extraordinary degree of self- 
command in Lady Byron produced an oppo- 
site effect on me. When I have broken out, 
on slight provocations, into one of my ungo- 
vernable fits of rage, her calmness piqued and 
seemed tovreproach me: it gave her an air of 
superiority that vexed, and increased my mau- 
vaise humeur. I am now older and wiser, and 
should know how to appreciate ‘her conduct 
as it deserved, as I look on self-command as 
a positive virtue, though it is one I have not 
courage to adopt.” 

Talking of his proposed expedition to 
Greece, Byron said that, as the moment ap- 
proached for undertaking it, he almost wished 
he had never thought of it. ‘“ This (said By- 
ron) is one of the many serapes into which 
my poetical temperament has drawn me. You 
smile; but it is nevertheless true. No man, 
or woman either, with such a temperament, 
can be quiet. Passion is the element in which 
we live; and without it we but vegetate. All 
the passions have governed me in turn, and I 
have found them the veriest tyrants; like all 
slaves, I have reviled my masters, but sub- 
mitted tothe yoke they imposed. I had hoped 
(continued Byron) that avarice, that old gen- 
tlemanly vice, would, like Aaron’s serpent, 
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have swallowed up all the rest in me, and that 
now I am descending into the vale of years, 
I might have found pleasure in golden reali- 
ties, as in youth I found it in golden dreams, 
(and let me tell you, that, of all the passions, 
this same decried avarice is the most consola- 
tory, and, in nine cases out of ten, lasts the 
longest, and is the latest,) when up springs 
a new passion,—call it love of liberty, mili- 
tary ardour, or what you will,—to disgust me 
with my strong box, and the comfortable con- 
templation of my moneys,—nay, to create 
wings for my golden darlings, that may waft 
them away from me for ever; and I may 
awaken to find that this, my present ruling 
passion, as I have always found my last, was 
the most worthless of all, with the soothing 
reflection that it has left me minus some thou- 
sands. But I am fairly in for it, and it is 
useless to repine; but, I repeat, this scrape, 
which may be my last, has been caused by 
my poetical temperament,—the devil take it, 
say I.” 

Byron was irresistibly comic when com- 
menting on his own errors or weaknesses. 
His face, half laughing and half sezious, 
archness always predominating in its expres- 
sion, added peculiar force to his words. 

“Is it not pleasant (continued Byron) that 
my eyes should never open to the folly of any 
of the undertakings passion prompts me to 
engage in, until I am so far embarked that 
retreat (at least with honour) is impossible, 
and my mal @ propos sagesse arrives, to scare 
away the enthusiasm that led to the under- 
taking, and which is so requisite to carry it 
on. It is all an up-hill affair with me after- 
wards: I cannot, for my life, échauffer my 
imagination again; and my position excites 
such ludicrous images and thoughts in my 
own mind, that the whole subject, which, 
seen through the veil of passion, looked fit 
for a sublime epic, and I one of its heroes, 
examined now through reason’s glass, ap- 
pears fit only for a travestie, and my poor self 
a Major Sturgeon, marching and counter- 
marching, net from Acton to Ealing, or from 
Ealing to Acton, but from Corinth to Athens, 
and from Athens to Corinth. Yet, hang it, 
(continued he,) these very names ought to 
chase away every idea of the ludicrous; but 
the laughing devils ,will return, and make a 
mockery of every thing, as with me there is, 
as Napoleon said, but one step between the 
sublime and the ridiculous. Well, if I do 
(and this if is a grand peut étre in my future 
history) outlive the campaign, | shall write 
two poems on the subject—one an epic, and 
the other a barlesque, in which none shall be 
spared, and myself least of all; indeed, you 
must allow (continued Byron) that if I take 
liberties with my friends, I take still greater 
ones with myself; therefore they ought to 
bear with me, if only out of consideration for 
my impartiality. I am also determined to 
write a poem in praise of avarice, (said By- 
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ron,) as I think it a most ill*used and unjustly 
decried passion,—mind, I do not call it @ vice, 
—and I hope to make it clear that a passion 
which enables us to conquer the appetites, or, 
at least, the indulgence of them; that tri- 
umphs over pride, wanity, and ostentation ; 
that leads us to the practice of daily self-de- 
nial, temperance, sobriety, and a thousand 
other praiseworthy practices, ought not to be 
censured, more especially as all the sacrifices it 
commands are endured without any weak feel- 
ing of reference to others, though to others 
all the reward of such sacrifices belongs.”’ 

Byron laughed very much at the thought 
of this poem, and the censures it would ex- 
cite in England among the matter-of-fact, 
credulous class of readers and writers. Poor 
Byron! how much more pains did he bestow 
to take off the gloss from his own qualities 
than others do to give theirs a false lustre! 
In his hatred and contempt of hypocrisy and 
cant, he outraged his own nature, and ren- 
dered more injustice to himself than even his 
enemies ever received at his hands. His con- 
fessions of errors were to be received with 
caution ; for he exaggerated not only his mis- 
deeds but his opinions; and, fond of tracing 
springs of thought to their sources, he in- 
volved himself in doubts, to escape from 
which he boldly attributed to himself motives 
and feelings that had passed, but like sha- 
dows, through his mind, and left unrecorded 
mementos that might have redeemed even 
more than the faults of which he accused 
himself. When the freedom with which By- 
ron remarked on the errors of his friends draws 
down condemnation from his readers, let 
them reflect on the still greater severity with 
which he treated his own, and let this mis- 
taken and exaggerated candour plead his ex- 
cuse. 

“It is odd (said Byron) that I never could 
get on well in conversation with literary men : 
they always seemed to think themselves 
obliged to pay some neat and appropriate com- 
pliment to my last work, which I, as in duty 
bound, was compelled to respond to, and be- 
praise theirs. They never appeared quite sa- 
tisfied with my faint praise, and I was far 
from being satisfied at having been forced to 
administer it; so mutual constraint ensued, 
each wondering what was to come next, and 
wishing each other (at least I can answer for 
myself) at the devil. Now Scott, though a 
giant in literature, is unlike literary men; he 
neither expects compliments nor pays them in 
conversation. There is a sincerity and sim- 
plicity in his character and manner that stamp 
any commendation of his as truth, and any 
praise one might offer him must fall short of 
his deserts; so that there is no géne in his so- 
ciety. There is nothing in him that gives the 
impression I have so often had of others, who 
seemed to say, I praise you that you may do 
the same by me. Moore is a delightful com- 
panion, (continued Byron;) gay, without be- 
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ing boisterous, witty without effort, comic 
without coarseness, and sentimental without 
being lachrymose. He reminds one (conti- 
nued Byron) of the fairy, who, whenever she 
spoke, let diamonds fall from her lips. My 
téte-d-téte suppers with Moore are among the 
most agreeable impressions I retain of the 
hours passed in London: they are the redeem- 
ing lights in the gloomy picture; but they 
were 


‘ Like angel visits, few and far between ;’ 


for the great defect in my friend Tom is a sort 
of fidgety unsettledness, that prevents his 
giving himself up, con amore, to any one 
friend, because he is apt to think he might be 
more happy with another: he has the organ 
of locomotiveness largely developed, as a 
phrenologist would say, and would like to be 
at three places instead of one. I always felt, 
with Moore, the desire Johnson expressed, to 
be shut up in a post-chaise, tete-d-tete with a 
pleasant companion, to be quite sure of him. 
He must be.delightful in a country-house, at 
asafe distance from any other inviting one, 
when one could have him really to one’s self, 
and enjoy his conversation and his singing, 
without the perpetual fear that he is expected 
at Lady this or Lady that's, or the being re- 
minded that he promised to look in at Lans- 
downe House or Grosvenor Square. The 
wonder is, not that he is récherché, but that 
he wastes himself on those who can so little 
appreciate him, though they value the éclat 
his reputation gives to their stupid soirées. I 
have kuown a dull man live on a bon-mot of 
Moore's for a week; and I once offered a wa- 
ger of a considerable sum that the reciter was 
guiltless of understanding its point, but could 
get no one to accept my bet. 
“Are you acquainted with the family of 
? (asked Byron.) The commendation 
formerly bestowed on the Sydney family might 
be reversed for them, as all the sons are vir- 
tuous, and all the daughters brave. I once 
(continued he) said this, with a grave face, 
to a near relation of theirs, who received it as 
acompliment, and told me I was very good. 
I was in old times fond of mystifying, and 
paying equivocal compliments, but ‘ was is 
not is’ with me, as God knows, in any sense, 
for I am now cured of mystifying, as well as 
of many others of my mischievous pranks: 
whether I am a better man for my self-correc- 
tion remains to be proved; I am quite sure 
that I am not a more agreeable one. I have 
always had a strong love of mischief in my 
naturé, (said Byron,) and this still continues, 
though I do not very often give way to its 
dictates. It is this lurking devil that prompts 
me to abuse people against whom I have not 
the least malicious feeling, and to praise some 
whose merits (if they have any) I am little 
acquainted with ; but I do it in the mischiev- 
ous spirit of the moment to vex the person or 
persons with whom I am conversing. Is not 





this very childish? (continued Byron) ; and, 
above all, for a poet, which people tell me I 
am? All I know is, that, if | am, poets can 
be greater fools than other people. We of the 
craft—poets, I mean—resemble paper-kites; 
we soar high into the air, but are held to earth 
by a cord, and our flight is restrained by a 
child—that’child is self. We are but grown 
children, having all their weaknesses, and 
only wanting their innocence; our thoughts 
soar, but the frailty of our natures brings 
them back to earth. What should we be 
without thoughts? (continued Byron ;) they 
are the bridges by which we pass over time 
and space. And yet, perhaps, like troops 
flying before the enemy, we are often tempt- 
ed to destroy the bridges we have passed, to 
save ourselves from pursuit. How often have 
I tried to shun thought! But come, | must 
not get gloomy ; my thoughts are almost al- 
ways of the sombre hue, so that I ought not 
to be blamed (said he, laughing) if I steal 
them of others, as I am ‘accused of doing; I 
cannot have any more disagreeable ones than 
my own, at least as far as they concern my- 
self. 

“In all the charges of plagiary brought 
against me in England, (said Byron,) did you 
hear me accused of stealing from Madame de 
Stal the opening lines of my ‘ Bride of Aby- 
dos?’ She is supposed to have borrowed her 
lines from Schlegel, or to have stolen them 
from Goethe's ‘ Wilhelm Meister ;’ so you see 
I am a third or fourth hand stealer of stolen 
goods. Do you know de Staél's lines? (con- 
tinued Byron); for if I ama thief she must 
be the plundered, as I don’t read German, and 
do French; yet I could almost swear that I 
never saw her verses when I wrote mine, nor 
do I even now remember them. I think the 
first began with ‘ Cette terre,’ &c. &c. but the 
rest | forget; as you have a good memory, 
perhaps you would repeat them.” 

I did so, and they are as follow :— 

7 Cette terre oi les myrtes fleurissent, 

Od les rayons des cieux tombent avec amour, 

Oud des sons enchanteurs dans les airs retentis- 
sent, 

Od la plus douce nuit succéde au plus beau 
jour.’ 

“ Well (said Byron) I do not see any point 
of resemblance, except in the use of the two 
unfortunate words land and myrtle, and for 
using these new and original words I am a 
plagiarist. To avoid such charges, I must 
invent a dictionary for myself. Does not this 
charge prove the liberal spirit of the hyper- 
critics in England? If they knew how little 
I value their observations, or the opinions of 
those that they can influence, they would be 
perhaps more spiteful, and certainly more 
careful in producing better proofs of their 
charges; the one of the Staél's I consider a 
triumphant refutation for me. 

“| often think (said Byron) that were I to 
return to England, I should be considered, in 
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certain circles, as having a trés mauvais ton, 
for I have been so long out of it that I have 
learned to say what I think, instead of saying 
only what, by the rules of convenience, peo- 
ple are permitted to think. For though Eng- 
land tolerates the liberty of the press, it is far 
from tolerating liberty of thought or of speech ; 
and since the progress of modern‘refinement, 
when delicacy of words is as remarkable as 
indelicacy of actions, a plain-speaking man is 
sure to get into a scrape. Nothing amuses 
me more than to see refinement rersus morals, 
and to know that people are shocked not at 
crimes, but their detection. The Spartan boy, 


who suffered the animal he had secured by | 


theft to prey on his vitals, evinced pot more 
constancy in concealing his sufferings than do 
the English in suppressing all external symp- 
toms of what they must feel, and on many 
occasions, when Nature makes herself felt 
through the expression of her feelings, would 
be considered almost as a crime. 
lieve crime is a word banished from the voca- 
bulary of haut-ton, as the vices of the rich 
and great are called errors, and those of the 
poor and lowly only crimes. 

“ Do you know ? (asked Byron). He 
is the king of prosers; I called him he of the 
thousand tales, in humble imitation of Boc- 
caccio, whom I styled he of the hundred tales 
of love—mais hélas ! 
love, or that beget love; they are born of dul- 
ness, and inciting sleep, they produce the 
same effect on the senses that the monotonous 
sound of a waterfall never fails to have on 
mine. With one is afraid to speak, be- 
cause whatever is said is sure to bring forth a 
reminiscence, that as surely leads to intermi- 
nable recollections, 


* Dull as the dreams of him who swills vile 
beer.’ 


Thus (continued Byron), is so honour- 
able and well-intentioned a man that one can 
find nothing bad to say of him, except that he 
is a bore; and as there is no law against that 
class of offenders, one must bear with him. 
It is to be hoped, that, with all the modern 
improvements in refinement, a mode will be 
discovered of getting rid of bores, for it is too 
bad that a poor wretch can be punished for 
stealing your pocket-handkerchief or gloves, 
and that no punishment can be inflicted on 
those who steal your time, and with it your 
temper and. patience, as well as the bright 
thoughts that might have entered into the 
mind, (like the Irishman who lost a fortune 
before he had got it,) but were frighted away 
by the bore. Nature certainly (said Byron) 
has not dealt charitably by —, for, inde- 
pendent of his being the king of prosers, he 
is the ugliest person possible, and when he 
talks, breathes not of Araby the blest; his 
heart is good, but the stomach is none of the 
best, judging from its exhalations. His united 





But I be- | 


‘'s are not tales of | 





merits led me to attempt an epigram on them, 
which, I believe, is as follows:— 


‘When conversing with ——, who can dis- 


close 
Which suffers the most—eyes, ears, or the 
nose?’ 


“T repeated this epigram (continued By- 
ron) to him as having been made on a mutual 
friend of ours, and he enjoyed it, as we all do 
some hit on a friend. I have known people 
who were irfcapable of saying the least unkind 
word against friends, and yet who listened 
with evident (though attempted to be sup- 
pressed) pleasure to the malicious jokes or 
witty sarcasms of others against them; a 
proof that, even in the best people, some 
taints of the original evil of our natures re- 
main. You think I am wrong (continued 
Byron) in my estimate of human nature; you 
think I analyze my own evil qualities and 
those of others too closely, and judge them 
too severely. I have need of self-examina- 
tion to reconcile me to all the incongruities I 
discover, and to make me more lenient to 
faults that my tongue censures, but that my 


| heart pardons, from the consciousness of its 


own weakness.” 

We should all do well to reflect on the 
frailty of man, if it led us more readily to for- 
give his faults, and cherish his virtues ;—the 
one, alas! are inextirpableybut the others are 
the victories gained over that most difficult to 
be conquered of all assailants—self; to which 
victory, if we do not decrée a triumph, we 
ought to grant an ovation; but, unhappily, 
the contemplation of human frailty is too apt 
to harden the heart, and oftener creates dis- 
gust than humility. “ When we dwell on 
vices with mockery and bitterness, instead of 
pity, we may doubt the efficacy of our con- 
templation; and this,’ said [I to Byron, 
“seems to me to be your case; for when I 
hear your taunting reflections on the disco- 
veries you make in poor, erring human na- 
ture; when you have explored every secret 
recess of the heart, you appear to me like a 
fallen angel, sneering at the sins of men, in- 
stead of a fellow man pitying them. This it 
is that makes me think you analyze too deep- 
ly ; and I.would at present lead you to reflect 
only on the good that still remains in the 
world,—for be assured there is much good, as 
an antidote to the évil that you know of.” 

Byron laughed, and said, “ You certainly 
do not spare me; but you manage to wrap up 
your censures in an envelop almost compli- 
mentary, and that reconciles me to their bit- 
terness, as children are induced to take phy- 
sic by its being disguised in some sweet sub- 
stance. The fallen angel is so much more 
agreeable than demon, as others have called 
me, that I am rather flattered than affronted ; 
I ought, in return, to say something trés eima- 
ble to you, in which angelic at least might be 
introduced, but I will not, as I never can 
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compliment those that J esteem.—But to re- 
turn to self;—you know that I have been 
called not only a demon, but a French poet 
has addressed me as chantre des enfersywhich, 
I suppose, he thinks very flattering. I dare 


say his poem will be done into English by | 


somé Attic resident, and, instead of a singer 
of hell, I shall be styled a hellish singer, and 
so go down to posterity.” 

He laughed at his own pun, and said he felt 
half disposed to write a quizzing answer to 
the French poet, in which he should mystify 
him. 

“Tt is no wonder (said Byron) that I am 
considered a demon, when people have taken 
it into their heads that I am the'hero of all 
my own tales in verse. They fancy one can 
only describe what has actually occurred to 
one’s self, and forget the power that persons 
of amy imagination possess of identifying 
themselves, for the time being; with the crea- 
tions of their fancy. This is a peculiar dis- 
tinction conferred on me, for I have heard of 
no other poet who ‘has been identified with his 
works. I saw the other day (said Byron) in 
one of the papers a fanciful simile about 
Moore’s writings and mine. It stated that 
Moore’s poems appeared as if they ought to 
be written with crow-quills, on rose-coloured 
paper, stamped with Cupids and flowers; and 
mine on asbestos, written by quills from the 
wing of an eagle;—you laugh, but J think 
this a very sublime comparigon,—at least, so 
far as I am concerned,—it quite consoles me 
for ‘chantre d’enfer.’ By the bye, the French 
poet is neither a philosopher nor a logician, 
as he dubs me by this title merely because I 
doubt that there is an enfer,—ergo, I cannot 
be styled the chantre of a place of which I 
doubt the existence. 1 dislike French verse 
so much (said Byron) that I have not read 
more than a few lines of the one in which I 
am dragged into publie view. He calls me, 
(said Byron,) ‘Esprit myst¢rieux, mortel, 
ange ou démon ;”’ which I call very uncivil, 
fora well-bred Frenchman, and moreover one 
of the craft: I wish he would let me and my 
works alone, for 1 am sure I do not troub’e 
him or his, and should not know that he éx- 
isted, except from his notice of me, which 
some good-natured friend has sent me. There 
are some things in the world, of which, like 
gnats, wé are only reminded of the existence 
by their stinging us; this was his position 
with me.” 


Had Byron read the whole of the poem ad- 
dressed to him by M. de Lamartine, he would 
have been more flattered than offended by it, 
ts it is not only fall of beauty, but the admi- 
mtion for the genius of the English poet, 
vhich pervades every sentiment of the ode, is 

profound, that the epithet which offended 

morbid sensitiveness of Byron would have 

m readily pardoned. M. de Lamartine is 

thaps the only French poet who cor'd have 
justly appreciated, and gracefu-ty eulo- 
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| gized, our wayward child of genius; and 
, having written so successfully himself, his 
praise is more valuable. His “ Meditations” 
possess a depth of feeling which, though tem- 
pered by a strong religious sentiment that 
makes the Ghristian rise superior to the phi- 
losopher, bears the impress of a true poetical 
| temperament, which could not fail to sympa- 
thize with all the feelings, however he might 
differ from the reasonings of Byron. Were 
the works of the French poet better known to 
the English bard he could not, with even all 
his dislike to French poetry, have refused his 
approbation to the books of M. de Lamartine. 

Talking of solitude—“ It has but one disad- 
vantage (said Byron), but that is a serious 
one,—it is apt to give one too high an opinion 
of one’s self. In the world we are sure to be 
often reminded of every known or supposed 
defect we may have; hence we can rarely, 
unless possessed of an inordinate share of va- 
nity, form a very exalted opinion of ourselves, 
and, in society, wo be to him who lets it be 
known that he thinks more highly of himself 
than of his neighbours, as this is a crime that 
arms every one against him. This was’ the 
rock on which Napoleon foundered; he had 
so often wounded the amour propre of others, 
that they were glad to hurl him from the emi- 
nence that made him appeara giant and those 
around him pigmies. If aman or woman has 
any striking superiority, some great defect or 
weakness must be discovered to counterba- 
lance it, that their contemporaries may con- 
sole themselves for their envy, by saying, 
‘Well, if I have not the genius of Mr. This, 
or the beauty or talents of Mrs. That, I have 
not the violent temperof the one, or the over- 
weening vanity of the other.’ But, to return 
to solitude, (said Byron,) it is the only fool’s 
paradise on earth: there we have no one to 
remind us of our faults, or by whom we can 
be humiliated by comparisons. Our evil pas- 
sions sleep, because they are not extited; our 
productions appear sublime, because we have 
no kind and judicious friend to hint at their 
defects, and to point out faults of style and 
imagery where we had thovght ourselves 
most luminous: these are the advantages of 
solitude, and those who have once tasted 
them, can never return to the busy world 
again with any zest for its feverish enjoy- 
ments. In the world(said Byron) I am al- 
ways irritable and violent; the very noise of 
the streets of a populous city affect my 
nerves: I seemed in a London house ‘cabin- 
ed, cribbed, confined, and felt like a tiger in 
too small a cage :’ apropos of tigers, did you 
ever observe that all people in a violent rage, 
walk up and down the place’they are in, as 
wild beasts’ do in their dens? I have ‘parti- 
cularly rémarked this, (continued he,) and it 
proved to me, what I never doubted, that we 
have much of the animal and the ferocious in 
our matures, which, I am éonvinced, is in- 








creased by an over-indulgence of our carni- 
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It has been said that, to 


vorous propensities. 
enjoy solitude, a man must be superlatively 
good or bad: I deny this, because there are 
no superlatives in man,—all are comparative 
or relative; but, had I no other reason todeny 
it, my own experience would furnish me with 


one. God knows I never flattered myself | 
with the idea of being superlatiyely good, as 
no one better knows his faults than I do mine; 
but, at the same time, I am as unwilling to 
believe that I am superlatively bad, yet I en- 
joy solitude more than I ever enjoyed society, 
even in my most youthful days.”’ 

I told Byron that I expected he would one 
day give the world a collection of useful apho- 
risms, drawn from personal experience. He 
laughed and said—‘ Perhaps I may; those 
are best suited to advise others who have 
missed the road themselves, and this has been 
my case. I have found friends false,—ac- 
quaintances malicious,—relations indifferent, 
—and nearer and dearer connexions perfi- | 
dious. Perhaps much, if not all this, has 
been caused by my own waywardness; but 
that has not prevented my feeling it keenly. 
It has made me look on friends as partakers 
of prosperity,—censurers in adversity,—and 
absentees in distress; and has forced me to 
view my acquaintances merely as persons who 
think themselves justified in courting or cut- 
ting one, as best suits them. But relations I 
regard only as people privileged to tell disa- 
greeable truths, and to accept weighty obliga- 
tions, as matters of course. You have now 
(continued Byron) my unsophisticated opi- 
nion ‘of friends, acquaintances, and relations ; 
of course there are always exceptions, but 
they are rare, and exeeptions do not make 
the rule. All that I have said are but reite- | 
rated truisms that all admit to be just, but 
that few, if any, act upon; they are like the 
death-bell that we hear toll for others, with- 
out thinking that it must soon toll for us; we 
know that others have been deceived, but we 
are either too clever, or too lovable, to meet 
the same fate: we see our friends drop daily 
around us, many of them younger and heal- 
thier than ourselves, yet we think that we 
shall live to be old, as if we possessed some 
stronger hold on life than those who have 
gone before us. Alas! life is but a dream 
from which we are only awakened by death. 
All else is illusion ; changing as we change, 
and each cheating us in turn, until death 
withdraws. the veil, and shows us the dread 
reality. Itg@s strange (said Byron) that feel- 
ing, as most people do, life a burthen, we 
should still cling to it with such pertinacity. 
This is another proof of animal feeling; for if 
the divine spirit that is supposed to animate 
us mastered the animal nature, should we not 
rejoice at laying down the load that has so 
Yong oppressed us, and beneath which we 
have groaned for years, to seek a purer, 


| 
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| but even this eludes our grasp, and we end by 





brighter existence? Who ever reached the 
age of twenty-five (continued Byron) without 





feeling the tedium vite which poisons the lit- 
tle enjoyment that we are allowed to taste? 
We begin life with the hope of attaining hap. 
piness» soon discovering that to be unattaina- 
ble, we seek pleasure as a poor substitute; 







desiring repose, which death alone can give.” 

I told Byron that the greater part of our 
chagrins arose from disappointed hopes; that, 
in our pride and weakness, we eonsidered 
happiness as our birthright, and received in- 
fliction as an injustice; whereas the latter 
was the inevitable lot of man, and the other 
but the ignis fatuus that beguiles the dreary 
path of life, and sparkles but to deceive, | 
added that while peace of mind was left us, 
we could not be called miserable. This great 
est of all earthly consolations depends om our- 
selves; whereas for happiness we rely on 
others: but, as the first is lasting, and the 
second fleeting, we ought to cultivate that of 
which nought but our own actions can de- 
prive us, and enjoy the other as we do a fine 
autumnal day, that we prize the more, be- 
cause we know it will soon be followed by 
winter. 

** Your philosophy is really admirable (said 
Byron) if it were possible to follow it; but | 
suspect that you are among the number of 
those who preach it the most and practise it 
the least, for you have too much feeling to 
have more than a theoretical knowledge of it. 
For example, how would you bear the ingra- 
titude and estrangement of friends—of those 
in whom you had garnered up your heart? | 
suspect that, in such a case, feeling would 
beat philosophy out of the field; for I have 
ever found that philosophy, like experience, 
never comes until one has ceased to require 
its services. I have (continued Byron) ex- 
perienced ingratitude and estrangement from 
friends, and this, more than all else, has de- 
stroyed my confidence in human nature. It 
is thus from individual cases that we are so 
apt to generalize. A few persons on whom 
we have lavished our friendship, without ever 
examining if they had the qualities requisite 
to justify such a preference, are found to be 
ufigrateful and unworthy, and instead of 
blaming our own want of perception in the 
persons so unwisely chosen, we cry out against 
poor human nature: one or two examples of 
ingratitude and selfishness prejudice ds against 
the world; but six times the number of exam- 
ples of goodness and sincerity fail to reconcile 
us to it,—so much more susceptible are we of 
evil impressions than of good. Have you not 
observed (said Byron) how much more prone 
people are to remember injuries than benefits’ 
The most essential services are soon forgot- 
ten; buf'some trifling and often unintentional 
offence is rarely pardoned, and never effaced 
from the memory. All this proves that we 
have a strong and decided predisposition to 
evil; .the tendencies and consequences 
which we may conceal, but cannot eradicate. 
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I think ill of the world, (continued Byron,) 
but I do not, as some cynics assert, believe it 
to be composed of knaves and fools. No, I 
cénsider that it is, for the most part, peopled 
by those who have not talents sufficient to be 
the first, and yet have one degree too much 
to be the second.” 


a 


From the Westminster Review. 
WESLEY FAMILY.* 


Ir is not necessary to determine the abso- 
lute magnitude of the advantages conferred 
on mankind by the founders of Arminian Me- 
thodism ; the rest of their family doubtless de- 
rive much reflected interest from their con- 
nexion with these, but as individuals they also 
possess a great variety of claims to the atten- 
tion of the reader. A biography more preg- 


nant with matter of instruction, or more pro- | 


vocative of reflection upon a vast number of 
important points, is hardly to be pointed out. 


is a curiosity; and its biography is rich in all 
those traits of character, those views into do- 


mestic manners, and into national morals as | 


connected with the histories of individuals, 
which make this species of literature so fasci- 
nating. The history of the Wesley family is, 


in fact, a view both of the religion and the | 


morality of the country from the period of the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity; an Act 
most ludicrously misnamed, for the greater 
poftion of the particoloured sects that have 
variegated the theological history of Britain 
for the last two centuries may be traced to 
this source. 

The first name in the biographical! annals of 
the Wesleys is that of Bartholomew Wesley, 
who was the great grandfather of John Wes- 
ley the laste When the Act of Uniformity 


came into operation he had the living of Char- | 
| shop. | expected you not. 


mouth in Dorsetshire. At the University he 


had acquired some insight into the science of | 
| gers. 


medicine; from the practice of which he 
drew his support subsequently to his eject- 
ment. Physic was indeed the chief resource 


the mischievous effects of the base measure 
by which they were driven upon the world, 
would have been curtailed of some portion of 
mischief. Medicine, which many practised, 


it may be supposed the major part wéte but | '° : , 
imperfectly acquainted with; a fact which | did not, for they pretended one thing and act- 


caused one of the seffering clergy to remark 
to the person by whom his ejectment was put 
in force, “I perceive that this is likely to oc- 
casion the death of many.” 





* A Biographical History of the Wesley Fami- 
ly ; more particularly its earlier branches. 
John Dove.—London. Simpkin ‘and Marshal 
1833. 1 vol. 12mo. 





ne of His Majest 
of the ejected clergy for subsistence; they | a wTL 


were not permitted to teach, or it is possible | 


| testation, of 6wning t 


| you ? 


| to me for my procedure therein. Bishop 


John Wesley, the son of Bartholomew, 
was ejected by the same Act whi¢h turned his 
father out upon the world. He was a mem- 
ber of New Inn Hall, Oxford, and during his 
residence is said to have become a favourite 
of Dr. John Owen, then Vice Chancellor of 
the University. In May 1658, John Wesley 
settled at Whitchurch in Dorsetshire, his fa- 
ther’s county. Here he held the vicarage, the 
income of which was 30/. per annume In that 
age, an income which now implies starvation, 
justified marriage. John Wesley married the 
niece of Dr. Thomas Fuller, the author of 
the *“ Worthies of England,” whose works 
are now reckoned among the treasures of old 
English literature. Like his father Bartho- 
lomew, he had serious scruples on the sub- 
ject of the book of Common Prayer ; and soon 
after the restoration he was.much troubled on 
that account. Dr. Ironside, Bishop of Bris- 
tol, sent for him, and one of those conver- 
sations ensued which were so common in the 
times that intervened between the restoration 


| and the revolution. 
Viewed in no higher light, the Wesley family | 


“ Bishop. But what say you? Did you not 
wear a sword in the time of the Committee of 
safety, with Demy and the rest of them? Wes- 
ley. My Lord, | have given you my answer 
therein: and I further say, that I have consci- 
entiously taken the oath of allegiance, and 
faithfully kept it hitherto. I appeal to all that 
are around me. Bishop. But nobody will trust 
you. You stood it out to the last gasp. Wesley. 
1 know not what you mean by the last gasp. 
When I saw the pleasure of Providence to 
turn the order of things, I did submit quietly 
thereunto. Bishop: That was at last. Wesley. 


| Yet many such men are now trusted, and about 


the king. Bishop. They are such as fought on 
the parliament side during the war, yet disown- 
ed those latter proceedings; but, you abode 
even till Haselrig’s coming to Portsmouth. 
Wesley. His Majesty has pardoned whatever 
you may be informed of concerning me of that 
nature. Iam not here on that account. Bi- 
Wesley. Your lord- 
ship sent your desire by two or three messen- 
Had I been refractory, I need not have 
come; but I would give no just cause of of- 
fence. I still think that the Non-conformists 
senemies. Bishop. 


They were traitors. T began the war. 


ey 
Knox and Buchanan in Scotland, and those like 
them in England. tome: I have read the pro- 
e 


king’s supremacy. 
Bishop. They did it in hypocrisy. Wesley. You 
used to tax the r ipdependents for judgi 

folks’ hearts. ho doth it now? Bishop. I 


ed another. Do not 1 know them better than 
Wesley. 1 know them by their works. 
Bishop. Well then, you justify your preaching, 
without ordination according to law? Wesley. 
All these things laid together are ey ad 
- The 

are notenough. Wesley. There has been mi 
written in proofof the preaching of gifted per- 
sons, with such approbation, than has been an- 
swered by any one yét. Bishop. 1 am glad I 
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have heard you. You will stand to your prin- 
ciples, you say? Wesley. | intend it, = 
the grace of God; and to be faithful to the 
king's majesty, however you may deal with 
you. Wes- 
Bishop. Farewell, 


me. Bishop. | will not meddle wi 
ley. Farewell to you, Sir. 
good Mr. Wesley.’’—p. 23. 


In the first portion of the dialogue, which 
as preserved by Calamy or abridged by Mr. 
Dove is*too long to quote, the conscientious 
dissident had much the advantage of the man 
clothed in authority. Argument availed how- 
ever as little here as on similar occasions. In 
the beginning of 1662 Mr. Wesley was seized 
as he left the church on a Sunday, and com- 
mitted to Blandford Gaol. 

After his ejection Mr. Wesley found an asy- 
lum at Preston in Dorsetshire, where subse- 
quently he preached under such precautions 
as were then absolutely necessary. He was 
however thrown into prison no less than four 
several times, and closed a short but troubled 
life at the age of thirty-five, about the year 
1670. His widow survived him through some 
forty years of poverty and destitution. 

This John Wesley left two sons, Matthew 
and Samuel. 
physician or surgeon, it is not clear which, 
in the metropolis. Little is known of him 
except from his occasional intercourse with 


and Charles the founders of the Methodists, 
and of Samuel their elder brother, the wit 
and poet of the days of Sir Robert Walpole. 

From what has been said of John Wesley 
of Whitchurch, it may be presumed that he 
neither possessed nor left behind him any re- 
sources out of which his two sons might be 
educated. Yet both attained to eminence in 
their respective professions. The steps by 
which Samuel reached the church, were de- 
tailed by him on occasion of his being chafged 
with being a bad husband of his means. The 
extract will show what hardships students of 
that day worked their way through. The 


it is from the pen of the Rector of Epworth, 
and in fact pretty nearly contains all his early 
pecuniary history. 


“ Imprimis. When he first walked to Ox- 
ford, he had in cash 2/. 5s. 

* He lived there till he took *his bachelor’s 
degree, without any preferment, or assistance 
except one crown. 

. by God's blessing om his own industry, he 
net to London 10/. 15s. 

** When he came to London, he got deacon’s 
orders, and a cure, for which he had 281. for 
one year. 

“In which year for his board, ordination 
and habit, he was indebted 30/., which he af- 
terwards paid. 

“Then he went to sea, where he had for 
one year 7(l., not paid till two. years after his 
return. 

' “He then got a curacy of 301. per annum, 





| port from his connexions. 
| sudden one; for reasons of a very insufficient 
| kind, he is said to have turned his back upon 


Matthew became an eminent | 
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for two years, and by his own industry he made 
it GOl. per annum. 

“ He married, and had a son; and he and 
his wife and child boarded for some years, in 
or near London, without running into debt.”’ 
—p. 76. 

The manner in which he supported him- 
self at Oxford is not stated; it is probable that 
he had already established a connexion with 
John Dunton, the eccentric publisher of that 
day, who under the title of his “ Life and 


| Errors,’ has left a most singular record of a 


very extraordinary character. 

But that the son of the staunch and scru- 
pulous non-conformist of Whitchurch, should 
go to Oxford at all, is hardly less surprising 
than that he should reside there and take his 
degree without deriving any means of sup- 
The step wasa 


dissent and all the political opinions that usu- 
ally went along with non-conformists, and 
without communicating a word of his inten- 


| tion to any one, to have set off early one 
| morning on foot to Oxford. 


Having once 
taken the resolution of deserting his family 
principles, he assuredly never relented. He 
commenced Tory and High Churchman, with 
all the zeal and energy of an apostate. He 


| not only left the Dissenters, but endeavoured 


the family of his brother, the father of John ~ expose them; his vehement attacks upon 


them excited the hostility of that body, and 
conferred neither credit nor yet emolument 
upon himself. 

Very soon after leaving the University, 
Samuel Wesley married. His wife was the 
daughter of Dr. Annesley, one of the most 
eminent non-conformists of the day. In the- 


| ological biography the name of no man stands 


higher for learning, zeal, and charity. He 
lived to a great age in the active exercise of 
every faculty, and long before he died was 
held a sort of patriarch of the non-conformist 
church, beyond the pale of which he was 


statement is drawn up in the third person, but scarcely less honoured than within its sanctu- 


ary. Dunton the bookseller had married one 
daughter, and through this connexion it is 
probable Samuel Wesley was introduced once 
more, though but for choice of a helpmate, 
among the Dissenters. With some view to 
the support of the marriage state, Wesley 
published his first work, through the means 
of his brother-in-law Dunton. It was poetry, 
or at least verse, and was called “ Maggots, 
or Poems on subjects never before handled.” 
His muse was a short time after more profit- 
ably employed. The revolution of 1688 had 
taken place; Mr. Wesley had resisted the 
temptations of the agents of James II., who 
had made him brilliant offers on the condition 
of his preaching Popery. In spite, however, 
of the cloud which hangs over his sudden de- 
sertion of the Dissenters, Wesley was not a 
man to listen to aught but his conscience in a 
matter of religion. With characteristic bold- 





ness he refused to read the King’s declaration, 
and though surrounded by courtiers, soldiers, 
and informers, he preached manfully against 
it from the text Daniel, iit. 17, 18: “ Be it 
known unto thee, O king, that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up.” 

In perfect accordance with this, Mr. Wes- 


ley was a zealous approver of the revolution, | 


and took an early opportunity of recommend- 
ing himself to the new government by dedi- 
cating his ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ an elaborate 
poem, to the Queen. He was in return pre- 
sented with the living of Epworth in Lin- 
colnshire, of the estimated worth of 2001. per 
annum; a sum, however, which he never re- 
alized. Epworth is in the Isle of Axholme, 
aremote and unfrequented part of the coun- 
try, flat and unpicturesque in its appearance ; 
and if some passages of their conduct to Mr. 
Wesley are to be taken as an index of the 
character of the inhabitants, the learned poet 
and divine was not fortunate in his neigh- 
bours. This living Mr. Wesley held upwards 
of forty years. 


| 


This obscure village was the | 


scene of all his weal and wo during the | 
| of his once going into a wheat-field when the 


greater part of an active and stormy existence. 
Here nineteen children were born to him, all 


of whom lived to be educated, and ten ar- | 


rived at maturity. On a scanty income, with 


a father who, if not improvident, was a bad 
manager and of an unconciliating temper,— 
it may be supposed that such a family was | 


not reared without many a bitter struggle on 
the part of their exemplary mother. Mrs. 
Wesley was in fact a not less remarkable per- 
son than her husband. The family of Dr. 


Annesley was celebrated for the beauty, learn- | 


ing, and piety of its daughters; and Susan- 
nah, who fell to the lot of Samuel Wesley, 
seems to have had a full share of qualities 
which at that time were more highly valued 
in women than at the present day. Among 
all the changes that have taken place, there 
is none greater than that which has gradually 
been effected in female education. The point 
started from is altogether different, the end 
aimed at is hardly the same, and the means 
are as far as the poles asunder. For instance, 
Susannah Annesley at thirteen years of age 
had reviewed the whole controversy between 


the Dissenters and the Church, and had form- - 


ed opinions on the subject which she never 
saw occasion to change, unless that is to be 
called a change which was operated upon her 
by the preaching of her son John, who found 
out that at seventy years of age, and after 
leading a life of piety, prayer, and the strict- 
est virtue, his mother had not been a Chris- 
tian. Dr. Adam Clarke ventures to dissent 
from his great master, and says of Mrs. Wes- 
ley, “I have been acquainted with many pi- 
ous females. I have read the lives of several 
others, and compared memoirs of not a few ; 
but of such a woman, take her for all in all, 
I have not heard, nor with her equal have | 
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been acquainted. Such a one Solomon has 
described, and to Mrs. Wesley I can apply 
the character of his accomplished housewife, 
‘Many daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellest them all.’ ”’ 

The living of Epworth no doubt came in 
high season to the succour of the affairs of 
the poor clerk, living, or rather starving, on 
a cure of 501. a year, with a wife and five 
children. But Epworth itself was not a very 
magnificent affair; the vicar was behind-hand, 
and the expenses of taking possession threw 
him still further back. The only regular’part 
of his income, was a child per annum. Pro- 
bably this circumstance prevented him from 
ever improving the miserable state of his af- 
fairs, when joined with those accidents which 
in the present constitution of the church are 
always interfering with the efficieney of the 
clergyman, such as fines, inundations, law 
and parish squabbles. Once the parson’s barn 
fell, twice his house was burnt down; events 
closely connected, in all probability, with his 
taking his tithes in kind. Of the spirit en- 
couraged by this mode of collecting a revenue, 
an idea may be gathered from the story told 


tithe corn was laid out, and finding the farmer 
occupied with a pair of shears snipping off 
the ears into a bag. Not appearing to observe 
the occupation of the farmer, he joined the 
man with the sack on his shoulders; and lead- 
ing him in conversation through the town, 
until they arrived at the market place, and 
then suddenly seizing his burthen, he emp- 
tied its contents on the ground in the eyes of 
the farmer's townsmen. Mr. Wesley seems 
to have reckoned on the operation of shame. 
It is moreover recorded that his cows were 
stabbed in the night; and worst of all, his 
newly built parsonage was for a length of 
time visited. by a ghost, that would permit 
neither the vicar of Epworth nor his family 
to have any rest. An election squabble did 
not mend the matter; his zealous co-operation 
with the high church and unpopular party 
caused him to be pursued and worried by the 
mob, who waylaid him on his return home, 
and celebrated a charivari under his windows. 
Party spirit was shown in astil! more disgust- 
ing manner. At the instance of one of the 
candidates, he was thrown into Lincoln jail 
on the suit of one of his creditors. Mr. Wesley 
had a steady friend in an amiable prelate, 
Sharp, archbishop of York, and it is in his 
letters to him that are found the details of 
many of these miseries. He appears to have 
borne them with fortitude, and to have strug- 
gled against poverty and embarrassment with 
energy as well as patience. Some of the 
passages in the correspondence will exalt him 
in the estimation of the reader, and cannot 
fail to excite interest. 
“EB , Dec, 30th, 1700. 
“‘ Fifty pounds interest and principal I have 
paid my Lord of Sarum’s goldsmith: all which 
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keeps me necessitous, especially since interest 
money begins to pinch me; and I am always 
called on for money before I make it, and must 
buy every thing at the worst hand; whereas, 
could I be so happy as to get on the right side 
of my income, I should not fear, by God's help, 
to live honestly in the world, and leave a little 
to my children. I think, as ‘tis, I could per- 
haps work it out in time, in half a dozen or 
half a score years, if my heart should hold so 
long; but as for that, God's will be done.’’— 
p. 98. 


The letter of which this is the conclusion, 
appears to have made a deep impression on 
the benevolent mind of the archbishop; the 
succedaneum however which he suggested 
for the relief of poor Mr. Wesley’s affairs, 
was of the oddest description. His Grace 
proposed to apply to the House of Lords to 
obtain for him a brief for losses sustained by 
childbearing ; besides which bright idea, he 
sent him money and prevailed on others to do 
the same. Mr. Wesley was grateful enough 
for the money, but no .wise disposed to fall 
into the unprecedented scheme of classing 
the birth of his children with those other so 
called visitations of Providence, sickness, fire, 
and inundation. 


“T most humbly thank your Grace” says 
Mr. Wesley in reply, “ that you did not close 
with the motion which you mentioned in your 
first letter; for I had rather choose to remain 
all my life in my present circumstances, than 
consent that your Lordship should do any such 
thing; nor indeed should I be willing on my 
own account, to trouble the House of Lords in 
the method proposed, for I believe mine would 
be the first instance of a brief for losses by 
child-bearing that ever came before the ho- 
nourable House,’’—p. 99. 


With respect to the money and the archbi- 
shop's sympathy with the hardships he had to 
undergo, he speaks in a very different strain. 


“ When I received your Grace's first letter, 
I thanked God upon my knees for it, and have | 
done the same I believe twenty times since, as 
often as I read it, and more than once for the 
other, which I received but yesterday. Cer- 
tainly never did an archbishop write in such a 
manneg to an Isle-poet, but it is peculiar to 
your Grace to oblige so as none besides can do 
it. I know you will be angry, but I can’t help 
it, truth will out, though in a plain and rough 
dress, and I should sin against God if I now 
neglected to make all the poor acknowledg- | 
ments I am able.”"—May lth, 1701.—p. 99. 
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” 


her.’’ This was the widow of the John Wes- 
ley whose conversation with Bishop Ironside 
above forty years before this time, has been 
spoken of. She-appears to have been solely 
dependent on her two children; of the assist- 
ance rendered by one we do not hear, the 
other could ill spare an ill-paid annual ten 
pounds. Verily non-conformity was no holi- 
day work. 

In 1702, Mr. Wesley’s house was burnt 
down for the first time, and the archbishop of 
York again came forward with his assistance. 
Mr. Wesley in one of his grateful letters, 
enumerates all the donations he had received 
from, and by means of his Grace. They 
amount to 1841. 17s. 6d. “a frightful sum,” 
he says “if one saw it altogether.” But he 
did not see it altogether, so that it did him 
but an inferior portion of good. His debts 
were not paid off, and in the year 1705 he is 
found “at rest in the haven’ of Lincoln 

aol. 

The following characteristic letter commu- 
nicates the event to the archbishop ;— 


“Lincoln Castle, June 25th, 1705. 
** My “Lorn, 

“T an now at rest, for I have come to the 
haven were I have long expected to be, On 
Friday lat, after I had been christening a 
child at Epworth, I was arrested in the church 
yard by one who had been my servant, at the 
suit of a relation of Mr. Whichcott’s, accord- 
ing to promise, when they were in the Isle be- 
fore the election. The sum was not 30/. One 
of my biggest concerns was leaving my poor 
lambs in the midst of so many wolves. But 
the great Shepherd is able to provide for them, 
and to preserve them. My wife bears it with 
that courage which becomes her. I don't des- 


| pair of doing some good here, and it may be I 


shall do more in this new parish, than in my old 
one; for I have leave to read prayers every 
morning and afternoon in this prison, and to 
preach once on a Sunday, which I choose to do 
in the afternoon, when there is no service at 
the Minster. I am getting acquainted with 
my brother jail-birds as fast as I can, and shall 
write to London, next post, to “the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge,’’ who I hope 
will send me some books to distribute amongst 
them. I should not write these things from a 
jail, if I thought your Grace would believe me 
ess for being here, where, if I should lay my 


bones, I'd bless God, and pray for your Grace.” 


—p. 106. S. Westey. 


The origin of his incarceration being politi- 


| cal, political friends came forward. Mr. Wes- 


The archbishop’s letter communicated the 
fact that the countess of Northampton had 
sent him 20/. Of this sum he says, he must 
divide it; “half to my poor mother, with 
whom I am now above a year behind-hand; | 
the other ten pounds for my own family. My 
mother will wait on your Grace for her ten 
pounds: she knows not the particulars of my 
circumstances, which I keep from her as | 
much as I can, that they may not trouble | 


ley was not many months in gaol; the debt 
was paid, and a subscription entered into, 
which probably made his condition easier 
than it ever had been. 


“ My Lord, 

“] am so full of God's mercies, that neither 
my eyes nor heart can hold them. When I 
came hither my stock was but little above ten 
shillings, and my wife’s at home scarcely s0 
much. She soon sent me her rings, because 
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she had nothing else to relieve me with; but 1 | not permitted to hear these extraordinary 


returned them, and God soon provided for me. 
The most of those who have been my benefac- 
tors keep themselves concealed. But they are 
all known to Him who first put it into their 
hearts to show me so much kindness; and I 
beg your Grace to assist me to praise God for 
it, and to pray for his blessing upon them.”— 
p- 108. 


In 1709, the Rectory of Epworth was again 
burnt down to the ground; this time nothing 
was saved, and the life of one child was only 
just preserved; that child was John Wesley, 
who has given an account of his narrow es- 





cape himself from his own infantine recollec- | 


tions. 
flames engraved as an emblem under one of 
his portraits, with these words for the motto, 
“Ts not this a brand plucked out of the burn- 
ing?’ The oly thing besides rescued from 
the flames, was a leaf of Mr. Wesley's Poly- 


In reference to it, he had a house in | 


glott Bible, and the only part of it legible was | 
the text Vade: vende omnia que habes, et attolle | 
crucem et sequere me. John Wesley attributes | 


the burning to that most combustible of all | 


fire-brands, the tithe. The destruction of the 
parsonage led Mr. Wesley into all the prover- 
bial embarrassments of builders. He was in- 
duced to construct a large substantial brick 
house (the previous one having been com- 
posed of mud, timber, and thatch), in which, 
after it was completed, he probably never 
knew an unrufiled day. Now would have 
been the time for the Archbishop to step for- 
ward with his brief, first detailing the loss by 
fire, and next the misery of building. 

Mr. Wesley had scarcely got warm in his 





new house, when the ghost commenced its dis- | 


turbances. The noises of this extraordinary 
time; but after the alarm had subsided, he 
contributed to the amusement of the younger 
branches of the household, and among them 
went by the familiar name of “ Old Jeffrey.” 
Among the members of the family and their 


| and trailing along. 


friends, these noises, however, excited consi- , 
derable speculation ; and Mr. Wesley himself | 


was moved to exorcise the spirit, and after- 
wards to detail the history of it. The cireum- 


| of it; saying, ‘ 


stances as recorded in different letters and re- | 


ports were published by Dr. Priestley, as the 
best authenticated ghost story within his 
knowledge. The form of Old Jeffrey's visi- 


tation was chiefly that of sound; he would | 
knock solemnly against the walls, gobble like | 
a turkey-cock up and down stairs, imitate the | 


sound fearful to the ears of housekeepers, of 
a crash of glass, or of the emptying of a bag 
of money. He was pursued from room to 


door, but was invisible except on two occa- 
sions, when Mrs. Wesley saw something run 
from under the bed like a badger, and Robin, 
the man, saw something run from under the 
oven like a rabbit with “its little scut stand- 
ing straight up.’ Mr. Wesley, at first, was 


room in vain; he was felt to push against the | 


sounds; and as according to the superstitious, 
the man who is not aware of these visitations 
is threatened with death, the communication 
was not made to him until it was impossible 
to keep it secret. He treated Jeffrey with 
derision in the first instance, and threw out a 
very ungallant insinuation against his daugh- 
ters, that Old Jeffrey was the work of their 
lovers. Jeffrey appears to have had pretty 
good information; from that night he plagued 
Mr. Wesley along with the rest of the family ; 
and he who had laughed at the ghost, grew 
both angry and frightened. He solemnly 
questioned it “if it were Sammy,” meaning 
his eldest boy then at Westminster-school; 
“and bid it, if it were, and could not speak, 
to knock again; but it did no more that night, 
which made us hope it was not against your 
death.” (Mrs. Wesley's Letter to her son Sa- 
muel. Appendix, p. 283.) At another time, 
he went close to the place where the knock- 
ing was heard, in company with a neighbour- 
ing clergyman, and said sternly, “ thou deaf 
and dumb devil, why dost thou frighten these 
children (it was in the nursery). Come to 
me in my study, that am a man.” He was 
going to fire a pistol at it, but his brother cler- 
gyman prevented him. The ghost accepted 
his invitation, and the next evening visited 
Mr. Wesley in his study, but nothing came 
of it. 

Some of the circumstances are thus related 
by Mr. John Wesley, as taken from the 
mouths of his sisters. 


“The next evening, (4th Dec. 1716) between 
five and six o'clock, my sister Molly, then 
about twenty years of age, sitting in the dining 


visiter continued to annoy the family for some room, reading, heard the door that leads into 


the hall open, and a person walking in, that 
seemed to have on a silk night-gown, rustlin 
It appeared to walk roun 
her, and then to the door: but she could see 
nothing. So she rose, put her book under her 
arm, and walked slowly away. After supper, 
she was sitting with my sister Sukey, (about a 
year older.) in one of the chambers, and telling 
her what had happened, she quite made light 
wonder you are so easily 
frightened; I would fain see what could 
frighten me.’ Presently a knocking began 
under the table. She took the candle and 
looked, but could find nothing. The iron case- 
ment began to clatter, and the lid of a warm- 
ing-pan. Next, the latch of the door began to 
move up and down without ceasing. She 
started up, leaped into the bed without un- 
dressing, pulled the bed-clothes over her head, 
and never ventured to look up till morning. A 
night or two after, my sister Hetty, a year 
ounger than Molly, was waiting, as usual, 
letwese nine and ten, to take away my fa- 
ther’s candle, when she heard one coming 
down the garret stairs, walking slowly. At 
every step, the house seemed shook from top 
to bottom. Just then my father called. She 
went in, took his candle, and got to bed as fast 
as possible. In the morning, she told this to 
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my eldest sister, who said, ‘ you know I believe 
none of these things. Pray let me take away 
the candle to-night, and | will find out the 
trick.’ She accordingly took my sister Het- 
ty’s place ; and had no sooner taken away the 
candle, than she heard a noise below. She 
hastened down stairs to the hall, where the 
noise was. But it was then in the kitchen. 
She ran into the kitchen, where it was drum- 
ming on the inside of the screen. When she 


went round, it was drumming on the outside. | 


Then she heard a knocking at the back-kitchen 
door. She ran to it; unlocked it softly; and 
when the knocking was repeated, suddenly 
opened it; but nothing was to be seen. As 
soon as she had shut it, the knocking began 
again. She opened it again, but could see 
nothing: when she went to shut the door, it 
was violently thrust against her: but she set 
her knee to the door, forced it to, and turned 
the key. Then the noise began again: but she 
let it go on, and went up to bed. 

e the next morning my sister ery my mo- 
ther what had happened, she said, ‘If | hear 
any thing myself, P shall know how to judge.’ 
Soon after, E.wilia begged her mother to come 
into the nursery. She did, and heard in a cor- 
ner of the room, as it were the violent rocking 
of acradle. She was convinced it was preter- 
natural, and earnestly prayed it might not dis- 
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| rous spirit. 


turb her in her chamber at the hours of her re- | 


tirement: and it neverdid. She now thought 
it was proper to tell my father. He was ex- 


it was love or hate that animated this boiste- 
Cause enough for both there 
seems to have been; the chambers of the 
haunted house were tenanted with four or five 
lovely young women kept up under the strict- 
est regimen, and the whole of the attic floor 
was converted into a huge granary for tithe 
corn, so that it may be supposed that Jeffrey 
had business on either floor. If Old Jeffrey 
owed his existence to the young men of the 
neighbourhood, it must be confessed that the 
parsonage of Epworth presented a fine mark 
for the lovers of practical joke. First, there 
was the somewhat pompous clergyman him- 
self, the High Tory “ Isle-poet,”’ with his 
stickling for tithes, conjoined with a worldly 
simplicity and a devotion to learning that 
might have served as a model for Parson 
Adams himself. Mrs. Wesley was a person 
to be approached with more rev@rence, and it 
is seen that Jeffrey in some degree respected 
her wishes. But even she, was vulnerable 
on the points of her formality, her excessive 
strictness, and the severity of discipline under 
which she brought up her numerous house- 
hold. It might be supposed that the close re- 
tirement, the perpetual prayer and meditation, 
the solemn demeanour, and the incessant de- 
votion to the sterner duties, would not be 


| agreeable to a parcel of girls, who in spite of 


tremely angry, and said, “ Sukey, 1am asham- | 


ed of you: these girls frighten one another; 
but you are a woman of sense, and should 
know better. Let me hear of it no more.’ At 
six in the evening, we had family prayers as 
usual. When my father began the prayer for 
the king, a knocking commenced all round the 
room ; anda thundering one attended the Amen. 
The same was heard from this time every morn- 
ing and evening, while the prayer for the king 
was repeated.’’—p. 255. 


It must be remarked, that Old Jeffrey was 
always a staunch Jacobite; he would never 
permit Mr. Wesley to pray for the King or 
the Prince of Wales without disturbing the 
house. This was a sore subject with Mr. 
Wesley, and he made a point of repeating the 
prayer. There is no doubt that Jeffrey was 
well acquainted with the family history. On 
one occasion, Mr. Wesley had been so offend- 
ed with his wife because she would not pray 
for King William, that he left his home say- 
ing, thatif they had two Kings they should 
have two beds, repaired to London, and did 
not return to his home and his parish til] the 
death of King William, when both at length 
agreed that Queen Anne was the true Queen. 
So that the Jacobite noise was no doubt a se- 
verer blow upon Mr. Wesley’s nerves than 
any other of the knocks that Old Jeffrey was 
in the habit of inflicting upon any part of the 
house. After becoming the jest of the family, 
and his knocking being made into the signal 
for the children to go to bed, Old Jeffrey sud- 
denly took his departure and was never more 
heard of; and to this day it is dubious whether 


the rigour of their decorum might let out the 
truth, though by a glance, that they had other 
ideas flitting through the brain than suchas 
were found in the then new and popular work 
the Whole Duty of Man. 

The domestic discipline maintained at the 
Rectory of Epworth is so agreeable to the opi- 
nions of all that have hitherto taken in hand 
the subject of the Wesley family, that it will 
excite no surprise to find it the subject of un- 
bounded eulogy. John Wesley deemed so 


| highly of the plan, and the principles under 


| 
} 
| 








| which he and his brothers and sisters had been 


reared, that he requested his mother to write 
down the rules of her practice, apparently 
that he might recommend it for the benefit of 
others. The letter is preserved in this volume. 
It contains a full and striking statement of the 
manner in which the households of our reli- 
gious ancestors were conducted. At the time 
of this letter, England was essentially a reli- 
gious country, and according to the ideas en- 
tertained of religion, the interior of domes- 
tic life was very carefully regulated. It is 
true that ribaldry and debauchery were not 
rare in those days; but they were chiefly col- 
lected in the metropolis, and exhibited espe- 
cially in the straggling loyalists, who had 
passed an exile on the continent. The re- 
mains of the discipline are still to be found in 
remote families, but, as a general system, it 
no longer exists. 

“ Epworth, July 24th, 1732. 

“ Dear Son,—According to your desire. 

have collected the a rules I observed in 
educating my family. 
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The childten were always put into a re- 
gular method of living, in such things as they 
were capable of, from their birth; asin dressing 
and undressing, changing their linen, &c. The 
first quarter commonly passes in sleep. After 
that they were, if possible, laid into their cradle 
awake, and rocked: te sleep; and so they were 
kept rocking till it was time for them to awake. 
This was done to bring them to a regular course 
of sleeping, which, at first, was three hours in 
the mortiing, and three in the afternoon; after- 
wards two hours, till they needed none at all. 
When turned a year old (and some before.) 
they were taught to fear the rod, and to ery 
softly, by which means they escaped much cor- 
rection which they might otherwise have had; 
and that most aan noise of the crying of 
children was rarely heard in the house. 

“ As soon as they grew pretty strong, they 
were confined to three meals a y ey At dinner 
their little table and chairs were set by ours, 
where they could be overlooked: and they 
were suffered to eat and drink as much as they 
would, but not to call for any thing. If they 
wanted aught, they used to whisper to the 
maid that attended them, who came and spoke 
to me; and as soon as they could handle a 
knife and fork, they were set to our table. 


They were never suffered to choose their meat; | 


but always made to eat such things as were 
rovided for the family. Drinking or eating 


tween meals was never allowed, unless in 
case of sickness, which seldom happened. Nor 
were they suffered to go into the kitchen to ask 
any thing of the servants, when they were at 


meat: if it was known they did so, they were 
certainly beat, and the servants severely repri- 
manded. At six, as soon as family prayer was 


over, they had their supper ; at seven the maid | 
washed them, and beginning at the youngest, 
| were quickly made to understand they should 


she undressed and got them all to bed by eight; 
at which time she left them in their several 
rooms awake, for there was no such thing al- 
lowed in our house as sitting by a child till it 
fell asleep. They were so constantly used to 
eat and drink what was given them, that when 
any of them were ill, there was no difficulty in 
making them take the most unpleasant medi- 
cine, for they durst not refuse it. 

“In order to form the minds of children, the 
first thing to be done is to conquer their will. 
To inform the understanding is a work of time ; 
and must, with children, proceed by slow de- 


grees, as they are able to bear it: but the sub- | 
capacity, and good health. 


jecting the will is a thing that must be done at 


once, and the sooner the better; for by neglecting | 
| women can do as long as they live. 


timely correction, they will contract a stubborn- 


ness and obstinacy which are hardly ever after | 
| was not permitted, except for good cause; and 


conquered, and never without using such se- 
verity as would be as painful to me as to the 
child. In the esteem of the world they pass 
for kind and indulgent, whom [ call cruel pa- 
rents; who permit their children to get habits 
which they know must be afterwards broken. 
When the will of a child is subdued, and it is 
brought to revere and stand in awe of its pa- 
rents, then a great many childish follies and 
inadvertencies may be passed by. Some should 
be overlooked, and others mildly reproved: but 
no wilful transgression ought ever to be for- 
given children, without chastisement less or 
more, as the nature and circumstances of the 
Muaseum—V ol. X XXIII. 








offence may require. I insist upon conquering 
the will of children betimes, because this is the 
only strong and rational foundation of a reli- 
gious education, without which, both precept 
and example will be ineffectual. But when 
this is thoroughly done, then a child is capable 
of being governed by the reason and piety of 
its parents, till its own understanding comes to 
maturity, and the principles of religion have 
taken root in the mind. 

“ T cannot yet dismiss this subject. As se/f- 
will is the root of all sin and misery, so what- 
ever cherishes this in children ensures their 
wretchedness and irreligion: whatever checks 
and mortifies it, promotes their future happi- 
ness and piety. This is still more evident, if 
we farther consider that religion is nothing 
else than doing the will af God, and not our 
own; that the one grand impediment to our 
temporal and eternal happiness being this self- 
will, no indulgence of it can be trivial, no de- 
nial unprofitable. Heaven or hell depends on 
this alone. So that the parent who studies to 
subdue it in his child, works together with 
God in the renewing and saving a soul. The 
parent who indulges it, does the devil's work ; 
makes religion impracticable, salvation unat- 
tainable, and does all that in him lies to damn 
his child, soul and body, for ever. 

“ Our children were taught, as soon as they 
could speak, the Lord’s prayer, which they were 
made to say at rising and bedtime constantly; 
to which, as they grew older, were added a 
short prayer for their parents, and some por- 
tion of Scripture, as their memories could bear. 
They were very early made to distinguish the 
Sabbath from other days. They were taught to 
be still at family prayers, and to ask a blessing 
immediately after meals, which they used to do 
by signs, betore they could kneel or speak. They 


have nothing they cried for, and instructed to 
speak respectfully for what they wanted 
“Taking God's name in vain, cursing and 
swearing, profaneness, obscenity, rude ill-bred 
names, were never heard among them; nor 
were they ever permitted to call each other by 
their proper names, without the addition of 
brother or sister. There was no such thing as 
loud talking or playing allowed: but every one 
was kept close to business for the six hours of 
school. And it is almost incredible what a 
child may be taught in a quarter of a year by a 
vigorous application, if it have but a tolerable 
; Kezzy excepted, 
all could read better at that time, than most 
Rising 
from their places, or going out of the room, 


running into the yard, garden, or street, without 
leave, was always considered a capital offence. 

“For some years we.went on very well. 
Never were children better disposed to piety, 
or in more subjection to their parents, till that 
fatat dispersion of them, after the fire, into se- 
veral families. In those they were left at full 
liberty to converse with servants, which before 
they had always been restrained from; and to 
run abroad to play with any children good or 
bad. They soon learned to neglect a strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath; and got knowledge 
of several songs, and bad things. which before 
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they had no notion of. That civil behaviour, 
which mgde them admired, when they were at 
home, by all who saw them, was, in a great 
measure, lost; and clownish accent, and many 
rude ways learnt, which were not reformed, 
without some difficulty. When the house was 
rebuilt, and all the children brought home, we 
entered on a strict reform; and then we began 
the custom of singing psalms at beginning and 
leaving school, morning and evening. Then 
also that of a general retirement at five o'clock 
was entered upon: when the oldest took the 
youngest that could speak, and the second the 
next, to whom they read the Ims for the 
day, and a chapter in the New Testament; as 
in the morning they were directed to read the 
psalms, and a chapter in the Old; after which 
they went to their private prayers, before they 
got their breakfast, or came into the family. 

“ There were several by-laws observed among 
us. I mention them here because I think them 
useful. 

“1. It had been observed that cowardice 
and fear of punishment often lead children into 
lying; till they get a custom of it which they 
cannot leave. To prevent this, a law was made, 
that whoever was charged with a fault, of which 
they were guilty, if they would ingenuously con- 
fess it, and promise to amend, should not be 
beaten. This rule prevented a great deal of 
lying. 

“2. That no sinful action, as lying, playing" 
at church, or on the Lord's day, disobedience, 
quarrelling, &c., should ever pass unpunished. 

“3. That no child should ever be chid, or 
beat tice for the same fault; and that if the 
amended, they should never be upbraided with 
it afterwards. 

“4. That every signal act of obedience, es- 
pecially when it crossed their own inclinations, 
should bealways commended, and frequently 
rewarded, according to the merits of the case. 

“5, That if ever any child performed an act 
of obedience, or did any thing with an intention 
to please, though the performance was not well, 
yetthe obedience and intention should be kindly 
accepted, and the child, with sweetness, directed 
how to do better for the future. 

“6. That propriety be inviolably preserved ; 
and none suffered to invade the property of 
another in the smallest matter, though it were 
but of the value of a farthing, or a pin; which 
they might not take from the owner without, 
much less against, his consent. This rule can 
never be too much inculcated on the minds of 
children. 

“7. That promises be strictly observed: and 
a gift once bestowed, and so the right passed 
away from the donor, be not resumed, but left 
to the disposal of him to whom it was given; 
unless it were conditional, and the condition of 
the obligation not performed. 





. - an odd mistake, arising probably in the re- 
peated copying of manuscripts, the book for play- 
ing reads pilfering. 
risk of error, that the Miss and Master Wesleys 
were not exclusively restrained from pilfering, ‘at 
church and on Sundays. ‘Those who have tasted 
of any wy A the same discipline, know full 


It may be assumed without 


well what crimes are, to which young Chris- 
tians are liable on these occasions. 
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“8, That no girl be taught to work till she 
can read very well; and then that she be kept 
to her work with the same application, and for 
the same time that she was held to in reading. 
This rule also is much to be observed; for the 
putting children to learn sewing before they 
can read perfectly, is the very reason why so 
few women can read fit to be heard, and never 
to be well understood.’’—p. 156. 


The spirit of this system is the beauty of 
order, and the reverence of authority. All 
that habit can effect, is done. Impressions 
will be made on the child, that will always 
have their weight with the adult. Saving a 
little too much talk of beating, it is excellent 
as the means,—as preparing a foundation; 
but the superstructure is all to come, and 
most, both men and women, make it for them- 
selves. To start a child with good habits and 
dispositions, and as muth freedom as possible 
from ill ones, is about as much as the light of 
modern times discovers can be done for it. 
What goes much beyond this, ends generally 
in the catechumen’s running away, and the 
wiseacre that was the cause of it, lamenting 
the depravity of youth. The great danger of 
disappointment to the curious in the restrictive 
system, is from carrying it on too long. In 
the instance of Mrs. Wesley it has been said, 
that her failure was miserable and complete; 
because of all the seven daughters of whom 
any thing is heard, not one appears to have 
enjoyed a decent share of happiness in mar- 
riage. It ought, however, to be shown that 
it was the fault of either the mother or the 
daughters. On the contrary, it appears that 
they were ill matched, and that surrounded 
by painful and difficult circumstances their 
conduct was of a kind to command both pity 
and admiration. In the two cases of which 
most is known, those of Mrs. Hayes and Mrs. 
Wright, the first was married to a madman 
whose irrationality showed itself chiefly in 
vice, and his wife proved herself a model of 
forbearance, good temper, and steady pro- 
priety. Mrs. Wright, the Mehetabel of whom 
and of whose poetry so much has been said, 
was married to an ignorant drunkard in an 
inferior station in life; and the misery of this 
union was borne with a mixture of wretched- 
ness and resignation that deeply interests all 
who read her story. She exhaled her com- 
plaints now and then in verse, but it was only 
after the most earnest endeavour to extract 
some sources of consolation from her bitter 
lot,—a task that was found to be in vain. 
Mrs. Ellison separated from her husband; he 
was a boisterous squire in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire, who, after proving himself a totally unfit 
companion for a daughter of Mrs. Wesley, 
set the house on fire in a fit of some sort of 
debauchery, after which his wife never would 
reside under the same roof again. In her so- 
litude she practised every Christian virtue. 
Mrs. Horder’s husband died very early in 
their married life. Mrs. Whitelamb, the de- 
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formed but beautiful Mary, died in giving 
birth to her first child. Kezzia died in single 
blessedness at a little more than thirty ; and 
of Mrs. Lambert little or nothing is known. 
The secret of the unhappiness of the do- 
mestic life of the young, the beautiful, and 
pious daughters of the rector of Epworth, is 
that they were ill-matched. They were so 
from various reasons that may be collected 
from this history. Well educated, of the re- 
finement that comes of literature and an ex- 
alted piety, they were placed far above the 
level of the bumpkins of the isle of Axholme. 
Other society they were altogether removed 
from, partly from the rules of their household 
which were of an exclusive spirit, partly by the 
character of their father. Mr. Wesley was not 
of a conciliatory disposition, was irritated by 
debts and tithes, and was moreover exposed 
to some persecution from the dissenters, whom 
it was thought he had unhandsomely left; this 
soured his temper, injured his preferment, and 
narrowed his connexions. He is also charac- 
terized as austere and rash,—dqualities some- 
what dissimilar, but either of which will ac- 
count in part for the solitude in which he 
lived. This solitude might be, as far as he 
was concerned, relieved by his constant at- 
tendance at the Convocation, which he re- 
sorted to as a duty to the neglect of his parish 
and his family; and also by his literary cor- 
respondence and pursuits. His latter years 
were employed in the most enthusiastic de- 
votion of time and labour to his Commentaries 


originally resorted to from an idea that his 
afflictions had been manifold; and though tee 
patience of his prototype was exerted on 
great occasions, it is not to be supposed that 
his struggles did not frequently sour his tem- 
peron smaller. All this had the effect, not 
only of driving away his neighbours and 
friends, but of precipitating matters at home. 
Something of this sort seems B have happened 
on the occasion of the marriage of Mehetabel 
with the plumber and glazier’s journeyman, 
Wright. Of this marriage Mr. Dove thus 
writes after his authorities, 


“Tn the spring freshness of youth and hope, 
her affections were engaged by one who, in 
point of abilities and situation might have 
been a suitable husband; some circumstances, 
however, caused a disagreement with her 
father. This-interference did not move Hetty. 
She refused to give her lover up; and had he 
been faithful to her, the connexion, in all pro- 
bability, would have issued in marriage; but, 
whether he was offended with the opposition 
he met with, or it proceeded from fickleness, 
is not known. He, however, remitted his as- 
siduities, and at last abandoned a woman who 
would have been an honour to the first man in 
theland. The matter thus terminating, Hetty 
committed a fatal error, which many women 
have done in their just, but blind resentment, 
—she married the first person who offered. 
This was a man of the name of Wright, in no 
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desirable rank in life, of coarse mind and man- 
ners, inferior to herself in education and intel- 
unworthy of a woman, 
whose equal in all things it would have been 
difficult to find. ....Duty in her produced so 
much affection towards the miserable creature 
whom she had made her husband, that the 
brutal profligacy of his conduct almost broke 
her heart. He did not know the value of the 
woman he had espoused! He associated with 
low company, spent his evenings from home, 
and became a confirmed drunkard.”’—p. 234. 


That she was almost compelled by her father 
to marry Wright, appears evident from the 
following extract from a letter of the unhappy 
poetess to her father some time after her 
marriage. 


“T think exactly the same of my marriage 
as I did before it happened: but though I would 
hare giren at least one of my eyes for the liberty 
of throwing myself at your feet before I was mar- 
ried at all ; yet since it is past, and matrimonial 
grievances are usually irreparable, | hope you 
will condescend to be so far of my opinion, as 
to own,—that since upon some accounts I am 
happier than I deserve, it is best to say little of 
things quite past remedy ; and endeavour, as [ 
really do, to make myself more and more con- 
tented, though things may not be to my wish.”’ 
—p. 238. 

The writer of a paper on the history of Me 
hetabel in the Monthly Repository, No. Ixxv., 
assumes, on an authority of which no trace 
appears, that the marriage took place in pur- 


on the Book of Job, a study he had probably | suance of a vow, and that the performance of 


the vow was insisted upon by the father on 
religious grounds. This gives rise to some 
excellent observations on vows, which are 
only faulty as not being applicable. 

Besides the daughters, of whom mention 


| has been made, Mr. Wesley had three sons. 


Of John and Charles, the annals of religious 
history speak abundantly. Samuel was the 
eldest, and adopted the high church princi- 
ples of his father; he was an eminent scholar, 
wit, and epigrammatist. His poetry and prin- 
ciples stood in the way of his preferment. He 
was a Tory, and had written verses against Sir 
Robert Walpole. After twenty years of an 
usher’s life in Westminster School, he was 
promoted to the Mastership of Tiverton School 
in Devonshire. He was a thoroughly amiable 
and upright man. He was honoured by the 
friendship of Pope, Lord Oxford, and many 
of the distinguished men of that day. His 
vein in poetry is that of humorous narrative ; 
sometimes his epigrams are smart and pointed. 

Mr. Samuel Wesley the father, only just 
lived long enough to finish his Commentaries 
on Job; dedicated to Queen Caroline. John 
Wesley the last, has given the following ac- 
count of his presentation of that work, which 
had occupied so many an anxious hour of his 
dying father. It is a short but sharp reproof 


.on the vanity of putting trust in princes. 


“ He told the late Dr. Adam Clarke that 
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when he ‘ was introduced into the Royal pre- 
sence, the Queen was romping with her maids 
of honour. But she suspended her play, heard 


and received him graciously, took the book | 


from his hand, which he presented to her 
kneeling on one knee, looking on the outside, 
saftl ‘ it is very prettily bound,’ and then laid it 
down in the window without opening a leaf. 


He rose up, bowed, walked backward, and | 


withdrew. The Queen bowed, smiled, and 
spoke several kind words, and immediately re- 
sumed her sport.’’—p. 120. 


Mr. Samuel Wesley the father, died at Ep- 


worth on the 25th April, 1735, in the 72d | 


year of his age. His sons John and Charles 
were present. Mrs. Wesley survived him up- 
wards of seven years. Charles writing an ac- 
count of his father’s death to his brother Sa- 
muel, adds this sentence; it is a commentary 
upon the poor clergyman’s struggles through 
life and through Job. 


“ Mrs. Knight, our landlady, seized all the 
live stock, valued at above £40, for £15 my 
father owed her, on Monday last, the day he 
was buried.” —p. 1. 


Algiers. 


From the Westminster Review. 


ALGIERS." , 


Tue documents, books, despatches, and 
speeches made on the subject of Algiers since 
the beginning of the year 1830, are so nume- 
} rous and so authentic, that no doubt exists in 
| regard either to the rights of the Africans at 
| the hands of Europeans, or to the wishes of 
| the French. It is however exceedingly doubt- 
| ful, whether the course to be soon taken by the 
| tortaous diplomacy of Europé on this question, 
will be in unison with either. 
| Nevertheless few propositions seem capable 
| of clearer proof, than that the rights of the 
Northern Africans ought to be respected, not 
| less for the sake of Europe and especially of 
| France, than for the sake of the best interests 
of humanity and of general civilization. This 
proposition is the subject intended to be dis- 
cussed in the present article; in which, ac- 
cordingly, it will be attempted to be shown, 
that the duty of Europe and of France towards 


| the Algerines, is such, as will, if judiciously 


discharged, benefit Europe at large, and be 
advantageous to France. 
Lord Aberdeen has sought for elements of 





The great lesson from this history seems to 


be that men learn to think lightly of them- | 


selves, or at all events moderately, whatever 


may have been their talents, efforts, or ac- | 


Here are four or five men of one | : . 
| Lord Aberdeen’s party with them; and no one 


quirements. 
family, all of undoubted integrity and very su- 
perior powers of mind, each devoutly believing 
himself a “ prophet, priest, and king’’ in his 
own household and no inconsiderable circuit 
of authority besides, and ready probably any 
morning to have gone to the stake 


** That all the world might see 
There’s none in the right but we.” 





Yet of these there are scarcely any two that 
can agree to go the same way, or one that 
does not attach himself earnestly to the ob- 
jects of the keenest hostility of the others; 
and though overflowing with zeal and good 
intentions, they cannot introduce their chil- 
dren to the world with the decent chance of 
happiness which belongs to most peasants, or 
guard their proper persons from the attacks of 
hobgoblins and “ Old Jeffrey.’ Truly, of all 
suspicious things, the wisdom of the wise 
has been the most so. .At the same time it 
is only fair to say, that the manners by which 
our ancestors were surrounded, were unfa- 
vourable to a decent lowly-mindedness. Their 
very wigs were snares of Satan to make them 
think more highly of themselves than they 
ought todo. What good could possibly come 


to a man who every morning arrayed his head 
in one, and then made his little children pop 
down on their knees before him to beg his 
blessing, as if the compound was an emanation 
from divinity ? 








party mischief, in the relations between Eng- 
land and France connected with the occupa- 
tion of Algiers; but happily the revolution of 
July, 1830, swept away these elements, and 


ean, with any chance of success, oppose a 
doubt as to the right of France to Algiers as 
against any of the powers of Europe. Three 


| years acquiescence by Tories and Whigs, and 


by the whole Holy Alliance, has estopped the 
c#ims of Europe; but the same three years 
have multiplied a thousand fold the glaims of 
Africa in this matter, which is a very different 
point. The expedition to Africa was a Holy 
Alliance plot, having arri¢re pensée upon the 
liberties of France; and it would be strange 
indeed, after ong part of the scheme had so 
signally failed,“to permit the same party to 
profit by discussions upon a conquest which 
was dangerous to Europe through their com- 





* 1. Proclamations distributed by the French 
Government in the regeney of Algiers in 1530.— 
Moniteur, 25 May, 1830. 

2. Quelques mots sur le Tresor d’Alger.—Paris. 
Sve. 1830. 

3. De la Domination Francaise en Afrique, et des 
principales questions que fait naitre Poecupation 
de ce pays. Par M. Raynal.—Paris, 8vo. 1832. 

4. Alger sous la domination Franeaise, son etat 
present et son avenir. Par M. le Baron Pichon, 
Conseiller d’Etat Ancien Intendent Civil d’Alger. 
—Paris. S8vo. 1835. 

5. Appel en faveur d’Alger et de PAfrique du 
Nord. Par un Anglais.—Paris. 8vo. 18353. 

fi. Rapport de la Commission de la Chambre des 
Deputes sur le a de Ministre de la Guerre 
pour annee 1834. Moniteur, 29 Mai, 1835. 

7. Observations du General Clausel sur quelques 
actes de son gouvernement.—Paris. 18351. 

8. Precis sur la Politique Anglaise a Tripoli. 
Paris. $vo. 1852. 
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plieity, and which they took no pains to ren- 
der advantageous to Africa. Revolutionized 
France is entitled to reject with scorn Lord 
Aberdeen’s appeal; she may also justly refuse 
to retrace her steps at the call of any English 
party however powerful, if the call be founded 
on no better grounds than those of national 
jealousy. Upon higher and more forcible 
principles, there will be little difficulty in 
showing that her conduct must be altered. 
The respect due by her in common with all 
nations to the claims of justice, is one of those 
higher principles on which, as well as by the 
particular claim of the less civilized to great 
tenderness from the more civilized races, 
France is bound to abstain from the evil she 
is at this moment inflicting upon Northern 
Africa. And France is bound by the more 
forcible principle of self-interest, to reject the 
illusions of false glory, and withdraw from a 
country, which it is impracticable to colonize, 
but where enormous loss of men and money 
awaits her further stay. 

The criterion of the duty of France towards 
the country of Algiers, is a specific engage- 
ment entered into with the inhabitants of the 
regency before the surrender of the town in 
1830. The terms of the engagement on the 
part of the French, are to be found in a Pro- 
clamation then distributed by them: profusely 
amongst the Africans, who evinced their ac- 
ceptance of the terms by adopting a course of 
conduct eminently advantageous to the in- 
vaders. The proclamation is expressed as 
follows :— 

“To the Coulouglis, sons of Turks and Ara- 
bians, residing in the territory of Algiers —We, 
your friends, the French, are setting out for 
Algiers. We are going to drive from thence 
the Turks, your enemies and your tyrants, who 
torment and persecute you,—who rob you of 
your property and the produce of your soil, and 
constantly threaten your lives. We shall not 
take the town to remain masters of it: we swear 
it by our blood. If you join us,—if you proe 
yourselves worthy of our protection,—you shall 
reign there as formerly, independent masters of 
your native country. The French will treat you 
as they treated your dear brethren the Egyp- 
tians, who have not ceased to regret us,” for 
these thirty years that have elapsed since we 
left their country, and who, moreover, still 
send their children to France, to learn reading, 
writing, and every useful occupation and art. 
We promise to respect your money, your goods, 
and your holy religion, for his Majesty, the be- 





* It is quite true that the French are regretted 
in Egypt. As instances how far the recollections 
of the republican army among the numerous classes 
are from being of a hostile kind, a blind Arab at 
at Cairo in 1898 went about at all hours, exclaiming, 
* Ci 8, donnez-moi a man. 


3 jena en- 
core dej /” and the peal rt4 af Laser 5 
sang in Arabic a manifest colloqu 
a soldier and an Egyptian gu 
Holy Allies will hardly be f 
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Italy -— Editor. . 
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nefactor of our beloved country, protects every 
religion. If you do not trust our words and the 
strength of our arms, retire out of our way; 
but do not join the Turks, our enemies and 
yours. Remain peaceable; the French have 
no need of aid to beat and expel the Turks; 
the French are and will be your sincere friends; 
éome to us, it will give us pleasure, and will be 
of advantage to you. If you bring us provi- 
sions, forage, oxen, and sheep, we will pay for 
them at the market prices, If you are afraid 
of our arms, point out a place whither our faith- 
ful soldiers shall repair without arms, and with 
money in exchange for your supplies. Thus 
may peace be with you, and peace between us, 
for your good and for our good.”’ 


After Algiers fell, this proclamation was 
completely thrown aside. Some were misled 
by the hope that France might govern her 
conquest so wisely as to confer many benefits 
upon Northern Africa. The great events also 
at Paris in July, 1830, cast the affairs of Al- 
giers into the shede in Europes and although 
the solemn promises thus recorded were not 
forgotten by the Africans for a moment, their 
complaints at the breach of the engagement, 
as well as at other wrongs, were suppressed 
with severity by those who inflicted the ori- 
ginal injustice. The fact that the natives 
cherish this stipulated right of independence, 
has even been imputed to them as a crime; 
and writers are found who coolly recommend, 
that under a very thin disguise of being dealt 
with like friends, they should be treated as ene- 
mies of France.—(Raynal, p. 30.) The exter- 
mination of the natives has also been distinetly 
proposed, in order to provide room for Euro- 
pean colonists, in the same manner in which 
the colonists at the Cape of Good Hope are 
accommodated every five years with new lands 
at the expense of the Southern Africans.— 
(Pichon, p. 99. Raynal. . Debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies; Moniteur, 9th March 
1833.) 

Independently of the condition upon which, 
under the foregoing proclamation, the French 
obtained the concurrence of many natives in 
their conquest, the convention made upon the 
surrender of Algiers guaranteed to the people 
of all classes their freedom, their religion, their 
property, and their trade. But this convention 
has not been more studiously observed than 
the proclamation. It was the public and offi- 
cial declaration of the late governor, the Duc 
de Rovigo, that prisoners have been put to 
death without even the form of trial. ‘“ The 
troops,’’ says the governor of Algiers, “ ought 
to disobey orders in such cases; for such exe- 
cutions are assassinations, and all concerned 
in them incur responsibility for these crimes.” 
“ Every prisoner,’ continues the governor 
‘is under protection of the law, and all safety 
is gone if lives are to be destroyed without the 
sentence of a court of justice. If such things 
are to be allowed, barbarism will take the place 
of civilization.” The foul acts which gave oc- 
casion for these remarks, occurred only in May, 
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1322.—Pichon, p. 407.) M. Pichon, who justly 
denounces the policy which has led to these 
assassinations, was the civil governorof Algiers 
in 1832. His office was abolished last year, 
almost as soon as established; and fortunately 
for Africa, he has published a long account of 
what he witnessed while there. According to 
that.account, the assassinations mentioned in 
the order of the Duc de Rovigo, are but a small 
portion of the cruelties of a like kind commit- 
ted by the French in the last three years in 
Algiers. 

Equally barbarous outrages have been com- 
mitted against the religion of the people. 
Mosques have been wantonly seized; cha- 
ritable endowments confiscated; the graves 
violated; and the very bones of the dead ex- 
ported to Marseilles with the flesh sticking to 
them, to be used in making white sugar for 
the French nation.” 

The property of the people has not been 
more respected. Enormous contributions of 
so illegal a character were last year imposed, 
that the minister at home sent out repeated 
orders for their remission. Obedience was 
long refused to these by the governor, lest 
the recall of the tax-ordinance should lessen 
his importance in the eyes of the people. A 
still more mischievous invasion of property, 
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French ministers and Conseil d’ Etat are more 
hermetically sealed against such appellants, 
than our own secretaries of state and privy 
council; which will explain to an English 
reader pretty clearly, how little supervision 
there i in France over the distant authorities. 
The African complaints are exposed to addi- 
tional disadvantages in difference of language, 
manner, and religion. The most cruel out- 


| rages have consequently been committed in 


Algiers without prospect of remedy. 

This habitual denial of justice accounts for 
the failure of the French in founding colonies, 
That centralization of all authority in Paris, 
which is the grand characteristic of their ad- 
ministrative system, is necessarily most mis- 


| chievous at a distance, where public opinion 


has been the requiring all the land-holders to | 


deposit their title deeds in the hands of the 
governor. 

These examples sufficiently show the cha- 
racter of the French government of Algiers 
since 1830; and against these and similar acts, 


affords no correction to abuses. That system 
has been revised in a late session of the Cham- 
bers, but all suggestions for vesting in the 
people any control over the local governments, 
or even for establishing in Paris any high offi- 
cial check upon the administration of colonial 
affairs, were rejected with surprising pertt 
nacity. Attempts to modify this system for 
Algiers, where a despotism far more rigorous 
and more productive of oppression than that 
of the old Deys is established, have in the 
present year also, been treated with ridicule 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and in the Peers 
with murmurs. 

The consequence is an amount of abuse 
against private persons and properties, and of 


| expense to the Home government, easy to be 


Appeals to the Tuileries have hitherto proved | 


fruitless. In France there is no regular prac- 
tice of granting redress to colonial complaints, 
even when it is Frenchmen that suffer. The 


* Lettre.de M. Segaud, docteur en medicine; 

Semaphore de Marseille, du 2 Mars, 1833. 
Marseille, 1et Mars, 1833. 

** J'ai appris par la voie publique que parmi les 
08 qui servent a la fabrication du charbon animal, 
il s’en trouve qui apparticnnent a espece humaine. 
A bord de la bombarde /a Bonne-Josephine, venant 
d@’Alger et chargee d’os, j’ai reconnu plusieurs os 
faisant partie de la charpente humaine. J’y ai va 
des cranes, des cubitus et des femurs de la classe 
adulie, recemiment deterres et n’etant pas entiere- 
ment prives des parties charnues. Une pareille 
chose ne devrait pas etre toleree. En com- 
mandant au peuple plus de respect pour les morts, 
il montrerait peut-etre moins de mepris pour les 
vivans. L’existenee des raffineries de sucre de 
notre cite ne serait pas menacee par la repugnance 

l’on commence a manifesier de se sevir d’une 
@abistance dans la confection de laquelle entre le 
eorps humain. 

**Enfin, la politique de notre colonie d’Alger 
seriat plus effieace en nous rendant plus favourables 
ses ennemis, les Arabes et les Bedouins, qui, in- 


struits qu’on leur enleve les ossemens de leurs 
peres, sont anjourd’hui dams un etat de fanatisme 
religieux tel, qu’ils mettent ev pieces et devorent 


estimated by those who have ever examined 
provincial and colonial history with any at- 
tention. 

The estimates of the minister of war for 
1834 for Algiers, as published in the Moniteur 
fecently, exceed nineteen millions of francs; 
the cost of the civil administration is to be 
added to this sum; and the utmost that can 
be got from the local revenue is one million 


| and a half of frances, though under the Deys 


that revenue is believed to have exceeded six 
millions of francs; some persons state it at 
eight millions. In the year 1832 France is 


| believed to have expended more than thirty 





meme qelaue ois les Francais faits prisonniers.” 


Appel 


ec. p. 26. 





| ture now will be ultimately repatred. 


millions of frances at Algiers; and the most 
sanguine advocates of colonization there, do 
not venture to anticipate a speedy saving, al- 
though they maintain that a liberal expendi- 
It is 
not surprising therefore, to find the chamber 
of Deputies doubting, whether it be wise to 
persevere in keeping possession of the con- 
quest. In May last a commission upon the 
minister of war's budget concluded their re 
port in the following terms:—‘“ The army es- 
timates are increased by an item which de- 
mands the undivided consideration of the 
Chamber, that is to say, the expense of occu- 
pying and colonizing Africa. These objects 
require 23,328 men, and twenty-one millions 
of money, towards which the local taxes con- 
tribute only about a million and a half. The 




















alllest men too are divided in opinion upon 
the ultimate value of Algiers to France; and 
it is a great question whether we shall ever be 
indemnified for our expenses in Africa. Our 
colonies have generally cost their founders 
more than the profits. But in the present 
case we have to decide upon the destination 
of an extensive country with two hundred 
leagues of sea-coast, at three days sail from 
France, of a fertile soil, and with a numerous 
population capable of receiving the advantages 
of European civilization. Possibly these new 
circumstances may bring new results; and it 
is prudent not to act with precipitation. It is 
the duty of the executive government to putan 
end to all doubt respecting Algiers. The public 
good requires that before the next session a se- 
rious and uncompromising inquiry be made into 
the situation of that country. This inquiry 
should be committed to men too enlightened 
to be led away by national pride, and of sufli- 
cient experience to estimate accurately the 
real value of a new territory, too often over- 
rated by the ablest minds. This will produce 
information calculated to remove the uncer- 
tainty in which the subject is at present in- 
volved; and settled opinions may be formed 
upon it. Hitherto France has done nothing 
but make sacrifices. It is time to know where 
she is to find an indemnity; and whether she 
is sowing in order one day to reap, or is only 
paying dear for the empty gratification of set- 
ting up her colours in a foreign land.” 

If the financial situation of Algiers is thus 
unsatisfactory to France, the character of the 
colonists hitherto sent to Africa is not calcu- 
lated to improve it. The following account 
was published in Paris in 1832 by M. Aynard 
de la Tour du Pin:— 


“ Germans, Swiss, and French, agriculturists 
and artizans, have gone to the promised land 
of Algiers for profitable employment, but have 
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found nothing but beggary, with the immorta- | 


lity that attends it; and depending upon public 
support, they have become incapable of honest 
labour. So that a wretehed lazzaroni threaten 
to spring up from the families of hardy peasants 
who constituted the first emigration. But the 
new system has invited a far worse class of co- 
lonists than these, to Algiers. 
scum of the sea-ports of France and Spain, 
Italy and Greece. Men who have forgotten 
home, and who speak a jargon of all the lan- 
guages in Europe. Men who have tried all 
professions, with equal want of reputation and 
success. Every where and in every thing they 
have been unfortunate. Each has a story to 


tell of his grievances, and the wrongs he has | 


suffered from his government. And they are 
all martyrs to liberty. But the fraud is so gross 
that when these men meet each other, they 
fairly laugh in each other's faces. Such is the 
higher = ah of society brought to iers. 
ese are the men whom Europe sends'to en- 
lighten the rer colonists, and to be an ex- 
ample to Africa. A third class follows, who 
rill ruin the place; because conduct is as in- 
dispensable to success, as capital. They are 


b | liberators. 
They are the | 
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men who have been ruined over and over by 
their folly in all parts of the world. Specu- 
lators from England, from the United States of 
America, and from France, have flocked to Al- 
giers, contributing nothing to its progress but, » 
their evil destiny; and they are most assuredly 
fated to repeat the failures which were the sole 
causes of their coming here. Their wretched 
activity is never satished, unless when adding 
to the sum of loss which has always distin¢ 
guished their career 

“ These are the sort of inhabitants Franee has 
given to Algiers; and the result is only what 
night be expected from the acts of such agents.”’ 
— Revue Encyclopédique, Novembre, 1332. p. 300. 


And it is in favour of such colonists that 
projects are seriously discussed for extermi- 
nating the native population. The French 
government has hitherto rejected these pro- 
jects; but in all other points it permits such 
a course of policy to be pursued at Algiers, 
as is a flagrant outrage upon the native peo- 
ple, and breach of the conditions upon which 
the country was first occupied. 

That the character of those natives calls 
for very different treatment, may be easily 
shown; and testimony to it may be taken 
from the works mentioned at the head of this 
article. The work of M. Raynal was written 
expressly to advocate the permanent occupa- 
tion of the country by France; and the author 
is very far from expressing a blind admiration 
of the natives,” whom nevertheless he de- 
scribes in the following terms :-— 


“The influence of the Turks has long been 
declining in Algiers. But there are few Moor- 
ish families not connected in marriage with the 
public functionaries sent thither from time to 
time from Constantinople. Their descendants 
are denominated Coulouglis; and have always 
enjoyed particular privileges. The families 
connected with them have been enriched; but 
the source of wealth which consisted in piracies 
upon the coast of Spain and Italy, has been 
stopped during many years; and Lord Ex- 
mouth put an end to Christian slavery in 1816, 
while various treaties with Europe decidedly 
checked the former irregular warfare, and 
weakened the Turks. In this state of things 
we found the Moors ready to receive us as 
Our manners and refined habits 
were more pleasing to them than those of the 
Turkish soldiery. They have not forgotten 
Spain and its enchantments. Their counte- 
nances and gestures, and their whole demean- 








* M. Pichon states the whole population of the 
town of Algiers to have been on the Ist of June, 
1832, as follows:— Moors, 14,000; Jews 5,400, 
Turks 120; Europeans 4,021; of whom 421 
British subjects, chiefly from Malta ; 1,927 Frenelag 
1,052 Spaniards; 234 Germans; 106 Italians. (p. 
118.) The French army amounts to more than 
20,000 men throughout the regency. At the inva- 
sion it amounted to 37,000 men, of whom 3,000 
were killed by the enemy, and sickness had once 
reduced the remainder to 18,000, Raynal, (p. 116.) 
The population of the interior is estimated at va- 
rious amounts, from 800,000 to 3,000,000 souls. 
(Ib. p. 85.) 
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our, are strikingly Spanish. One of them, Sidi 
Bou Dharba, told me one day that by his mo- 
ther’s side he was descended from the Moors 
of Grenada. I have often played at whist or 
écarté with these pretended barbarians, and 
found myself in enlightened discussion upon 
the comparative merits of European and Mos- 
lem manners. Their dwellings are fitted up 
with great luxury. At the country house of 
Sidi Hamedan, whose eldest son was educated 
at Paris, are to be seen all the resources of a 
man of taste, a library, and a garden laid out in 
the English style. Polygamy is almost un- 
known at Algiers. The women have much 
more freedom than in other Mohammedan 
countries. They have the exclusive manage- 
ment of the house, and pay much attention to 
the education of their children. The Algerines 
are fond of music, and offered to contribute to- 
wards the expense of a theatre. Many of them 
speak French, Italian, Spanish, and English. 
And what seems decisive as to the civilization 
of the Moors, they possess a great number of 
schools conducted upon the Lancaster and Bell 
systems of mutual instruction; and primary in- 
struction is more general than in Soanan. It 
is a great error to suppose them hostile to our 
more enlightened views. 

“The Jews are in a state of great degrada- 
tion. Three centuries of oppression have re- 
duced them to extreme baseness of character; 
although among them too, individuals are to 
be found of much merit. 


“The Bedouins or Arabs, are a tractable | 
| have really kind sentiments for each other in 


race; but if oppressed they will speedily escape 
to the desert. Their active and well armed 
cavalry did us much damage during the cam- 
paign. 

* The Cabyles are the ancient inhabitants of 
the country, who now possess the mountains, 
where they have resisted with extraordinary 
success the conquerors of Africa, for 2,000 years. 
Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Arabs, and 
Turks, have equally failed to subdue them, 
although often benefited by their alliance. 
.... They raise more grain than they con- 
sume, and want neighbours to receive the su- 
perfluity. They furnish the —— with al- 
most all its oil. They can make gunpowder 
and fire-arms; and they manufacture a great 
quantity of cloth, either from wool or camel's 
hair. Their desire for wealth is a constant en- 

ine of communication with them; and their 
industry is celebrated. For many years the 
European consuls have been allowed to hire 
their domestic servants from this race of peo- 
ple; and their activity, attachment, and fidelity 
are universally praised.”"—Raynal. p. 20—40. 


These are the different races of men with 
whom Europeans have come into new rela- 
tions of intimacy by the taking of Algiers ; 
and it will be disgraceful indeed to Europe if 
the connexion only produces fresh enmity. 
Gerard was minister in 1830; he wisely de- 
clared, that nothing should be done but in 
consistency with the interests and feelings of 
the natives. Hitherto that promise has been 
miserably broken. The same course which 
more than any other cause sapped the power 
of Spain in America, and which disgraces our 
own colonial administration at the Cape of 
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Good Hope and in Australia in regard to the 
native tribes, is recklessly pursued by the 
French. But as the natives of Northern Africa 
are powerful by their habits, numbers, and 
position, the result will probably be very dif. 
ferent. During three years, they have kept 
the invaders within the walls, or in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the towns; and M. 
Pichon (the civil governor during six months 
in 1832) is of opinion that 100,000 men will 
be insufficient to subdue the country, if the 
present system be not altered.” 

The events which are preparing in the East 
may perhaps compel a thorough change. The 
wrongs inflicted by English influence at Tri- 
poli, and the abuse of French power at Algiers, 
may be fated to find avengers little expected 
in the west of the Mediterranean. The en- 
gagements of the Proclamation of 1830 how- 
ever, point at the possibility of a happier 
issue ; and the path of honour which requires 
the observance of these engagements, might 
prove to be also the way to security and lasting 
guod. 

It is a mere pretence to say that different 
rules are necessary in our relations with Ma- 
hommedans, from those which govern inter- 
course between European races. Justice is 
robust, and can be transplanted into’ the re- 
motest soil; and political unions admit of in- 
definite extension. All the races of mankind 


the mass; and honest governments would im- 
prove the good tendency into lasting friend- 
ships. Early in the thirteenth century, even 





* The warning of M. Pichon is so strong, that 
the original wa are worth preserving. Its pru- 
dence is confirmed by all that is known of the 
country, and of the events of the last three years 
there. 

** Dans un systeme de colonization comme on }'a 
fait, en apparance, adopter le gouvernement, ce 
n’est comme je lai dit, ni vingt, ni trente mille 
hommes qu'il faut , mais cent mille hommes; et 
cela avec une depense qui, independamment de la 
depense militaire, se compterait par dizaines de 
millions, seulement pour disposer completement 
de la Metidja, et la livrer vacante aux soirante 
mille colous dont on a parle; venant d’ou, s’etab- 
lissant avee quoi, c’est ce qu’on ne dit pas. I fau- 
droit commander tout le petit Atlas, en dominer 
tout le revers meridional, et occuper a demeure le 
col de Teniah et Medeah. C’est une service, qui 
avec celui de la garrison d’Alger, oceuperait cin- 
quante mille hommes: Et la tentative, jugee dans 
Varmee, ne donneroit que honte et desastres. 
Comme elle auroit pour effet de chasser devant 
nous tous les cultivateurs de l’Atlas et de la plaine, 
et d’aneantir les cultures, la premiere ditheultic 
serait d’alimenter une force aussi nombreuse. Il 
faudrait la nourrir de France, et avee quels trans 

sen Alger! L’oceupation, dans un systeme 
aussi hostile, de la Metidja, et du petit Auias, avee 
une guerre continuelle sur notre front, necessiterait 
une grande force d’oceupation pour les deux 
provinces de l’ouest et de lest, d’Oran et de Con- 
stantine. Un tel systeme acheverait de souder 
toutes les races contre nous, les Maures et Cou- 
louglis, comme les Arabes et les Cabyles.”°—Alger 
en 1830, Par M. Pichon, p. 314. 
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when the recent outrages of the crusaders | is, most splendid. A wise and honourable 
had roused a bitter spirit of vengeance in the | course pursued by France and England in Af- 
minds of the eastern Mohammedans against | rica, might ensure the revival of the brighter 
Christians in general, a good understanding | days of these countries, rich with the recol- 
existed between different classes $f both, in | lections of Carthaginian wealth, of Arabian 
many important respects. Leibnitz* has | chivalry and learning. The merchant-kings 
abridged a treaty made at that time by the | of Carthage failed to secure the support of Af- 
Florentines with the Soudan of Egypt, stipu- | rica, because they were cruel and systematically 
lating for a free admission of their merchants | unjust to her native tribes; and so Rome came 
into that country,—for their safe residence | out victorious in the contest with their power. 
there,—and for liberty to depart at their plea- | The early Christians soon forgot their law of 
sure. They were also to be allowed to build | charity, which pursued to its true consequences 
achurch, and to have a consul and magistrate | might have perpetuated the empire they held 
of their own. At the same time the Moham- | for some centuries over men’s hearts from the 
medans had consuls in the south of Europe, | Mediterranean to Abyssinia. The Moham- 
with liberty to be governed by their own laws | medan faith has held a more lasting sway; 
in matters arising among themselves when | and to the Equator has abolished human sa- 
trading there. Wars afterwards for many cen- | crifices, spread letters into every hamlet, and 
turies checked these good regulations; and | carried ecommerce from the Red Sea to Tan- 
on both sides religious intolerance, with the | gier and Sierra Leone. But the Mohamme- 
spirit of conquest, created fatal obstacles to | dan faith has been as intolerant, as Chris- 
frank communication. The “Christian dogs” | tianity in its corruption. The Mohammedans 
were long objects of hatred and contempt io | practise the slave trade upon a vast scale, and 
the Mohammedans ; and however ill founded | make proselytes by the sword. Their faith 
in English law might be Lord Coke’s opinion | will therefore give way before the better prin- 
that the latter were to be held perpetual ene- | ciples which Europeans may establish; and 
mies by all Christians, it is not to be denied | certain it is, that the talisman of Mohammedan 
that such was the rule in other European | invincibility is shivered to atoms in India, in 
countries.t Asia Minor, and in Africa. It remains to be 
But it is time these abominations should | seen whether civilized Europe is capable of 
cease. Experience proves that the Moham- | rearing a better structure by the ways of peace. 
medans are not unchangeable. But, even if The interesting situation of Northern Africa 
they still adhere to any degree of prejudice | at present, will be appreciated by a short no- 
against Europeans, sound policy and national | tice of the recent progress of the medical 
honour demand that Europeans should act | science in Africa, under the auspices of a 
upon better principles. Concord can only be | Jewish physician, M. Clot-Bey, who is in the 
secured by the abandonment of our own false | service of the enterprising Pacha of Egypt. 
opinions, and by the extinction of violences | M. Clot-Bey's report of his proceedings in 
which daily revive the waning prejudices of | Egypt, made to the Academy of Medicine in 
the Mohammedans , Paris, contains the following passages which 
The conquest of Algiers, with the good and | require no comment.— I conceived the de- 
evil that has been done by it to Northern Af- | sign of establishing a school of medicine in 
rica, has increased the importance of the sub- | Cairo; an object full of difficulty, in conse- 
ject. Things cannot remain long in their pre- | quence of the prejudices of the people against 
sent state in those parts of the world, which | anatomy, and the ignorance of the interpre- 
offer so much to interest the scholar, and the | ters on medical terms.’’ After stating the 
advocate of “ civil and religious liberty all over | prudent course he pursued to ultimate success, 
the world.” The settlement of the French | in removing popular objections to handling 
in Algiers has produced effects already deep | dead bodies, he adds, “after establishing my 
in the desert. If a mgd and unprofitable spi- | school, in which subjects were dissected freely, 
rit of conquest by the sword had not deprived | I caused translations to be made of M. Magen- 
France of the fruits of her acquisition, her in- | die’s book on Physiology—of M. Begin’s Sur- 
fluence must have spread east and west to an | gical Pathology—of that of MM. Roche and 
extent and with a rapidity not easily to be | Sanson—and of four other good medical trea- 
calculated. The field was, and perhaps still | tises. With the aid of some learned Arabs, a 
. . medical dictionary has been composed in Ara- 
bic, and other elementary books begun. Fe- 
quoted by Borel ov Consuls, p. 156. male negroes and Abyssinians have been taught 
+ It is the virtuous Chancellor L’Hopital who the art of accouchement; and numerous stu- 
says; ‘*C’est folie d’esperer paix entre les per- dents are now actively engaged in general me- 
sopnes qui sont de diverses religions. Les Juifs | dical pursuits. Some Christians from Smyrna 
ear case eae eon oa ar a | have entered hemeaves at our schol, apo 
” i “ emis: © a ’ sem- : . 
blable opinion des Juifs. Je laisse les Mahume- on equal footing with the Mohemmedene : ond 
tistes, qui ous ont toujours reputes leurs enne- when the Pacha lately advanced into Syria, 
mis, et nous eux.” he was supplied with two hundred and fifty 
Harangue a Orleans, 13 Decembre, 1560. surgeons for the Egyptian army. The day 











* Leibnitz’s Abridgment of the Law of Nations, 
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will arrive when the Arabs will be discoverers | who draw conclusiuns without the advantage 


in medicine and science as their forefathers 
were. At the great school, there are now 
nearly four hundred pupils; of whom I have 
brought sixteen of the most able, to pursue 
their studies to the highest degree at Paris.”’ 
This is in Egypt;—thow much of the like 
has been done at Algiers? How vastly more 
worthy of man without a tail, than to tell that 


“our native troops, commanded by Captain’ 


Z , returned bringing with them three 
heads of the enemy.”’ 


Ce —— 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
HYPOCHONDRIASIS AND HYSTERIE.* 


Amone the parts of medical study which 
would seem particularly to recommend them- 
selves to general readers, we should be dis- 
posed to place that “‘ philosophical’ conside- 
ration professed by Dr. Dubois of the melan- 
choly malady to which physicians give the 
name of hypochondriasis; and of that change- 
ful disorder which vexes the female constitu- 
tion, and baffles the medical practitioner, under 
the comprehensive appellation of hysteria. 
Both these affections, whilst they grievously 
disturb the body, either take their origin, or 
derive aggravation from, or induce, in different 
examples, great disturbance or impairment of 
mind ; inasmuch that the most zealous writer 
of prescriptions can hardly promise deliverance 
from either disease, unaided by some general 
mental regimen. 

Like all states of mental disorder too, these 
appear to increase in frequency with the in- 
creasing civilization of communities; to ac- 
company the rising degrees of refinement, 
and most to develope themselves—but espe- 
cially hypochondriasis—in nervous systems 
which cultivation and enterprise have excited, 
and reflection has exercised, and vehement 
passions have moved. This consideration 
adds to their interest with those who are na- 
turally or accidentally the guardians and di- 
rectors of young persons, especially in an age 
and country in which the general aspiration 
seems to be to repress the natural emotions, 
and level all varieties of mind to a smooth and 
indiscriminate apathy; leasing, however, a 
free admission to all the miseries which spring 
from artificial wants—from an ill-regulated 
ambition, inconsistent with true independence 
of character—and from a wide-spreading love 
of ostentation and luxury. 

Reflections of this kind run the risk of being 
classed among the common-places of writers 
unable to take a rational view of society, and 
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of a sufficient range of observation. Never- 
theless, the connexion between such circum- 
stances and nervous disorders has attracted 
the attention of every observant physician 
from Galen down to'the present time. 

M. Dubois’ treatise was published in answer 
to a question proposed by the Royal Society 
of Medicine of Bordeaux, by which the re- 
spondents were required “ to examine and com- 
pare the different opinions entertained con- 
cerning the nature, seat, causes, symptoms, 
prognostics and remedies of hypochondriasis 
and hysteria, and to demonstrate the identity 
or the distinctness of these two diseases.’ In 
undertaking his task, M. Dubois has proceeded 
with so much judgment, and has evinced so 
much research and reflection, as to illustrate, 
with great credit to himself, the calm and phi- 
losophical spirit of inquiry which we venture 
to pronounce the characteristic of the most 
eminent among French physicians of the pre- 
sent day. We have in this treatise none of 
those fanciful hypothesis unsuetained by facts, 
and none of that verbose and idle declamation 
whieh not many years ago too much abounded 
in French medicine, but which seem now to 
have found a place of refuge among the Ger- 
mans, leaving the French territory under the 
dominion of sense and reason alone. 

We shall not think it incumbent upon us 
to follow M. Dubois throughout his somewhat 
long examination of all the authorities, ancient 
and modern, who have either asserted or de- 
nied the identity or separateness of the two 
diseases of which he treats. His particular 
plan necessarily led him fully into that com- 
parison of opinions, and has caused his book 
to be in its nature critical; whilst at the same 
time his industry and taste have prevented its 
being superficial. If it must be allowed that 
on some points he is too diffuse, such a fault 
is not to be too severely censured in a provin- 
cial author, who is always likely to forget that 
his lucubrations will meet eyes more learned 
than those of his immediate professional neigh- 
bours. The learning and ability displayed by 
him are such, that both general and profes- 
sional readers will peruse the “ Philosophical 
History of Hypochondriasis and Hysteria” 
with pleasure and advantage. 

It is remarkable that the idea which occa- 
sioned the publication of M. Dubois’ work is 
such as would seem, so far from requiring any 
discussion, to be entirely without even proba- 
ble support—we mean that of the identity of 
hypochondriasis and hysteria. Although this 
identity has been maintained by many authors, 
there is not only, in the symptoms, the causes, 
and the treatment of the maladies, little like 
an approach to identity, but there actually ap- 
pears to us to be no kind of resemblance. In 
the symptoms of the two disorders especially, 
there is little or nothing in common. Hyste- 
rical patients may indeed be hypochondriacal, 
and hypochondriacs may be hysterical; but 
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the mobility, the super-excitability of the hys- 
teric constitution is still broadly distinguished 
from the dull mono-maniacal fancies of the 
hypochondriacal temperament. Hysteria sel- 
dom appears in men; hypochondriasis much 
more frequently in men in women. Hys- 
teria is a disease of the v@eak, the restless, the 
excitable; hypochondriasis, of the sedate and 
contemplative. Hysteria is often linked with 
inordinate passions, aud fostered by luxury ; 
hypochondriasis assails those whose minds, 
after being severely bent to one pursuit, are 
allowed to fall into relaxation and compara- 
tive indolence. Whatever exalts the sensibi- 
lity, as poetry, music, the fine arts, may dis- 
pose to hysteria; but in many of these things 
the harassed hypochondriac finds temporary 
relief. Hypochondriasis affects the retired 
man of business, the disbanded soldier, the 
sailor paid off; hysteria affects young females, 
commonly in the prime of life, and whose pro- 
foundest application is to the perusal of the 
newest romance. The season of man’s life in 
which the gloomy tortures of hypochondriasis 
advance upon him is more especially that in 
which, as M. Dubois has expressed it, ‘‘ unde- 
ceived, and now reclaimed from all external 
attachments, man makes a sad return upon 
himself; or in words more familiar to Eng- 
lish ears, when the heyday of life is passed, 
and man has turned the corner of forty-five 
or fifty. There is no analogy between man’s 
condition at this unwelcome period of life and 
that of the patients most prone to hysteria— 
the juvenes muliercule, que sunt sensibilioris 
generis nervosi, textur@ tenuioris, so truly thus 
pourtrayed by Areteus. 

A comfortable looking gentleman, of easy 
fortune, whose house, whose equipage, whose 
dinners, whose general condition, seem calcu- 
lated to excite the envy of his toiling neigh- 
bours, begins about the age of forty-five, then, 
or fifty, to lose his cheerfulness, to forego his 
customary exercises, to make his diet a subject 
of careful study, to regard with especial dislike 
any wind that approaches within a few points of 
of the east, and to clothe himself in superabun- 
dant raiment. His conversation has undergone 
achange. From discourse relating to the sports 
of the field, or grave discussions of the corn laws 
and currency question, he perpetually deviates 
to the subject of his own health. He eats 
well three times a day, but complains of loss 
of appetite. He looks smooth and ruddy, but 
tells you that he loses flesh daily. His coun- 
tenance assumes a melancholy cast, and all 
his meditations tend toward the subject of his 
digestive organs. He acquires an unhappy 
habit of feeling his own pulse, and he often 
walks to the looking-glass to inspect his 
tongue. He is very particular in the matter 
of his excretions, keeps a journal of his symp- 
toms and feelings, and weighs himself once a 
week. There is nothing of which he is more 
convinced than that by his sensations he can 
trace his food through all the curves of his 





bowels down to one particular point, where 
he strongly suspects the intestinal canal ends 
in something very much like a cul-de-suc. If 
this unfortunate gentleman is blest with an 
apothecary largely endowed with the gift of 
listening, to him the patient unfolds a tale of 
sufferings various and distressing : all his sen- 
sations, perverted from their proper ends, seem 
to have become the instruments of annoyance. 
All the powers of language are employed to 
describe the various perplexities which wait 
upon the functions of digestion and assimila- 
tion; the stomach has no capacity for suffering 
which is not called into activity; itis craving 
or vexed with nausea; it is distended, over- 
loaded, aching, gnawing, burning, and drawn 
up with spasms; whilst the sympathetic in- 
testines are seized with sudden pains and in- 
cescribable griefs, which lead the sufferer at 
length to believe, that every viscus in his 
body is turned upside down. Every particu- 
lar connected with the supposed history of his 
case seems to him worth preserving. M. Du- 
bois quotes the letter of such a patient to his 
physician, and it begins—* You shall be told, 
sir, my whole history. I was born at Geneva, 
and my father and mother were both very ner- 
vous.” This is to begin at the beginning. 

It may be that the alterative pills of the 
excellent apothecary, and his infallible black 
draught, fail to give relief. But kind friends 
and neighbours, overflowing with compassion, 
fill the house with medicines of their own re- 
commendation, and which are spoken very 
highly of in advertisements. Some of these 
are rather violent, and bring the patient to so 
faint a condition that he passes quickly to the 
other stages of a disorder which is now ad- 
vanced to a very promising hypochondriasis. 

The patient then, perhaps, experiences a di- 
vision of his pains, without much diminution 
of them. No longer concentrated on the first 
passages, they are dispersed over the whole 
economy. Wherever, in the universal frame 
of his body, there is a nerve or a bloodvessel, 
there is there also some uneasy irregularity. 
His head alone is affected with as many ma- 
ladies as would fill an hospital. Flashes of 
light affect his eyes; the noise of waters is in 
his ears; stabs of pain affect his temples ; in- 
visible bonds bind his aching brow; upon the 
vertex sits a load heavier than that carried by 
the strongest porter; the foot of a giant presses 
on his neck and shoulders. in these sensa- 
tions there is frequent variety, but rare relief. 
All at once loud bells ring within the cham- 
bers of the inner ear; or the sound of artillery, 
or voices as of a multitude, break in upon the 
silence of the hypochondriac’s parlour. Then 
his eyes become fantastically affected; the 
landscape is enveloped in smoke; the columne 
of the morning paper move en echellon; the 
patient is quite convinced that he is growing 
blind. It is incredible how much he suffers 
from the noise of children ; the servants shut 
the doors with a violence that distracts him; 
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and all his friends have acquired an unac- 
countable trick of talking loud. 

In all this, although its detail conveys even 
to the most compassionate hearer an idea of 
fancy and exaggeration, theré’is much real 
and pitiable suffering. Yet this is but a part 
of the woes of a hypochondriac. His very 
heart does not beat as it used to beat: it 
throbs, and jumps, and flutters, and some- 
times seems to come to a complete standstill. 
When he lies on his left side, it knocks against 
his ribs as if it would come out of his thorax; 
and when he turns for relief to his right, the 
heart turns too, and keeps up the same dis- 
turbance. Then every particle of his skin 
has acquired an intensity of feeling; a cur- 
rent of air, an open door, torments him; the 
halo of fresh atmosphere which comes into his 
close room with friends who have been riding 
or walking out of doors feels raw and irritating 
to his organs of respiration, and chills his 
blood. Easy chair, or comfortable sofa, he 
ean find none. He loads himself with under- 
waistcoats of all denominations, and in num- 
bers without number. He cannot always open 
his mouth with impunity, for the fog pene- 
trates to his stomach and refrigerates the vital 
organs, so that he does not recover it for the 
whole day. 

The mind, which has not been quite free 
from impairment from the first, now becomes 
more gravely affected. Reading and all men- 
tal occupation become irksome; every view 
of the past is tinctured with sadness; the fu- 
ture prospect is without hope; and the fear of 
death is for ever impending. 


** The sun grows pale ; 
A mournful visionary light o’erspreads 
The cheerful face of nature : earth becomes 
A dreary desert, and heaven frowns above.” 


Strange fanciesintroduce themselves among 


the sufferer’s thoughts. Sometimes he sup- 
poses himself to be expanded like a balloon, 
and his specific gravity diminished, so that he 
dreads an involuntary ascent to the stars. Or 
his solid bulk is imagined to be so enlarged 
that it perplexes him to think how he shall 
get through the door. Certain untrue sensa- 
tions in the lower limbs persuade him that 
they are made of glass; or his perceptions 
are so compressed that he conceives himself 
to be a piece of money. He often thinks him- 
self dying, and is occasionally satisfied that 
he is dead. 

Such is the disorder which medical wri- 
ters call hypochondriasis. It happens, oddly 
enough, that the very errors of the faculty 
not unfrequently produce a great deal of com- 
fort to persons labouring under this disorder. 
Well persuaded themselves that they labour 
under many grievous diseases, of which some 
one is the chief, they are never so happy as 
when they meet with a medical practitioner 
who, either in his innocence or artfully, fixes 
boldly on some organ as the fountain and ori- 
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gin of all the patient's symptoms. The pa- 
tient tells his friends, with the air of a man 
comfortably relieved from every doubt, that 
his new doctor has found out his complaint, 
and that he has got a disease of the mesenteric 
glands, or a scirrhus of the bowels, or a sof- 
tening of the brain. He now knows what he 
is about, and can pursue a regular plan ; which 
he does until he removes to some other fa- 
shionable resort of the sick,—calls in another 
doctor, and finds out they were quite mistaken 
at Bath and Cheltenham, and that he labours 
under some other malady, but quite as in- 
curable. 

In the mean time, the worst part of the case 
is, that there is probably some real disorder at 
the bottom of all these complaints, and which 
requires for its detection and management a 
rarer sagacity and a more skilful application 
of medicine than is to be expected from those 
who are the readiest to prey upon the weak- 
ness and credulity of hypochondriac patients. 

In M. Dubois’ opinion, the disorder in the 
commencement is always purely mental; 
some function becomes secondarily troubled, 
and disordered structure of some organ may 
be the ultimate consequence. A consideration 
of the different circumstances and different 
ranks and kinds of life in which hypochon- 
driasis appears, would lead us, however, to 
think that this observation, although true in 
several instances, is not so in all; and that, by 
that reflex operation of morbid causes, of which 
we find so many illustrations in other diseases, 
the hypochondriasis is often consequent on 
bodily disorders existing in the organs of di- 
gestion, which we have seen are in all cases 
soon and seriously disturbed. 

By writers im general, hypochondriasis has 
been considered as particularly common in 
England. Admitting the fact, its explanation 
is not, we apprehend, to be sought solely in 
our variable climate. The frequent gloominess 
of our sky, which has been accused of “ dis- 
posing all hearts to sadness,’ is more than 
compensated for, by its enlivening mutability ; 
and those who, ungrateful for the gorgeous 
springs, the cool refreshing autumns, and 
summers not intolerable, of our climate, have 
sung the praises of warmer regions and a 
cloudless sky, have in most instances had no 
opportunity of making a comparison between 
the climate of England and that of the over-rated 
South of Europe. Certainly, hypochondriac 
maladies seem most to affect the north-west 
portions of Europe; but the cause is perhaps 
to be found in the greater mental activity, en- 
terprise, and exposure to all the reverses and 
fluctuations of fortane, which belong to the 
state of society in these countries. Even the 
imagination of the northern nations, as M. 
Dubois has well remarked, is less sensual, less 
corporeal, if we may so say, and more abstract 
and creative than the same faculty in the list- 
less people of the south. 

Inasmuch as some forms of government are 
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more or less favourable to the mental habits 
we have mentioned, they may, of course, be 
supposed to promote the growth of hypochon- 
driasis. Republics, which afford opportunities 
of rising to ambitious persons in private life, 
and also expose them to be suddenly thrown 
down from their elevation by the fickle sen- 
tence of the multitude, are thought by M. 
Dubois to abound more in examples of hypo- 
chondriasis than other kinds of state govern- 
ments. It seems at first sight curious that 
spiritualists and “other religious mystics are 
not prone to hypochondriasis, such vagaries 
of tender, sensitive, and pious minds being 
most frequently associated with the hysterical 
constitution. 

Among trades, weavers and tailors are great 
hypochondriacs ; but shoemakers seem to be 
in this respect pre-eminently wretched. Zim- 
merman pointed out this fact, and ample ex- 
perience has verified it, so that we feel sur- 
prise to find M. Dubois expressing a doubt 
upon the subject. Seated all day on a low 
seat ; pressing obdurate last and leather against 
the epigastrium; dragging reluctant thread 
into hard and durable stitches; or hammering 
heels and toes with much monotony; the cob- 
bler’s mind, regardless of the proverb, wanders 
into regions metaphysical and political and 
theological; and from men thus employed 
have sprung many founders of sects, religious 
reformers, gloomy politicians, ‘‘ bards, sophists, 
statesmen,’ and all other “‘ unquiet things,”’ 
including a countless host of hypochondriacs. 
The dark and pensive aspect of shoemakers 
in general is matter of common observation. 
It is but justice to them, however, to say, that 
their acquisitions of knowledge and their ha- 
bits of reflection are often such as to command 
admiration. The hypochondriacal cast of their 
minds is probably in part induced by the im- 
perfect action of the stomach, liver, and in- 
testines, in consequence of the position in 
which they usually sit at work. General 
readers may be glad to be informed that the 
regions under the short ribs on each side are 
called by anatomists hypochondria, and that 
in these regions are lodged some of the most 
important organs of digestion, from a supposed 
impairment of which the hypochondriacal ma- 
lady gained its appellation. It has also been 
called the English malady, and the Spleen, 
from its imaginary connexion with the disease 
of that organ, which does not seem to be ve- 
tified by experience. 

But of all hypochondriacs commend us to 
clergymen. The active men of business, tra- 
velling with speed of horses or of steam to 
some great mart of traffic and gain, sighs as 
he passes a beautiful parsonage-house, and la- 
ments that his father had not brought him up 
forthe church. The clergyman, meanwhile, 
repines over the inactivity of his station, and 
the absence of all the stimuli to ambition 
which banish rest from other men. His du- 
ties are few and easy ; his income, it may be, 
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comfortable, but often neither good nor bad, 
nor likely to be increased. Except in the 
shooting season, he takes very little exercise ; 
his appetite for food is, unavoidably, and with- 
out the least reflection upon him, one of the 
principal things which redeems his life from 
a condition of chronic drowsiness; on those 
days, at least, when there is nobody to be bu- 
ried, or christened, or married, or sent to pri- 
son. Hence flow many evils; digestion im- 
perfect, sluggish and yet untranquil bowels, 
restless nights, nervous mornings, and devils 
blue—in short, all the grievances of hypo- 
chondriasis. 

The professors of medicine are, we fear, 
open to the reproach not only of desponding 
when they are ill concerning the efficacy of 
the many coloured mixtures with which they 
face the fell diseases of other persons, but aleo 
to that of fancying themselves the subjects of 
lamentable maladies which have no real exist- 
ence. We believe, however, that these sus- 
picious appearances of hypochondriasis are 
only common among young practitioners, 
whom the small number of their patients 
leaves too much time to reflect upon their 
individual physiology. 

It is some disappointment to a humane per- 
son to find that of all men who are discon- 
tented with their lot, none exceed in the quan- 
tity of their grumbling, and in the habit of 
looking on the wrong side of things, and ina 
proclivity to hypochondriacal imaginations, 
the old pensioners of the army and the navy at 
Chelsea and at Greenwich. Placed above the 
fear of want, but deprived of alh motive to ex- 
ertion, neither moved by hope nor by fear, for 
they have neither promotion to look to nor 
disgrace to apprehend, they are miserable pre- 
cisely because they have nothing to do. We 
have often thought that some gentle duties, 
analogous to the former habits of the lives of 
these deserving old men, would be a great 
blessing to them. 

Many amusing stories have been told of el- 
derly men of business, who, retiring from trade 
or customary occupations, with a fortune, have 
lived to feel all the embarrassment of riches. 
Professional men have furnished some exam- 
ples, also, of persons who, although possessing 
an ample income, yet, missing their dnily ac- 
cumulation of fees, and finding that their ex- 
penses were not diminished, have been heartily 
glad to abandon all rural ambition, and desert- 
ing the dull ranks of country gentlemen, have 
thrown themselves once more into the great 
gulf-stream of London and of business; driven 
to this resolution by finding that fears of ruin 
began to haunt them, that the stomach was 
never in good humour, and that leisure and 


| dignity, although praised by the poets, were 


exceedingly uncomfortable. 

The most interesting and the most melancho- 
ly hypochondriacs are, however, to be found 
among men of cultivated minds and sedentary 
habits, whose suffering appear but little in their 
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works. Many a page, which has made a thou- 
sand readers gay, has been written in all the 
inisery of hypochondriasis; and some of the 
finest productions of literatare have been pro- 
daced at the price of an affliction which seems 
to embody every other form of affliction. On 
persons of this kind both the mental and the 
bodily causes of hypochondriasis are accumu- 
lated. Neglect of exercise is combined with 
frequent mental excitement, and a constitution 
of peculiar sensibility is exposed to all the 
trials incidental to men of little worldly wis- 
dom and small possessions. Depressing cir- 
cumstances, a jaded mind, a feeble body, and 
rebellious digestive organs, thus conspire to 
call up all the demons of hypochondriasis and 
of melancholy, and the days of the unhappy 
victim become pretty equally divided between 
mental brilliancy and a state bordering on 
moody madness. To all English readers the 
illustration afforded by the accomplished and 
amiable Cowper will present itself. Among 
French writers, few have presented a more 
remarkable example of it than Jean Jaques 
Rousseau, whose case, recorded in his own 
vivid language, M. Dubois has quoted in his 
treatise. 


« My health,” however, says Rousseau, after 
he had gone into the country with Madame de 
Warens, “did not improve; I was as pale as 
death, and meagre as a skeleton; | had dreadful 
pulsation of arteries:—to finish myself, having 
read among other things a little physiology, I set 
to work to atady anatomy ; and passing inreview 
the multitude and the play of the parts which 
compose my machine, I was in expectation of 
finding them all put out of order twenty times a 
day. Far from being astonished at finding my- 
self dying, I was only astonished that I continued 
to live; and that I did not read a description of 
any malady which I did not at once believe my- 
self to have. Iam sure, if { had never been il}. 
this fatal study would have made me so. Find- 
ing in every disease the symptoms of my own, 
I thought I had them every one; and I acquired 
in’ addition one still more cruel, of which | 
thought myself free, the fantasy of curing my- 
self. It is difficult to avoid this when one takes 
to reading books of medicine. By dint of ex- 
ploring, reflecting, and comparing, I conceived 
that the foundation of all my ailments was a 
polypus of the heart, and even a physician 
seemed struck with this notion. I exercised 
all the powers of my mind to find out how to 
cure a polypus of the heart, being resolved to 
undertake this wonderful case. It had been 
said that M. Fizes, of Montpellier, had cured a 
polypus of that sort: nothing more was requi- 
site to inspire me with the desire of going to 
consult M. Fizes. The hope of being cured 
revived my courage and my strength.” 

On his way to Montpellier, Rousseau, who 
spent much of his life in flirtations, commenced 
a flirtation with a certain Madame de Lar- 


nage. 

“So, Madame de Larnage,” he continues, 
“takes me under hand, and adieu poor Jean 
Jaques! or rather, adieu fever, vapours, and 
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the polypus! I forgot during my journey that 
I was a sick man! but I recollected it when 1 
got to Montpellier, 1 went and consulted the 
most celebrated practitioners, and above all M. 
Fizes. By way of additional precaution, I be- 
came @ boarder in the house of a physician. | 
quitted that city at the end of six weeks or two 
months, leaving there a dozen louis, without 
any advantage to my health.”’ 


Supported by this case and others, M. Dubois 
lays great stress on the evil habit of reading 
medical books. There can be no doubt that 
hypochondriacal persons are fond of perusing 
works that treat of disease, and much addicted 
to seeing their own case in every page; but 
we should not, on this account, be inclined to 
discourage all attempts to make the truths of 
medicine familiar to unprofessional persons. 
Medical books of some kind or other, such 
persons will purchase and will study. Care 
should be taken to supply them with sensible 
books, and such as, informing them of the 
wonders of the bodily functions, would also 
teach them to place their greatest reliance, 
as regarded setting the functions in order 
when impaired, on those who had most studied 
them. It is to the deplorable ignorance, even 
of persons of education, with respect to the 
structure and functions of the human body, 
and every thing which relates to health and 
disease, that we must ascribe the inability of 
such persons to distinguish between the ra- 
tional practitioner and the quack. The higher 
classes, especially, hold regular physic and 
physicians of small account. Their idea of 
medicine is, that it is an art,a craft, a kind of 
knack, (to use a somewhat inelegant but not 
inexpressive word,) which some people are 
born with, or attain without study, and by the 
mere felicity of nature. If anatomy and phy- 
siology formed part of a good education, physic 
would reach its proper rank. But those who 
hang with ecstacy over stamens and pistils, or 
fragments of granite and spar, never seem to 
consider how noble and useful a subject for 
contemplation exists in their own frames. 

Vith increased knowledge, faith in the 
nostrums of empirics would soon be extin- 
guished, and rash and absurd methods of cure 
abandoned. No patients are. more disposed 
to rely on trifles for relief than hypochondriacs. 
Some put their trust in ginger-lozenges, some 
in hiera-picra, and some in Daffy’s Elixir, and 
some in Doctor Somebody's famous dinner-pill. 
Some rest their hopes on white mustard-seed, 
and others seek solace in breakfasting on fried 
bacon. Some are persuaded that animal food 
will be fatal to them, and some that vegetables 
are poison. They heroically abandon what- 
ever is denounced; some giving up their 
wine without a sigh, and others resigning 
their tea without a struggle. Rousseau was 
hypochondriac at a time when the motto of 
medicine might have been that opening line 
of Pindar, which has so much puzzled the 
learned, and which a French translator cou- 
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rageously rendered c'est une excellente chose que 
Peau. 

“T was languishing,’ says Rousseau, in his 
Confessions, “I could not bear to take milk ; 
it was necessary to give it up. Water was then 
the fashionable remedy. I took to water; and 
with so little discretion that it well cured 
me, not of my maladies, but of my life. Every 
morning I went to the fountain with a huge 
goblet, and drank away, whilst 1 walked about, 
to the amount of a couple of bottles. I gave 
up drinking wine with my meals. The water 
was a little hard, as are most of the mountain 
springs. In short, | managed so well, that in 
less than two months I utterly destroyed the 
tone of my stomach, which up to that time had 
been very good. Being no longer able to digest, 
I saw that | must no longer hope to be cured.” 

There are not many maladies of which the 
early and proper treatment is more important 
than this malady of hypochondriasis. Habit 
daily adds to the mental! part of the disorder; 
the corporeal derangements, whether primary 
or secondary, become invetetate by delay; the 
continual attention to sensations heightens 
their force, and seems to impart an activity 
to the extreme nervous branches, or in some 
other way so to disturb both them and the 
small blood-vessels, as actually to cause the 
supervention of disorders, of which a long 
dread has been entertained. The illustrious 


Laennec was of opinion that long continued 
mental depression favoured the development 
of pulmonary consumption; and an apprehen- 


sion of the occurrence of cancer has often been 
thought to dispose to cancer. But if these 
terrible consequences should not follow, the 
condition of the hypochondriac is yet exceed- 
ingly to be pitied. He is disqualified from 
many or all of the duties of life; his temper 
yields to continual irritations; his mind be- 
comes weak and habitually directed to trifles; 
his feelings become selfish and contemptible ; 
and his life is little better than a long disease. 

The treatment must necessarily be partly 
mental, and partly directed to the regulation 
of the disordered bodily functions. To restore 
the proper condition of the stomach, the liver, 
the duodenum, or some other portion of the 
intestines; may require a skilful physician, 
and varied means; only applicable by those 
whom experience has taught to adapt general 
principles to individual examples. 

Whatever medicines are given, it will ge- 
nerally be found serviceable to combine with 
them some form of bathing. Early hours of 
going to bed and rising; a careful avoidance 
of great irregularities in living, which are of 
all things the most surely paid for by fits of 
despondency ; an agreeable course of reading; 


mach exercise in the open air; cheerful so- | 


ciety whenever society is not more irksome 
than silence and retirement; a moderate pur- 
suit of field-sports; but, above all things, when 
it is practicable, a frequent change of resi- 
dence; all these things may be looked upon 
as important parts of the treatment. 








The proper regulation of the diet is very 
material ; and it will be happy for the hypo- 
chondriac if, amidst the fancies and the follies 
of medical authorities on this particular point, 
he can elicit from his adviser some rules which 
are not utterly irrational. In general, we ap- 
prehend that the quantity of food taken, and 
the times at which it is taken, demand more 
attention than the quality or nature of the 
food. Particular cases will suggest particular 
precautions; but what is commonly called 
living by rule is certainly not the rule of 
health. With a few exceptions, we would 
rather recommend the invalid to peruse Lord 
Bacon's short Essay on the Regimen of Health 
than all the books on diet that were ever com- 
piled. 

Of the importance of a proper regimen of 
the mind in this unfortunate malady, too much 
cannot be said. Im some unhappy cases the 
mind is from the first too much diseased to 
permit the establishment of such regimen, 
and, as in the case of Cowper, the prospect is 
truly cheerless. But in many cases the efforts 
of the patient may be successfully roused. A 
journey, a new study or pursuit, frequent rides 
on horseback, or any thing which effects a 
complete diversion of the thoughts, is most 
expedient; and contrivances apparently slight 
are sometimes rewarded by great results. The 
patient has, im favourable cases, sufficient 
power left to abstract his attention from the 
subject of his own health, and froin medical 
reading, if strongly impressed with the dan- 
ger of pursuing such trains of thought: and 
when exhorted to change his diet or regimen, 
to take exercise, or make any other effort, he 
may truly be encouraged with the assurance 
that if he 


‘* Throws buta stone, the giant dies.” 


Such are some of the principal circumstances 
worthy of observation in hypochondriasis, a 
disease which, although it sometimes attacks 
women, is much more common, as a conside- 
ration of its causes might lead us to expect, in 
men; and one of the worst of woes of that pe- 
riod of life when the activity of youth is gone 
and the characteristic serenity of age is not 
yet attained. There is no time in a man’s 
life in which the management of the mind is 
more important than in this; as, without care 
and due precaution, it may prove to be a pe- 
riod of discontent, of unhappiness, and even 
of imprudencies and rashness, for which there 
is no longer the excuse of youth and inexpe- 
rience. 

Hysteria, or hysterical disorder, is, as we 
have already remarked, so different a malady 
from hypochondriasis, that there would be no 
particular propriety in speaking of it after the 
latter disease, if M. Dubois’ book, which is 
our text, was not devoted to the consideration 
and comparison of the two affections. Hys- 
teria is not the disorder of middle aged gen- 
tlemen, but of young women, for the most 
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part of delicate frame, highly susceptible 
nerves, indolent habits, and minds less care- 
fully regulated than would be desirable. It 


is, however, sometimes the affliction of older | 


females, females of middle age, and occasioned 
by derangements of the health which especially 
disorder the nervous system. In most of its 


forms it is a very troublesome malady, and | 


difficult of cure. Yet so much may be done, 
by a careful attention to the general regimen 


of young women, to lessen the extreme sus- | 


ceptibility of the nervous system, that hyste- 
ria deserves quite as much attention as hypo- 
chondriasis 


The slighter indications of the hysteric | 


temperament generally become observable in 


young women after they have attaimed the | 


age of fourteen or fifteen, and consist of an 
increased sensibility to all causes, however 
trifling, of a nature to produce pleasure or cha- 
grin. After a few years, if the habit of giving 
way to every emotion is not checked, and if 
any circumstances happen which are of a na- 
ture to disturb the affections, the more marked 


features of the disorder called hysterical are | 


wont to appear; such as immoderate fits of 
crying or laughing, easily induced, and very 
irregular spirits. At length, on the occur- 
rence of something which causes either great 
disappointment or unusual sensations of plea- 
sure, or after the excitement of animated 
society, or after dissipation and fatigue, the 
young lady has what is known to be an 
hysterie fit. She bafsts into tears, and sobs 
violently, amd for a long time, and as if 
she would inevitably be choked; or, being 
moved to laughter, she continues laughing so 
loudly and so long as to alarm the bystanders. 
Perhaps she falls down, or sinks into a chair, 
quite exhausted. 
are closed, and the eyelids are tremulous; the 
mouth is often firmly shut. It is perceived 


that the heart palpitates violently, and the | 


arteries in the neck pulsate strongly. The 
breathing is variously affected; very often 
there is an evident constriction of the throat, 
end the patient forcibly applies her hands as 
if to remove it; sometimes the respiration is 
profound and tranquil, sometimes short and 


hurried. In some cases the hysteric person 


lies composed and quiet, but very often the | 


hands and arms are violently thrown about, or 
the hands are strongly pressed upon the sto- 
mach, as if for the relief of violent pain; in 
some instances the trunk of the body is con- 
torted, and occasionally the convulsive move- 
ments are more general and not easily con- 
trolled. 
an hour, or an hour, or even many hours, and 
may leave the patient uncomfortable, affected 
with headach, and feeling pain in the throat, 
and in those muscles which have been in 
strong action during the fit. Her own ac- 
count of the fit commonly is, that she per- 
ceived a sensation as of a round ball in some 


part of the bowels, which seemed gradually 


Hier face is red, her eyes | 


Such an attack may last a quarter of | 
| sumption, and both are distinct from the 
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to ascend until it reached the upper part of 
the throat, and then to remain, pressing upon 
the windpipe until she thought she should be 
suffocated. Although there has been such 
loss of control over the voluntary muscles du- 


| ring the fit, and such irregularity in their ac- 
| tion, it will not be found that the patient 


has always been deprived of consciousness of 
what was taking place around her; she has 
perhaps heard all that was said, and known 
all that was done, although quite without the 
power to speak, or to give any indication of 
her own feelings or wishes. 

One of the most singular characteristics of 
the hysterical disorder is, that in individuals 
liable to attacks of the above description, or 
any modification of them, (for the forms of the 
paroxysm itself are very variable,) there is 
often a resemblance or simulation of various 
other maladies. There would appear to be 
some unusual condition of all the nerves of 
the body, productive, according to various ac- 
cidental circumstances, of the signs of dis- 
ease in the various parts which they supply, 
although such diseases do not in reality exist 
Medical practitioners learn to recognise these 
spurious maladies, which quite impose upon 
common observers. A patient is thought to 
be suddenly and violently attacked with in- 
flammation of the brain, or of the bowels, or 
of the lungs; or, some previous disease ac- 
tually existing, certain symptoms are super- 
added, which make the case unlike any that 
are ever found in systematic descriptions of 
disease. Even in the course of a fever, a 
disease which seldom fails to excite the prac- 
titioner’s anxiety, he is liable to be surprised, 
when the subjects of them are liysterical by 
constitution, by such strange accidents as but 
for that explanation would be either unintelli- 
gible or would mislead him into very errone- 
ous practice. The diagnosis, consequently, or 
detection of hysteria, in all its possible forms 
and combinations, is a very important study 
to the physician; and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with its mutable character, and its pro- 
perty of mixing itself up with other maladies, 
sometimes enables him to tranquillize the 
fears which such odd combinations of disorder 
are well calculated to excite in the patient's 
friends and relations. 

Among the many troublesome accompani- 


| ments or parts of hysteria, may be mentioned 


a particularly distressing cough, of a distinct 
and marked character. All coughs derive 


| some modification from the cause in which 
| they originate. 


The cough of a common cold 
differs from the deep hollow cough of con- 


hoarse cough which generally attends or pre- 
cedes the measles. The cough of hooping- 
cough is distinct from all. But the cough of 
hysteria is not less peculiar; it is commonly 
loud, short, and repeated; dry and hard, and 
shaking the whole frame; induced and pro- 
longed by all kinds of mental irritation, and 
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quite refractory under common demulcent and 
anodyne treatment. It is sometimes periodi- 
cal, and dependent on temporary causes; but 
often permanent, or at least not removed until 
by general means the patient's health and 
strength undergo great improvement. In 
some patients it puts on the character of 
croup, and in others of asthma; still, however, 
in most cases, only admitting of abatement by 
means directed to the genera! improvement of 
the constitution. 

Imitating almost every disease, hysteria oc- 
casionally puts on many of the signs of ap- 
proaching death. The pulse sinks until it 
can hardly be felt; the hands and feet become 
cold; the patient breathes with difficulty, and 
feels convinced that nothing can save her; 
and these very distressing symptoms and sen- 
sations may last for many hours; may return 
on many successive days, and yield at last, 
leaving the patient quite well. Such things 
happening to persons in the prime of life, 
their blooming appéarance some weeks after 
recovery is often remarkably contrasted with 
the gloomy circumstances by which they were 
surrounded when the attacks were at the 
worst. 


If the hypochondriacal patient feels a dread | 


of diseases merely on account of some de- 
praved sensations, we cannot wonder that the 
hysteric patient, in whom many of the func- 
tions are often manifestly disturbed, should 
believe herself to be labouring under incura- 
ble disorders. 
stance, is very frequently irregular in hyste- 
rical patients; the pulse intermits, and pecu- 
liar sensations of oppression, or obstruction, or 
temporary cessation or interruption of the 
heart's action, are not uncommon. -The dis- 
tinction of such cases from those in which the 
heart is actually undergoing some change of 
structure is exceedingly important; especially 
where, as not unfrequently happens, the pal- 
pitation depends on debility, induced perhaps 
by a previous attack of fever or other illness; 
for in such weakened states the symptoms of 
hysteria often manifest themselves, and blood- 
letting and other measures, which in the case 
of slow organic change might be requisite, 
would, by still further increasing the debility, 
exasperate the hysterical malady, and proba- 
bly render it inveterate. 

Divers troublesome symptoms incidental to 
females of delicate constitution, and often 
looked upon as inexplicable, and consequent- 
ly as affording no clear indications of treat- 
ment, are discovered to be truly hysterical in 
their nature, either from its being found that 
less equivocal signs of hysteria are occasion- 
ally exhibited by the patients liable to them, 
or from the success which follows the admi- 
nistration of what are called anti-hysteric re- 
medies. Among these symptoms are an occa- 
sional loss of voice; a difficulty of swallowing, 
sometimes so great as to create fears of an ob- 
struction of the gullet; paim fixed to one par- 


The action of the heart, for in- | 
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ticular spot, as in the left side, or in the loins, 
or over one eye. These affections are not 
unfrequently very obstinate, resisting all kinds 
of treatment for months, or returning after 
| short intervals of relief, even for years. 
| When their dependence on a disordered con- 
dition of the nerves is not suspected, the pa- 
tients are, of course, needlessly subjected to 
various plans of treatment, founded on a belief 
in the existence of local disorder. Extreme 
pain in the course of the spine, with great 
| tenderness and a loss of power in one of in 
| both of the lower extremities,—a combination 
| of symptoms sufficient to excite apprehension, 
—are all found, in some cases, to depend on 
a morbid condition of the nervous system, 
and to be parts of hysteria. All these circum- 
stances expose the hysterical patient to the 
same deceptions which we have said that un- 
principled pretenders to medicine practise 
with so much impunity on the hypochondria- 
cal. To assert the existence of some serious 
local disease, is to gratify the patient by con- 
forming to her own belief, and to ensure her 
fullest confidence. To tell her there is no lo- 
cal disease; that her symptoms depend upon 
her general state of health; and that relief is 
only to be expected from long perseverance 
in the use of medicine calculated to improve 
it, and united with the sacrifice of some indo- 
lent or luxurious habits; is to preach a very 
unwelcome doctrine, and often ensures the 
dismissal of the too faithful counsellor. 

The attacks of hysterical pain are some- 
times so sudden and so violent as, when af- 
fecting the head or the bowels, to exeite, even 
in the mind of the practitioner, much doubt 
as to their possible origin and tendency, and 
few parts of medical practice call for a more 
careful comparison of all the attendant symp- 
toms. The absence of fever, the tranquillity 
of the pulse, the complete intermissions of 
pain occasionally occurring, and other symp- 
toms according to the particular case, can 
alone be guides to practice, and, warily re- 
garded, save the patient from very unneces- 
sary measures. 

In certain examples of hysteria, the pa- 
roxysm or fit is such that the patient lies mo- 
tionless, breathing slowly and deeply, and re- 
sembling one apoplectic. What is called ca- 
talepsy, or a state in which the muscles, no 
longer obeying the will, continue contracted 
in whatever position or attitude the limbs or 
body may be placed, seems to be a variety of 
hysteria. The trances in which patients have 
been supposed to be dead, hut many of the 
eases of which are fabulous or exaggerated, 
are also of the family of hysteria. 

There are other varieties of hysterical af- 
fections, so extravagantly odd as sometimes 
to have caused suspicions that the subjects of 
them were under the influence of magic or 
witcheraft. Such strange motions of the 
limbs, such unaccountable predilection for the 
repetition of some unmeaning syllables, or for 
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singing, “‘ without mitigation or remorse of | age of mental excitement than .the care with 
voice, a few notes suggested no one can tell | which, by most of the prevalent customs and 
by what association of ideas, or snatches of | a system of fashionable education, the minds 


ballads or spiritual songs, have at times cha- 
racterized this disorder, that its being ascribed 
to supernatural agency really cannot excite 
surprise; the more especially as such strange 
forms of affliction, like all the forms of hyste- 
ria, are found to be catching, and have even 
at times prevailed as a kind of epidemic. It 
has also sometimes happened, that amidst the 
excitement of the malady, the patients have 
been gifted with such acute mental percep- 
tion, or so much activity of the mental pow- 
ers, and such unwonted eloquence, as to seem 
to the unaffected to be endued with the spirit 
of prophecy and divination. The history of 
animal magnetism presents some remarkable 
illustrations of these circumstances. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The causes of hysteria are often purely cor- | 
| is considered ungenteel, or, at least, singular; 


poreal, connected with some disorder which 
the physician may recognise; either some 
disorder peculiar to the female system, or ex- 
isting in the organs of digestion, and parti- 


cularly in the neglected state of the bowels; | 
or in the state of the patient’s strength or | 
weakness, as in fulness of habit, or the state | 


opposite to fulness; or in a peculiar suscepti- 
bility of the whole nervous system. 
susceptibility is always one link in the chain 
of causes, and sometimes it is itself the chief 
cause. When depending, with all the hyste- 


This | 


of the generality of females are consigned to 
inactivity and utter uncompanionable insipi- 
dity. Whilst the expression of almost every 
elevated feeling is repressed as inconsistent 
with refinement, every artificial want, every 
habit of selfish gratification, is as much as 
possible indulged. Active exercise in the 
open air, cheerful country walks, a joyful par- 
ticipation of the hearty pleasures of any socie- 
ty in which every movement is not taught 
by the posture-master, or conversation con- 
ducted according to the rules laid down in 
books professing to teach female duty and be- 
haviour; all this would be inconsistent with 
the general aim of all classes to imitate the 
manners and habits of the highest. All kind 
of reading, except of works the most frivolous, 


and any display of deep and unsophisticated 
sentiment excites universal pity. The beau- 
ties of nature, the triumphs of science, the 
miracles of art, excite no more than a languid 
expression of wonder. To apply the mind to 
read or understand such things would destroy 
the apathetic elegance which those desire to 
preserve, who still believe knowledge to be a 


| very good thing for persons who live by it. 


ric phenomena elicited in consequence of its | 
existence, on primary disorder of the stomach | 


and bowels, or of the uterus, the cure is strict- 
ly medical. The removal of the primary dis- 
order will sometimes be followed by a return 
of the nervous system to .itg healthy condi- 
tion, even in cases in which Bope 

been abandoned ; but both im this case, and in 
the case of the nervous susceptibility being 
itself apparently the chief or primary cause, a 
mixed treatment is demanded, regiminal, me- 


With as much care as the natura) proportions 
of the female figure are destroyed by stays 
made upon abstract principles, is the mind 
cribbed and cabined by custom and fashion. 
Then, universal ambition leads to universal 
difficulties as to fortune; and the only serious 


| duty to daughters is to obtain an advantageous 


had almost | 


settlement, which, whether gained or missed, 
is too often thus the cause of cureless discon- 
tent, injured health, and all the nervous ma- 


| ladies incidental to an ill-managed mind and 
| infirm body. 


dicinal, dietetic, and moral, which can only be | 


instituted or pursued by the combined efforts 
of the physician, and of parents, relatives, 
friends, and guardians. 

M. Dubois thinks that southern climates 
tend to develop the too great sensibility of the 
nerves which disposes to hysteria; and cer- 
tainly the enervating and artificial atmos- 
phere of very warm rooms, in which young 
women often spend much of their time in our 
own climate, if exceedingly detrimental to 
the general tone of the nervous system, en- 
tirely indisposing them to face the air and 
persevere in taking exercise on foot. The in- 
dolence of the morning is very ill compen- 
sated for by the fatigues of the evening, 
where, in rooms greatly. heated and crowded, 
the young lady who passed the morning in 
bed, and the middle of the day on the sofa or 
in an easy chair, passes the night in dancing, 
or in listening to musical performances, pro- 
longed far beyond midnight. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the present 


Barely equal to sustain a life of indolence, 
from which all strong and all noble emotions 
are shut out, the slighter pains and disap- 
pointments of life induce suffering in the fri- 
volous and morbid mind ; and any serious con- 
tradiction, any check to indulgence, any ap- 
peal of duty against pleasure, produces dis- 
content, agitation of the nervous system, tears, 
low spirits, bewailings, the vapours, or a hys- 
teric fit. The tendency to the latter exhibi- 
tion of feelings injured or irritated, is found 
to be partly under the control of the will, or is 
at least often yielded to as the shortest way of 
putting an end to the disagreeable opposition 
of parents or a husband. Youth gives place 
to middle age, and middle age leads on to de- 
clining years, and, the mind having no re- 
sources to retreat upon, the frivolity of early 
life is too frequently exchanged for a feverish 
devotion and a chronic hysteric sensibility. 
Vainly hoping to obtain from various stimu- 
lants that feeling of health which no stimu- 
lants can bestow, so long as good atmospheric 
air is not breathed and the voluntary muscles 
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are not exereised, the invalid sinks by slow 
degrees into all the selfish inactivity of a con- 
firmed valetudinarian ; and in these cases the 
double grievance of hypochondriasis and hys- 
teria is often incurred by the same individual, 
and seems to furnish an excuse for the neglect 
of every duty requiring the smallest exertion 
of body and mind. 

If any hope could be entertained that decla- 
mation against follies so notorious and hurtful 
would be rewarded by success, or that advice 
given to counteract them would be listened 
to, we would say to the parents of the present 
day,—‘‘ Let your first care be to give your 
little girls a good physical education. Let 
Yheir early years be passed, if possible, in the 
country, gathering flowers in the fields, and 
partaking of all the free exercises in which 
they delight. When they grow older, do not 
condemn them to sit eight listless hours a day 
over their books, their work, their maps, and 
their music. Be assured that half the num- 
ber of hours passed in real attention to well- 


ordered studies will make them more accom- | 


plished and more agreeable companions than 


those commonly are who have been most ela- | 
borately finished, in the modern acceptation of | 


the term."” The systems by which young la- 
dies are taught to move their limbs according 
to the rules of art, to come into a room with 
studied diffidence, and to step into a carriage 
with measured action and premeditated grace, 


are only calculated to keep the degrading idea 
perpetually present, that they are preparing 


for the great market of the world. Real ele- 
gance of demeanour springs from the mind; 
fashionable schools do but teach its imitation, 
whilst their rules forbid to be ingenuous. 
Philosophers never conceived the idea of so 
perfect a vacuum as is found to exist in the 
minds of young women who are supposed to 
have finished their education in such esta- 
blishments. If they marry husbands as unin- 
formed as themselves, they fall into habits of 
indolent insignificance without much pain; 
if they marry persons more accomplished, 
they can retain no hold of their affections. 
Hence many matrimonial miseries, in the 
midst of which the wife finds it a consolation 
to be always complaining of her health and 
ruined nerves. 

In the education of young women we would 
say—let them be secured from all the trap- 
pings and manacles of such a system; let 
them partake of every active exercise not ab- 
solutely unfeminine, and trust to their being 
able to get into or out’ of a carriage with a 
light and graceful step, which no drilling can 
accomplish. Let them rise early and retire 
early to rest, and trust that their beauty will 
not need to be coined into artificial smiles in 
order to ensure a welcome, whatever room 
they enter. Let them ride, walk, run, dance, 
in the open air. Encourage the merry and 
innocent diversions in which the young de- 
light; let them, under proper guidance, ex- 
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plore every hill and valley; let them plant 
and cultivate the garden, and make hay whén 
the summer sun shines, and surmount all 
dread of a shower of rain or the boisterous 
wind; and, above all, let them take no medi- 
cine except when the doctor orders it. The 
demons of hysteria and melancholy might 
hover over a group of young ladies so brought 
up; but they would not find one of them upon 
whom they could exercise any power. 

When a system quite opposite to this is 
pursued, what is the consequence? A bloom- 
ing girl, just on the verge of womanhood, be- 
gins to wither and decay. Her complexion 
fades, her spirits desert her, she becomes hys- 
terical, she cannot walk, or ride, or hold her- 
self upright. The physician is consulted; he 
advises what we have advised; but the cure 
is entrusted to other hands. The young lady 
is removed to London, and placed under some 
one who professes to cure deformities of the 
spine, as if the feeble bend, which probably 
does exist, were the cause of all the bad 
health, and not, as well as the hysteric feel- 
ings, the result of a foolish system of physical 
education. And now for many months the 
young patient passes the precious morning 
hours in rooms crowded with other victims, 


| and in an atmosphere no better than that re- 


spired by the factory girls; and, as substitutes 
for all the natural exercises which she ought 
to be taking in the country,—instead of play- 
ing with ball and battledore, instead of riding, 
walking, running races, jumping, swinging, 
and other vulgar but healthful diversions,— 
she is instructed how to climb ropes, or to get 
to the top of a pole; she is indoctrinated in 
the mystery of throwing summersets over a 
bar; or applied to the rubbing and scrubbing 
of tables; or drilled. by calisthenic arts to 
emulate the mystic motions of a telegraph: 
and all this time, mental education is sus- 
pended as a matter of course. 

We do sincerely believe, that if parents 
could be convinced that by their endeavours 
to produce an excessive and mistaken refine- 
ment, a refinement which, confined to looks, 
and words, and motions, and attitudes, does 
not imply the greater refinement of mind 
from which all the rest would spring, they 
are only laying the foundations of suffering, 
and would determine to follow entirely oppo- 
site rules, there would be ag few instances of 
spinal disorder, and as few hysterical and 
nervous complaints in the upper classes of 
society, or in families ig comfortable circum- 
stances as to fortune, as there are in those in 
which the luxuries of life (very erroneously 
so called) cannot be procured, or the indul- 
gence of superfluities allowed. Many a 
young woman now doomed to peevishness, 
pale sickliness, disappointed hopes, or matri- 
monial discontent, would become a cheerful, 
active, happy person, and if married, a con- 
tented wife, a healthy mother, and a blessing 
to her husband and her children. 
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The chance of freedom from all nervous | 
complaints, including some of the most dread- | 
ful mental visitations, is increased by every | 
rational means of increasing individual hap- | 
piness; by that gteat blessing, a contented 
mind; by a calm dependence on a benevolent 
and all-wise Creator; by a freedom from all 
mean forms of ambition—as for establishment, 
equipage, and restless gaiety ; by a love of 
home+duties, country scenery, and useful oc- 
cupations ; by a reasonable acquaintance with 
some of the sciences; by a taste for the arts, | 
and for the improving pleasures of elegant li- 
terature, and the society of the virtuous and 
well-informed. The divine, the philosopher, 
and the physician speak the same language. 
The dictates of reason and of duty are sufli- | 
ciently plain, and few are blind to them; and | 
they are the dictates of health, bodily and 
mental; but so opposed to them are the dic- 
tates of fashion, and the habits of what is call- 
ed the world, in a country too much given to | 
the worship of gold, that of all who profess to 
acknowledge their truth, the greater number | 
are still ever found 
“ To see the best, and yet the worst pursue.’ 


ee 

From the New Monthly Magazine. 

POOR ABERGAVENEY. 
A CLERICAL MEMOIR. 


Tue country town of boasted both | 
physicians and surgeons in good store, and 
they were all more than ordinarily respecta- 
ble ; bat at their head stood very pre-eminent- 
ly Dr. St. Clare. He had been thoroughly 
educated, and possessed abilities highly capa- 
ble of benefiting from that education. His | 
mind was considered as at once religious and 
philosophical, and he discharged all the duties | 
of life as one whose principles were well 
based. But, alas! who is perfect? Dr. St. 
Clare had one private, but master fault. On 
the Christmas eve of 1801, his eldest son, a 
boy of fifteen, returned from college in order 
to spend the holidays. It had been his first 
absence from home, and his return was looked 
forward to with excessive pleasure by his 
gentle mother, kind father, and nine happy 
boys and girls, all of whom received him with 
open arms. But his mother, whose mildness 
and spirit of acquiescence were proverbial, 
felt slightly irritated on this evening. by the 
Doctor hurrying the children, one after ano- 
ther, a full hour sooner to bed than usual, and 
when, at last, it came to “ dear Tom’s”’ turn, 
she could not help hinting that she had rather 
hoped to be somewhat later than usual on this 
happy occasion. 

** My dear,” said her spouse, “ you should | 
consider that Tom has travelled sixty miles 
to-day, and for a youth of his slight frame, 
and who has been more confined than usual 
for some months, that is rather severe work. 


| bed on the night of their boy's arrival. 
| just been to the coach guard for a letter, but 
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I see he requires rest; and, besides, I have to 
ride early to-morrow morning, and as you al- 
ways insist on seeing me breakfast, it is time, 
on your account, to retire.”’ 

She said no more, but withdrawing with 
her son, she left the Doctor in full possession 
of the dining-room. 

They were no sooner gone than he rose from 
his seat, locked the door, withdrew the key, 
and snuffing the candles, put his band in his 
pocket, and brought from thence a packet 
which might contain three sheets of ordinary 
post paper. This he turned over twice or 
thrice, peeped in at the ends, and examined 
the plain and scarcely impressed wafer seal. 

At that time the table cracked, as tables 
sometimes do in an over-heated room. He 
started, dropped the letter into his pocket, and 
extinguished the lights. After a pause, he 
lighted a wax taper and retired to his con- 
sulting room, where no one ever presumed to 
disturb him. Here, however, he again se- 


| cured himself; and lighting a large lamp 


which stood on a table, stirring the fire, 
and putting on a small tea-kettle, he once 
more withdrew the letter from his pocket, and 
waiting uatil the water was fully boiling, 


| went through the usual process of softening 


a wafer. He had just effected his purpose, 
when the door bell was pulled with a sharp- 


| ness which indicated impatience, and the Doc- 


tor, at the same moment, threw a thick cloth 
over the lamp. 

“ Has Mr. Thomas St. Clare arrived ?"’ said 
a person in an agitated voice. 

“* Yes, sir.” 

The gentleman, it would seem, was pro- 
ceeding into the lobby; for the servant said, 
“You canna gang in, sir; they're all quyet, 
and have been this half hour.” 

* Quiet at half-past nine! You must be 
mistaken; they would never go so soon to 
I have 


he tells me that he saw my brother put it into 
the hands of Master St. Clare; and I must 
have it to-night.” 

** But, deed, I fear ye canna get it. The 
Doctor and Sandy rede maist a’ last night, 
and they're to ride soun the morn, and J canna 
disturb the house. It’s an hour, 1 dare say, 
since Sandy gaed to his bed, and that’s the 
way I'm opening the door. We're to hae 
company the morn,—ye'll be here,—and am 
getting forrit Sandy's wark, for thae rides 
maks him as gude as naebody.”’ 

It seemed as if the visitant’s mind was too 
much occupied to permit his interrupting her, 


| or even to speak when her harangue had 
ceased, for he stood silent a considerable time. 
| At last he said—“ Oblige me, my good girl, 


—there, this is Christmas eve,—oblige me by 
asking Master Clare for the letter. I was 
unfortunately detained ,in the country, else I 
should have been here four hours since.” 

“ Would to God that you had,” sighed 
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the Doctor, who heard all that passed. ‘‘Would 
to God that you had.” ~ 

The girl soon returned, and said, “Mr. Tom 

e the letter to his father.” 

“ Well, ask the Doctor for it ;—he cannot 
be in bed.” 

“ But he can; howsoever I'll see.” 

She returned, saying “My mistress says 
the Doctor's no in his room, and that maybe 
he’s out.” 

“ Good God!” exclaimed the, young man. 

“Oh fie! Whist,—and you to be a minis- 
ter. What signifies the bit letter compared 
wid an oath?” 

“JT am exceedingly surprised at all this. 
Why the door chain was up,—he cannot be 
out.” 

“Tout, to be sure he’s out. The doctor can 
doa hantle things that other folks canna do.”’ 

And so saying, according to the Scotch 
phrase, she “clashed the door in his face,” 
and went muttering along the lobby, “‘ keepin 
folk clavering there; however, I'se warrant 
it's a guid shillin, and it’s come in guid time 
noo when the mistress has ta’ened into her 
head to lock her wark-box.”’ 

All this time the Doctor had stood in no en- 
viable situation. Indeed, short of the com- 
punction attendant on crimes of the deepest 
die, we can scarcely conceive a more as- 
tounding confusion than his must have been. 

When the door closed, he seated himself, 
drew his breath, separated his fore finger and 
thumb in order to press the damp wafer into 
its former state; but his repentance and ho- 
nour proved weak opponents to his master 
passion. Besides, the letter was from one of 
the professors under whose immediate care his 
son had been ;—perhaps it contained remarks 


on his abilities or conduct ;—and he almost | 


persuaded himself .chat he had a right to see 
what was said of his boy. Mr. Abergaveney, 
the gentleman who had called for the letter, 
was the youngest of four sons and six daugh- 


ters, while the professor just alluded to was | 


the eldest, so that there was more than twenty 
years difference in their ages. 

Slowly and attentively did Dr. St. Clare 
twice peruse what he had thus surreptitiously 
obtained; and with something approaching to 


a groan, did he restore the whole, as well as | 
| had exhibited towards his good fortune, and 
| for his previous slowness in fitting himself for 


he could, to its original state. But somehow 
it did not please him; the wafer was rebel- 
lious, and the ends of the envelope could not 
be compelled into their former compact and 
exact folds. 

He retired to bed, but could not be said to 
rest: and, after a feverish and wearisome 
night, he started up, on Christmas morning, 
long before day-light, ordered his horse, and 
rode’ forth, in the hope that the sharp air 
might brace his nerves, and the approaching 
light present objects to his view which might 
divert his mind from the recollection of his 
meanness. How far he succeeded in either 
the one or the other we cannot tell. 
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Young Abergaveney was in his twenty- 
first year when the abOvementioned incident 
took place. His father had been a country 
banker, and died in 1800, merely not a bank- 
rupt, leaving a widow, six daughters, and his 
youngest son, all unprovided for. But yet, 
though almost a boy, and worth nothing, to 
him did those seven females confidently look 
for support. The eldest son (the professor) 
had married early, and found his fees, &e. 
&c. &c. quite little enough for the support of 
a wife, an increasing family, and genteel ap- 
pearances. The two others were abroad, had 
not hitherto supported themselves, and, for 
some years to come, must struggle for exist- 
ence. There was but one road to the means 
of support for young Abergaveney—a Scotch 
Church,—and by a lucky coincidence, as it 
seemed, the old incumbent of died a 
few months after Mrs. Abergaveney had be- 
come a widow. Her youngest son, the sub- 
ject of this little memoir, had all his life been 
intended for the divine vocation; hence the 
females of his father’s family now fixed their 
eyes on him as their sole hope: and, in fact, 
until he should be provided for, he had the 
pain of sharing in a maintenance procured 
partly by credit and partly by loans, if not 
gifts. Considering all these pressing circum- 
stances, some people were shocked at the tar- 
diness with which he went through the pre- 
vious steps to being licensed; and still more 
so, when he could hardly be prevailed on to 
write a letter of thanks to the patron who, un- 
asked, had sent him the presentation to the 
Church of , his native place. 

John Abergaveney had hitherto been a uni- 
versal favourite with all who knew him; 
which, owing to his father’s situation and ex- 
traordinary popularity, was every body. His 
mother, in her anxiety to have the grateful 
and proper thing done towards their patron, 
had betrayed her son's backwardness, and 
were there not enough of people to propagate 
the surmises of ignorance and idleness ? 
‘What could the lad mean? Was he not 
sensible of his mother’s and sisters’ destitu- 
tion? Did he not know that their existence, 
that is, their station, depended on him?” A 


| cause was sought for his apparent ingratitude, 


—for the more than indifference which he 


discharging the heavy responsibility which it 
had pleased Providence to throw upon him. 

It was speedily agreed on all hands that it 
was consciousness of inability. ‘‘ But he had 
passed his trials."’ “Umph!"’ said some; and 
* Wheugh!” said others; “ We all know 
what sort of trials are passed, and what sort 
of folks are passed upon us."’ ‘ But he was 
always reckoned a clever youth.” “ Yes, 
and a kind one: yet see how little he seems 
to rejoice in the prosperity that awaits his 
family.”’ 

During the intermediate time between the 
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presentation and ordination, all eyes were 
upon him, and it was remarked that he had 
lost the brilliant hue of health which had hi- 
therto shone upon his fair and sunny face, 
that his lively and sweet blue eye had be- 
come dull and sunken, and that the elasticity 
of his step was gone. 
boy and youth began now to have enemies. 
What a taint there is in misfortune! yet no 
one knew what his misfortune was. His first 
sermon was anticipated by the majority with 
invidious sneering, by a portion with such ob- 
secure doubts as to prevent any committal of 
judgment on their part, and a few kind hearts 
did beat high with hope and fear. 

The day arrived. He appeared to drag 
himself up the pulpit stairs; but he read a 
psalm, and got through a prayer with tolera- 
ble success. His text was remarkable and in- 
applicable to the particular day, at least so 
most people thought even in the short space 
of reading, in a slow and hollow tone—* As 
a madman who scattereth firebrands, arrows, 
and death, so is the man that deceiveth his 
neighbour, and saith, ‘Il am in sport.’”’ As 
he uttered the last word, he fixed his eyes on 
Dr. St. Clare, whose seat was exactly oppo- 
site to him, and instantly fainted. 

Dr. St. Clare happened that day to be the 
only medical man in church; but he seemed 
fixed to his seat, and suffered the poor young 
man to be carried out without even an in- 
quiry. 

Abergaveney was seized with a nervous 
fever, and did not leave his room for many 
weeks; during which time, as is usual, his 
place was supplied by the Presbytery. It was 
rumoured that they taxed him with the sin- 
gularity of his text on the day of his unlucky 
first appearance, and that he answered very 
coldly, and with a dignity which the exces- 
sive sweetness of his disposition seldom suf- 
fered him to assume, that “ he did not know 
he was amenable to the Presbytery for his 
texts; and that he supposed, if he had chosen, 
in all scripture, the words most irrelevant, no 
one could dare to find fault, since it was 
scripture.” 

The public mind very much resembles a 


collection of mob boys; a straw will turn it. | 
to the | 


“ Halloo!”’ to the villain; “ Hey!” 
saint. It depends on less than a breath which 
it shall be. Which it should be is often known 
only to God. 

The previous change in Abergaveney’s ap- 
pearance, his sudden fainting, and his re- 
markable look towards Dr. St. Clare, which 
many had observed, turned the tide of disfa- 
vour for a space ov the physician. 
surely been guilty of something which had 
wounded the feelings of the paor young man, 
and every one knew that he was particularly 
sensitive.’’ The Doctor had a secondary fault, 
one which is almost a natural consequence of 
intense curiosity, viz. a tendency to sneer; 
for the consciousness of possessing secrets 


| 
| 


The hitherto popular | 
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known to nobody else is very apt to generate 
this cruel and unmanly quality. It was im- 
mediately resolved, in all the committees of 
scandal, that he had inflicted something of 
contumely on the young minister. This pass- 
ed current for some days, but, on mature con- 
sideration, such a cause could not have pro- 
duced such an effect. ‘“ No, no, the doctor's 
a doctor; and, faith, doctors get into queer se- 
crets—ay, that is just it." This was the more 
especially sufficient inasmuch as Dr. St. Clare 
was always mute on the subject; and, gene- 
rally speaking, a man is never so well justified 
as by silence,—that is, if he be of a certain 
standing in society. 

The former feeling towards Abergaveney 
had been that of an ill-defined disapprobation, 
a something which, as it were, stood on the 
slenderest pivot, to be turned by any chance; 
but now there was a chillness towards him ap- 
proaching to the freezing point. 

The congregation for a time went to church 
uncertain which co-presbyter was to preach, 
and at length became totally indifferent about 
going atall. They had ceased to inquire af- 
ter a man that they were scarcely disposed to 
call their pastor, and dozens were on the point 
of taking seats in the different secessions. 
But their inert attention was roused one Sun- 
day morning by a report that Mr. T———, 
then a rising orator, was that day to hold 
forth. The very bells seemed to be inspired. 
There was a pith and clearness in the tingle 
which had not greeted the ears of the parish 
of — for a long time. The air was 
breathless, and the sun shone forth with that 
sweet complacency which we are apt to fancy 
peculiar to a Sabbath morn. There was a 
quiet bustle, especially in the suburbs. Chest 
lids were up—coats and hats were brushed— 
and a quarter ofan hour before the usual time 
all the plebeian seats were filled. In five mi- 
nutes more, shopkeepers, &c. &c. might be 
seen in their places; and even the aristocracy 
(for they, too, had heard the titillating news) 
arrived a short space too soon. All were 


| seated—noses were blown—the pinch prepa- 


| ratory to attention was taken—Bibles turned 
| up the right way—ladies leant their pretty 
| cheeks on gloved or ungloved hands as colour 


| and to hear. 


* He had 


| 


or ornaments might induce—and the patron 
sat with his arms recumbent on his green vel- 
vet cushion. All, in short, was significant of 
the deep attention of people curious to see 
Eyes were eagerly bent on the 
pulpit-stair, and the hearts of those liable to 
extra-excitation could scarcely be said to 
move. The minister's seat began to fill, and 

Good heaven!—Mr. T————, the ex- 
pected orator, followed the ladies, and placed 
himself beside the youngest and the fuirest! 
What next? An awful pause ensued! It is, 
in fact, astonishing how rational creatures can 
be so excited.—(Query, are they rational ’) 
At last, with a firm step, an upright look, 
and, in fact, the bearing of one who has 
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buckled on his sword and bared his right arm, | 
| apology. 


There 


Mr. Abergaveney entered his pulpit. 
The 


was a simultaneous change in position. 


plebeians leant their heads on the fronts of | 


their seats—the shopkeepers took a pinch of 
defiance, or opened and ruffled the leaves of 


their Bibles—the ladies withdrew their el- | 


bows from their leaning places, and reclined 
back, and the patron raised himself to his ut- 
most sitting altitude. 

Mr. Abergaveney looked five years older 
than when he had been last seen, but he was 
entirely self-possessed. 
Jeremiah,—he always preferred the Old Tes- 


tament—and the words were, “ How do you | 
say we are wise, and the law of the Lord is | 
Lo! certainly in vain made he it, | 


with us? 


the pen of the Scribes is vain.’ It would 


lengthen our memoir too much to give even | 
the briefest abstract of the sermon that fol- | 
lowed, farther than that it embraced the fol- | 
lies and sins of the world, the presumption of | 


saying that we are like those who have a di- 
vine law for their guide, and the hitherto 
small moral effects resulting from it. 
it to say, that those who raised their heads to 
listen and to scoff remained in immoveable 
attention, and perhaps scarcely an eye was 
withdrawn from his face until he had ceased 
to speak. There was no allusion to himself 
in any way, excepting at the close of the ser- 
vice, when he said, “ Being still weak from a 


recent illness, a reverend brother will do duty | 
| marriage of his youngest sister to the Rever- 


for me the afternoon.” 


No one (not even the ladies) spoke in their | 
| mother’s death; and, by a most extraordi- 


seats, and all went forth in utter silence. A 
complete reaction had taken place. 
wondered that they should have found any 


thing surprising in a young man being too | 


modest to rush into a situation of such re- 


sponsibility ; or that a change consequent on | 


much serious thinking should have taken 
place in his appearance; or that he should 
have fainted on the immediate approach of so 
severe an illness. They even found out that 
it was perfectly natural, under the influence 


of sudden sickness, perhaps of acute pain, to | 
have fixed his eyes on a medical friend, the | 


man who had known all his ailments from 
boyhood. ‘“ The Doctor's conduct, indeed, 
was quite inexplicable, but all was assuredly 
right with the young orator.’ An orator! 


How far was John Abergaveney’'s eloquence | 


removed from the thing called oratory! How 
little did he wish to be thought the possessor 
of such froth! 

So great had been the forenoon’s excite- 
ment, that even the animated, thundering, 
and impressive T was listened to in 
the after part of the day with something ap- 
proaching to a yawn. 

The unexpected discourse of Abergaveney 
served most of the parishioners for conversa- 
tion during the week, and Saturday evening 
found man and woman anxious for the mor- 
tow'sexhibition. Exhibition! the word drop- 


His text was from | 


Suffice | 


People | 
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ped insensibly from my pen, and calls for an 
It must be found in the deep tinc- 
ture of Scottish feeling with regard to the 
pulpit gladiatorship of this country. 

Ill-nature and suspicion were lulled asleep; 
no one hinted that the sermon might be bor- 
rowed, or that, even if his own, it might be 
the top and cream of his mind. There was 
an unpretending sincerity about it which 
forced a belief of/its originality; and there 
was a richness iy/the vein which gave ample 
hope of its not being soon exhausted. Not 
often had human penetration made so good a 
reckoning ; as there was no apparent effort, 
so there never was a falling off. 

In six months after his ordination, or rather 
after his first sermon, Mr. Abergaveney lost 
his mother, and the event seemed to fall upon 
him with a weight which the most devoted 
and even romantic filiality could scarcely ac- 
count for. This was fresh subject of remark, 
for the public is exceedingly exact in its mea- 
surement of grief. The funeral-cake is not 
cut with more precision than do all around as- 
sign a certain number of unsmiling days; 
but, “ hitherto shalt thou come and no farther.”’ 


| “ What could be the meaning of this more 


than usual grief? Surely he must be com- 
punctious for some unkindness to her!’ How- 
ever, as he abated not one iota of his clerical 


| duties, he was soon forgiven; and as he never 


visited by any chance except on duty, he 
made no blank in the social circles. The 
end Mr. T , took place soon after his 
nary run of good luck, the whole remain- 
ing sister-hood were married in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Notwithstanding the admiration which Mr. 
Abergaveney called forth as a preacher, and 
the impossibility of discovering any of his du- 
ties undischarged, yet something there was 
to find fault with—his unsocial habits; and 
these, people began to say, proceeded from a 
parsimonious disposition. But had this been 
the case, he would have rejoiced in the dis- 
posal of his sisters; instead of which, he 
seemed to be only less distressed than by the 
death of his mother. However, it was guess- 


| ed that hitherto his finances might have been 


at the disposal of his sisters, but when he 
should be left alone then they could fairly 
judge. 

When left in solitude he led the life of an 
ascetic. One elderly female domestic formed 
his household, and his food was of the sim- 
plest order. This, together with the strain 
of his discourses and other circumstances, led 
some to suspect that he leant to the faith of 
the Mother Church. The people shuddered 
as the tremendous appalling thought would 
now and then cross their protesting brains, 
and sometimes one old wife would seize the 
arm of another, and exclaim, “I'm no sure 
about this constant attendance at ilka body's 
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last gasp—can folk no dee without him? It 
smells sair o’ papistry.”” ‘ Not only that,” it 
would be responded, “ but we a’ ken what a 
cheerfu' merry lad he was, and hoo ill he 
liked onything that was sad or waesome; noo, 
wha kens but he attends the sick and deeing 
with such wonnerfu’ care as a kind o' pe- 
nance as they ca't! What an awfu’ thing 
that is, folk poonishin themsels!”’ “ It is 
that, woman. And then he gi’es sae muckle 
to the puir. They tell me that was the way 
lang syne wi’ the papist priests—that they 
gae fourpence out o’ every shilling they got, 
forbye platefu's o’ meat at their monkish 
doors. I declare it gars ane a’ grue just to 
think that maybe we sit ilka Sabbath hearing 
a papist! And whiles | think we're a’ be- 
witched, for there's unco little gospel in his 
sermons.’ ‘“ Deed that’s true; but he draws 
us aye back on the Sabbath morning, and 
learned and unlearned a’ like to hear him.”’ 
Such discourses were nédw and then stirred 
up, as some fresh cause of wonder occurred, 
such as going out in the most inclement sea- 
son and worst weather to visit, and, if pover- 
ty required, to nurse those who were labour- 
ing under the most infeetious or loathsome 
diseases ; and it was sometimes suspected that 
his charities ran him to the last sixpence be- 
fore his stipend became due. 

It was true, as old Janet said, all liked him 
as a preacher, but all had not exactly the same 
opinion of his sermons. 

Towards the close of the tenth year of his 
ministry, he was observed to become more at- 
tenuated than ever, but his intellectual fer- 
vour seemed to be increased. People gazed 
and listened with an awe which perhaps they 
scarcely avowed to themselves. Who, indeed, 
could behold him unmoved? who view with- 
out emotion that prematurely stricken appear- 
ance, and the deep sorrow which seemed al- 
ways to pervade him, insomuch that it was 
sometimes evident his very enunciation was 
forced, while some feeling, but for a powerful 
effort, must have choked him? 

It is curious, that although a congregation 
(a Scotch one, at least) may have seen a man 
enter his pulpit for fifty years, twice every 
Sunday, they still look at him, on his appear- 
ing, as if they expected to see something new 
and strange in hig face. I should imagine, 
however, that this gazing on the pastor be- 
longs exclusively to what are called reformed 
congregations, because they go rather to hear 
than to worship. For, with the exception of 
the English Church, even in prayer, they lis- 
ten for some novelty—something to tickle the 
perpetually craving ear, besides that their 
thoughts are not driven inward, nor their 
souls occupied by private devotion. 

The exploring look was not wanting on the 
last day that Mr. Abergaveney ever appeared 
before his people, and every one was sur- 
prised and pleased on beholding again some- 
thing of his juvenile joy of countenance. 
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They turned round and looked on each other, 
as much as to say, “‘ Do you see that?” 

Psalms and prayers over, he opened the 
Bible at the passage intended for the subject 
of his discourse, and pausing for a longer 
space than usual,—for it may easily be sup- 
posed he was not a man of “ effect,’’—he sur. 
veyed his congregation as if he would note 
whether they were probably all present. He 
then said, “ My friends—for in general I be- 
lieve you are friendly to me—I have now mi- 
nistered amongst you for nearly ten years, 
and during that period, I think, you will ac- 
quit me of ever having directly or indirectly 
alluded to myself, exeept officially. On this 
day you must pardon me, if, for a few mi- 
nutes, I crave your attention to myself alone.” 
He was suddenly affected, and stopped for a 
moment in order to regain his usual firm- 
ness. 

He resumed with, “ This is the last time I 
shall ever address you. Clergymen have 
been deposed, not often willingly on their 
part bat I here solemnly depose my- 
self. Why I do so, I do not deem it a part of 
my duty to disclose. That why, is known 
only to myself and to other two individuals, 
When I die all shall be known to such as 
care, saving the name of him who——but 
enough of this. 

“ After this declaration, which should have 
followed, not preceded, my sermon, you are 
not bound to sit still and hear me once more, 
but I am anxious to impress on your minds 
the fallacy of your own hearts, and that often 
when you hear of crime, you may look in- 
ward and say, ‘Might I not have been the 
man?’ I think this impression will be more 
powerful when you are all aware that, after 
uttering my final amen of this day, I shall 
preach no more.” 

He was seen to tremble, and to hold by the 
sides of the pulpit; but he soon rallied, and 
read, without further preamble, the parable of 
Nathan. ‘“ The words of my text,” said he, 
“are—‘ Thou art the man!’ He gave a 
striking picture of the insidiousness of vice, 
and the awful close which too frequently 
takes place ; concluding each separate portrait 
with the doubt whether we might not tremble 
at the possibility of the words of Nathan being 
one day, through the power of our passions, 
applied to ourselves. 

At last he said, “I have in this discourse 
used the anticlimax, presenting to your view 
the greater crimes first, because they are com- 
paratively few ; but the smaller ones poison, 
and that daily, the whole stream of life. 
What I am about to conclude with, you will 
perhaps, one and all, reckon beneath the dig- 
nity of the pulpit,—I mean, curiosity —what 
may be called social curiosity, as opposed to 
philosophical. Trifling as this vice may ap- 
pear, I hope to prove that there is not one 
which is more generally mischievous.” 

After enumerating many serious evils which 
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may ensue from this despicable fault, he 
wound up a case of great individual misery, 
and concluded with the words, ‘“‘ How would 
any one here feel if it were said to him, in 
reference to this sad wretchedness, ‘ Thou art 
the man?’”’ As he uttered this appeal with a 
strong and deep, almost hollow, emphasis, he 
fixed his eyes on the face of Dr. St. Clare. 
There was mortality in the gaze. He sunk 
back on his seat, leant to one side, and never 
moved more! 

His discourses had often, almost always, 
been better than on this day; but owing to 
the peculiar circumstances under which this 
final discourse had been preached, the atten- 
tion of his hearers had never been more deep- 
ly riveted. All started up; but one young 
man, a working optician and general mecha- 
nic, was the first to ascend the pulpit stairs. 
He loosened Mr. Abergaveney’s neckcloth, 
and put his hand to his heart to feel if it beat; 
but it was still for ever. Presently two sur- 
geons assisted him in carrying the body down, 
and, by his desire, in laying it upon the table 
in the elder's seat. The young man, to whom 
some way or other, in the general panic, the 
precedency séemed to have been yielded, ad- 
dressed the surgeons, after the usual means of 
bleeding had been tried in vain, and said, “I 
suppose that you are satisfied that life in this 
unfortunate person is extinct?” 

“We are so,”’ was the reply. 

“Then, in the mean time, let us cover his 
remains with the pulpit gown until arrange- 
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ments are made for his removal to the manse.”’ 

An elder now stepped forward, and said, | 
“ How is all this? Is there no one here but | 
a young man, of inferior station, and who has 
never been a communicant, and who is more 
than suspected of gross -infidelity, to give or- 
ders in this sudden emergency ?”’ 

“This is neither time nor place for dis- 
pute,”’ said the youth; “ but my character is 
very dear to me, and I demand to know in 
what relation of life I have been unfaithful, 
which I take to be the. true and genuine 
meaning of the word just used? And I de- 
sire to know, sir, on another account than my 
own: it is meet that he who shall render the 
last honours—duties I would say—to this un- 
happy person, should be free from all gross 
charge.” 

There was a dead silence; the elder, at 
last, cleared his voice, and had recourse to an 
evasion (in which, however, there was sin- 
cerity) to get himself out of the dilemma. 

“ You have,”’ said he “called our late pas- 
tor unfortunate and unhappy. Do you mean 
in the circumstance of his death, or have 
you any other meaning? It behoves us to 
know this.” 

“No man,” said Benjamin Foster, “ can be 
called unhappy in his death, unless he has cut 
short the task assigned to him: but surely 
you all know that the amiable man whose re- 
mains lie before us, was most unhappy, and 
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he who is unhappy is surely unfortunate. It 
may, indeed, seem strange that I—who may 
be what is called a humble individual—should 
assume so much; but you all know that I 
have been honoured by his conversations. 
His mind was somewhat amused by the di- 
versity of my employments, and—you will 
probably call me vain—he even found some 
relaxation in hearing my remarks. But I so- 
lemnly declare that he always sought to com- 
bat those opinions which differed from the 
established rule of thinking. Yet,’’ and he 
looked around him, “ are there not some here ? 
I could name a dozen,”’ (and he met the con- 
scious eyes of at least that number,) “ who 
guessed the cause of his misery. I am not, 
however, one of the two individuals who ac- 
tually know, beyond a doubt, the cause of his 
self-deposition.”” 

“| think,” said the elder, “ you asserted 
that you would render to him the last ho- 
nours.”’ 

**T did so; and will make good my right. 
He has for some time considered his life as 
very uncertain, and I can show you the place 
in his writing desk where there is a letter, in 
which 1 am entrusted with his history, what- 
ever that may be, and with a few pounds, re- 
served from the claims of the poor and his 
own absolute wants, for his funeral expenses. 
Therefore I shall, as was his wish, which is 
intimated by a separate note, take the sole 
charge of his funeral.”’ 

Benjamin showed his credentials, and not 
even the elder disputed his right. 

After the funeral was over, a few called on 
Benjamin Foster to be informed of the cause 
of Mr. Abergaveney having given up his 
charge, when he read as follows from the let- 
ter of the departed clergyman: 

“‘ All who recollect me when I was a boy 
and youth must acknowledge that I was mild 
and peaceful, and also that I was the pet of 
the family—not a spirited wrangling pet, who 
atones for the trouble he occasions by the fun 
and humour of his freaks. The very child of 
Peace—Obedience was my motto. Alas! 
this may be carried too far, and the time may 
come—perhaps is not far distant-—when it 
will be said ‘that there is a vicious content- 
ment.’ My professicn was fixed for me, but 
my criminal acquiescence could not shut out 
thought. Doubt rose on doubt. O! the agony 
of those doubts to one who has been told that 
he must believe! At last, as I saw that my 
doom approached, ‘I burst the bands of fear,’ 
and disclosed all by letter to my brother, the 
professor of divinity at He replied, 
urging what has been urged a million times, 
and clenching the whole by a picture of the 
situation of my father’s family! ‘That fami 
ly,’ said he, ‘ you can preserve in its station 
merely by teaching men to be good. Can 
there be a task more consonant to your bene 
volent nature?’ Bad as I was, I could not 
have been lured by flattery. My attachment 
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to my mothers and sisters were the bait. My 
mind was above the shame of pride or sta- 
tion, for | well knew that he who best obeys 
the dictates of a good morality holds the best 
rank. But I had not courage to see such be- 
loved females reduced to labour. And most 
especially why ?—O! I have gnashed my teeth 
as I again and again repeated that ‘ why?" — 
Because, the son and brother was a Doubter ! 


Alas! was I a worse man except in one deed | 


than all around me? But that one deed—and 
he who knew it daily confronted me. Yes, 
my brother's answer was committed to unsafe 
hands, and my secret was torn from me. 
While I write this, the drops fall from my 
forehead as I think of the shame and agony [ 
have endured. Then the first grand object 
for this horrid perjury was scon removed from 
me, and one by one the whole, and | was left 
without an excuse for my crime. I know 
that I ought to have removed five years ago; 
but my compassion was again my bane. I 
grieved for the wretched—the starving poor ; 
and for their sake I have endured a severe 
conflict. But it must cease. May the God 
of Eternal Truth pity and relieve them! But 
no—this vast globe is launched in the ocean 
of space, and as surely will the laws of con- 
catenation move on, as if we were under the 
influence of Calvinistic predestination. 

“ Yes, the conflict is over. My own pro- 
vision—how worthless does it seem! I have 


just one pang left.—Could my mother have 
foreseen this!” 


Benjamin Foster erected over Mr. Aber- 
gaveney’s grave, with his own hands, a white 
marble stone, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :-— 

“ JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.” 


ee 
From Fraser's Magazine. 
JAMES MORIER, ESQ. 


Here is Hajji Baba in England, in the attitude 
of a fire-worshipper. Hook has remarked, in 
Maa-well, that the posture in whieh Mr. Morier 
is here represented is that which is the especial 
favourite of Englishmen ; and our orientalist has 
not been seduced from it by his sojourn in Iran. 

We agree with the Quarterly in thinking that 
Morier is “out of sight” the best novelist who 
now exercises his powers of romance-manufaetur- 
ing. It is idle for our friend Bulwer to be an- 
gry with the decision, or to re holes in the tex- 
ture of the sentences in which it is announced, for 
the fact is so, and the author of Pelham, Kc. &e., 
may sit down as contented as his amiable disposi- 
tion will permit him. He may be well assured 
that Devereux, with his fine and learned compa- 
ny, his petit maitre airs, ‘* and all the rest of him,” 
shows a less intimate acquaintance with the man- 
ners and literatare of England, than the novels of 
Mr. Morier display of those of Persia. 

But, without minding Bulwer, it is admitted, 
even by the Persians themselves, that the sketches 
of character, habits, thoughts, feelings of their 
countrymen, in Mr. Morier’s novels, are perfec- 
tion. As we are nothing if not eritical, we must 
say that we think the first part of Hajji 


James Morier, Esq. 


| while he is confined to the East, is far in 
| its details and coneeption to that part in which the 
| hero is brought into England. The ue 
| mistaking of our customs by a foreigner is bizarre 
| and amusing at first—but it tires at last, and, be- 

sides, it has been often done before. The author 
| is far more at home when he is abroad, and the 
Earth from which he receives his is not 
his natural, but his adopted mother. him, 
therefore, give us constant new editions of the 
Persex—not in the manner of schylus, but ~ - 
He will find materials enough to occupy him for 
the remainder of his natural life. 

We willingly leave it to himself to decide if our 
sketch is not lke him in face, style, expression, 
and attitude. So far, at least, as its execution 
goes, few are better qualified to judge; for, in 
addition to Mr. Morier’s other accomplishments, 
he is a sketch-drawer of the very first-rate skill. 
His portfolio is full of sketches of almost all the 
reniarkable fapros of his time, executed with ad- 
mirable fidelity. We hope that some fine day we 
shall have eloquence enough to induce him to open 
his stores to our inspection, with a privilege of 
transferring to our pages those among them which 
are suited for our gallery. We throw this out as 
a hint, which we are sure the sagacity of our east- 
ern friend will immediately understand. 

Of his life and adventures, we have not much 
to say that is not tolerably well known to the pub- 
lie already. Like every body else who has writ- 
ten many works of character, he has tolerably well 
exhibited his own in his novels, and au fond we 
suppose he is much such a fellow as his own Hajji. 
In other respeets, he lives in very good style in 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square, pretty much as 
people of his class and order are accustomed to do, 
in a house almost as full of pretty things as that of 
our old friend Sam Rogers. He does not by any 
means resemble his Mahometan heroes in an Is- 
lamite abhorrence of wine, being in that respect 
a most orthodox Christian ; nor has he any like- 
ness whatsoever to the tyrant eunuch of his ZoA- 
rab in cruelty or any other particular. He is a 
good-looking, good-humoured Tory, now some- 
what passed the ‘*mezzo cammin della nostra 
vita,” but still fit for his work, and, if we are not 
misinformed, very busy at this present writing. 

It is so long since we have given up writing in 
Persian, that we fear our fingers ah Bo be able 
to master all its flourishes with the due calligraphy 
of a seribe of Ispahan. We must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with wishing, in occidental phrase, 
that he may live a thousand years, and that when 
he dies at last he may be translated without delay 
to the Paradise of all true believers; in which, if 
there be any libraries at all, his novels must be the 
standard literature, 

Ee 
From the Literary Gazette. 
DESTRUCTION OF ANTS. 

These little creatures, so industrious in doing 
mischief to our gardens, and often a souree of great 
annoyanee to our very dwellings, may thus be ea- 
sily entrapped ; ** Pour half a pint of boiling wa- 
ter on half an ounce of quassia (which may be pur- 
chased at a penny or twopenee an ounce); when 
cold, add a table-spoonful of coarse brown sugar 
or treacle ; put a quarter of this in a four-ounce 
phial; make a hole in the ground in or pear their 
track, and immerse the bottle up to the nose. At 
first, to entice them, pour a little of the liquor upon 
and just round the nose of the phial.” In this way 
anest may be greatly lessened, orutterly destroyed, 





in a few days. Garden beetles, and other insects, 
will also find their way into the same trap. 
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The Turf. 


Fiom the Quarterly Review. 


A Treatise m the Care, Treatment, and Training 
of the English Race-horse. By R. Darvill, 
V.S., 7th Hussars. London. 8vo. 1832. 


In splendour of exhibition and multitude o- 
attendants, Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot, or Don- 
caster would bear no comparison with the im- 
posing spectacles of the Olympic Games; and 
had not racing been considered in Greece a mat- 
ter of the highest national importance, Sopho- 
cles would have been guilty of a great fault in 
his Electra, when he puts into the mouth of the 
messenger who comes to recount the death of 
Orestes, a long description of the above sports. 
Nor are these the only points of difference be- 
tween the racing of Olympic and Newmarket. 


At the former, honour alone was the reward of) 


the winner, and no man lost either his character 
or his money.* But still, great as must have 
been in those old days the passion for eques- 
trian distinction, it was left for latter times 
to display, to perfection, the full powers of the 
race-horse. ‘The want of stirrups alone must 
have been a terrible want. With. the well-ca- 
parisoned war-horse, or the highly-finished cheval 
@’ écbole, even in his gallopade, capriole, or balo- 


tade, the rider may sit down upon his twist, and | 


secure himselfin his saddle by the clip which his 
thighs and knees will afford him; but there is 
none of that (olstande) resisting power about his 
seat which enables lim to contend with thé race- 
horse in his gallop. We admit that avery slight 
comparison can be drawn between the race-horse 
of ancient and that of modern days; but whoever 
has seen the print of the celebrated jockey, John 


Oakley, on Eclipse—the only man, by the way, |‘ 


who could ride him well—will be convinced that, 
without the fulcrum of stirrups, he could not have 
ridden him at all; as, from the style in which 
he ran, his nose almost sweeping the ground, he 
would very soon have been pulled from the sad- 
dle over his head. 





* Of the training aod management of the Olympic race-| 
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Cowper says in bitter satire— 
* We jusily boast 
At least superior jockeyship, and claioa 
The honour of the turf as all our own '’ 


The abuses of the turf we abhor, and shail ix 
part expose; let it not, however, be forgutten 
that, had we no racing, we should not be in pos- 
session of the noblest animal in the creation—the 
thorough-bred horse. Remember, too, that poor 
human nature cannot exist without some sort or 
recreation ; even the rigid Cato says, ‘the man 
who has no time to be idle is a slave.’ Inclo. 
sures, and gradual refinement of manners, have 
already contracted the circle of rural sports for 
which England has been so celebrated; and we 
confess we are sorry for this, for we certainly 
give many of them the preference over racing 
Hawking has disappeared ; shooting has lost the 
wild, sportsmanlike character of earlier days ; and 
hare-hunting has fallen into disrepute. Fox 
hunting, no doubt, stands its ground, but fears 
are entertained even for the king of sports. Fox 
hunting suspends the cares of life, whilst the 
speculations of the race-course to generally in 
crease them. The one steels the constitution, 
whilst the anxious cares of the other have a eon 
trary effect. ‘The love of the chase may be said, 
to be screwed into the soul of man by the noble 
hand of nature, whereas the pursuit of the other 
is too often the offspring of a passion we should 
|wish to disown. ‘The onc enlarges those sympa 
| thies which unite us in a bond of reciprocal 
|kindness and good offices; in the pursuit of the 
| other, almost every man we mect is our foo 
|The one is a pastime—the other a game, and a 
hazardous one too, and often played at fearful 

Lastly, the chase does not usually bring 
lany man into bad company: the modern turt 





| odds. 


\is fast becoming the very manor of the worst 


| All this we admit; but still we are not for abandon- 
ling a thing only for evils not necessarily mixed 
up with it. 

Having seen the English turf reach its acme, 
,we should be sorry to witness its decline: but 
| fall it must, if a tighter hand be not held over the 
| whole system appertaining to it. Noblemen and 


gentemen of fortune and integrity must rouse 


horse we are uufortunately left ia gnorance—all that can be | = © 
inferred being the fact, that the equestrian candidates were | themselves from an apathy to which they appear 
required to eater their namesaad send their horses to Bil) lately to have been lulled ; and they must sea. 
at least thirty days before the celebration of the games com | ie 
inoneed, and that th: charioteers and riders, whether own-| Tate themselves from a set of marked, unprinci 
ers or proxies, went through a prescrbed course of exereise| pled miscreants, who are endeavouring to elbow 


during the intervening mooth. [a some respects, we can 
eee, they closely resemble ou selves. ‘They had their course 
for fall-aged horses, and their course for colts; and their 
prize for which mares oly started, corresponding with wur 
Epsom Oak-stakes. [tis true, that the race with riding 
horses was veither so magnificent nor so expensive, nad 
consequently vot conudered so reyal, ae the race with 
charrota, yet they had their gentlemen jockeysin those days, 
and cuted ones too, for among-tthe number were Philip, king 
of Macedon and Hero, king of Syracuse. The first Olympic 
ode of Pindar, indeed, is inscribed to the latter sovereign, in 
which mention is made of his horse Phrenicos, on which 
he was the wioner of the Olympic crown. Considerable 
ity, however, hangs over most of the details of the 
Olympic turf, and pasticularly as regards the classing of 
riders, and the weight the horses carried. \ ia gene- 
rally supposed these points were left to tne discretion of | 
the who were sworn to do justice; and here we 
havea resemblanc~ to the m sdern i 


them off the ground which ought exclusively to 
be their own. No honourable man can be suc 
cessful, for any length of time, against such a 
horde of determined depredators as have late ly 
been seen on our race-courses ; the most princely 
fortune cannot sustain itself against the deep-laid 
stratagems of such villanous combinations. 
Perhaps it may be necessary to enter into the 
very accidence of racing; but on the authority 
of Mr Strutt, ‘On the Sports and Pastimes of 
England,’ something like it was set agoing in 
Athelstane’s reign. ‘Several race-horses,’ says 
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he, ‘ were sent by eae 
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tury, as a present to Athelstane, when he was) tachment to racing as well as hunting, but he 
soliciting the hand of Ethelswitha, his sister.’ Aj was cut off at an early age. Charles I. was well 
more distinct indication of a sport of this kind inclined towards such sports, and excelled in 
oceurs in a description of London, written by| horsemanship, but the distractions of his reign 
William Fitz-Stephen, who lived in the reign of| prevented his following these peaceful pastimes. 
Henry II. He informs us that horses were! According to Boucher, however, in his Survey 
usually exposed to sale in Smithfield, and in or-| of the Town of Stamford, the first valuable pub- 
der to prove the excellency of hackneys and lic prize was run for at that place in Charles I.'s 
charging horses, they were usually matched | time, viz. a silver and gilt cup and cover, of the 
against each other. Indeed, the monk gives a/ estimated value of eight pounds, provided by the 
very animated description of the start and finish | care of the aldermen for the time being; and Sir 
of a horse-race. In John's reign, running horses! Edward Harwood laments the scarcity of able 
are frequently mentioned in the register of royal | horses in the kingdom, ‘ not more than two thou- 
expenditure. John was a renowned sportsman | sand being to be found equal to the like number 
—he needed a redeeming quality—but it does| of French horses ;’ for which he blames princi- 
not appear that he made use of his running) pally racing In 1640, races were held at New- 
horses otherwise than in the sports of the field.| market :—also in Hyde Park, as appears from 
Edwards II., III., and IV. were likewise breed-|a comedy called the Merry Beggars, or Jovial 
ers of horses, as also Henry the VIII., who im-| Crew, 1641.—* Shall we make a fling to London, 
ported some from the east; but the running|and see how the spring appears there in Spring 
horses of those days are not to be associated with | Gardens, and in Hyde Park, to see the races, horse 
the turf; at least we have reason to believe the! and foot ” 

term generally applies to light and speedy ani-/ The wily Cromwell was not altog¢ther indif- 
mals, used in racing perhaps occasionally, but) ferent to the breed of running-horses, and with 
chiefly in other active pursuits, and in contradis-| one of the stallions in his stud—Place’s White 
tinction to the war-horse, then required to be|'Turk—do the oldest of our pedigrees end. He 
most powerful, to carry a man cased in armour,| had also a famous brood-mare, called the Coffin- 
and never weighing less than twenty stone. In| Mare, from the circumstance of her being con- 
fact, the invention of gun-powder did much to-| cealed in a vault during the search for his effects 
wards refining the native breed of the English | at the time of the Restoration. Mr. Place, stud- 


horse ; and we begin to recognise the symptoms | groom to Cromwell, was a conspicuous character 


of a scientific turf in many of the satirical wri-| of those days; and, according tosome, the White 
tings of the days of Elizabeth. ‘Take for instance; Turk was his individual property. Charles II. 
Bishop Hall’s lines in 1597 :— was a great patron of the race-course. He fre- 
*« Dost tho prize Seb capshead mieste besenie REDE 

Thy brute-beasts’ worth by their dam's qualities ? as also at Newmarket, where his horses were - 
Sayst thou thy colt shall _— a swift-paced steed, tered in his own name, and wh-cre he built the 
Only because a jennet cid him breed ? decayed palace of his grandfether James I. He 
Or payst thou this came horse chal win — also visited other a which races were in. 
Because his dam was swiftest Tranchefice ? stituted—Burford Downs, in particular—(since 

It is quite evident, indeed, that racing was in known as Bibury race-course, so often frequented 
considerable vogue during this reign, although it} George IV. when Regent)—as witness the 
does not appear to have been much patronised by | 4°ggrel of old Baskerville :— 
the queen, otherwise it would, we may be sure, | : 
have formed a part of the pastimes at Kenilworth. | nen hod aoe & pede Place, 

y a race. 

The famous George Earl of Cumberland was one | King Charles the Second I saw here ; 
of the victims of the turf in those early days. | ut Pes enneiiie in alah atin 7 

In the reign of James the I., private matches | The Duke of Monmouth <a also 
between gentlemen, then their own jockeys, be- | Made his horse to sweat and blow, &c.’ 
came very common in England; and the first . — 
public race meetings appear ct Garterley, in} At this time it appears that prizes run for be- 
Yorkshire, Croydon, in Surrey, and camg more valuable than they formerly had been. 
on Enfield Chase, the prize being a golden bell.} Amongst them were bowls, and various other 
The art of training also may now be said to have | picces of plate, usually estimated at the value of 
commenced ; strict attention was paid to the food | one hundred guineas ; and from the inscriptions 
and exercise of the horses, but the effect of/on these trophies of victory, much interesting in- 
weight was not taken into consideration, ten stone | formation might be obtained. This facetious 
being generally, we have reason to believe, both| monarch was likewise a breeder of race-horses, 
themaximum and minimum of what the horses car-| having imported mares from Barbary, and other 
ried. James patronized racing ; he gave 5001) parts, selected by his Master of the Horse, sent 
—a vast price in those a an Arabian./ abroad for the purpose, and called Royal Mares, 
which, according to the Duke ewcastle, was, " 
oft value, having been beaten easily by out] Sc", ah tate, Bu wee taeatt® 
native horses. Prince Henry had a strong at Engiaud, und greatly improved the oative breed. 
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appearing as such in the stud-book to this day.|case. A royal stud; however, still exists at 
One of these mares was the dam of Dodsworth, Hampton Court, and the following celebrated 
bred by the king, and said to be the earliest race-| horses and mares are now there,—namely, an 
horse we have on record, whose pedigree can be| Arab, given to George IV. by (ehew!) the late Sir 
properly authenticated. |John Malcolm; the Colonel, Waterloo, Tranby, 

James II. was a horseman, but was not long and Ranter, as stallions ; Maria, Posthuma, Fleur- 
enough among his people to enable them to judge 'de-Lis, besides several other mares, some with 
of his sentiments and inclinations respecting the foals to his own horses, and some to Sultan, 
pleasures of theturf. When he retired to France, | Amilius, Camel, Priam, and others, the best 
however, he devoted himself to hunting, and had horses of the day. If we may judge from the 
several first-rate English horses always in his |last two sales of the yearlings—eighteen bringing 
stud. William III. and his queen were also pat-| within a trifle of 40001.—his Majesty may find 
rons of racing; not only continuing the bounty | breeding not a losing game ; and it is worthy of 
of their predecessors, but adding several plates to remark, that in his stud, a regard is paid to what 
the former donations. Queen Anne’s consort,!|is termed stout blood. For example, Waterloo 
Prince George of Denmark, kept a fine stud, |is out of a Trumpator, the Colonel a Delpini, Tran. 
and the Curwin Bay Barb, and the celebrated ‘by* an Orville, and Ranter a Beningbrough mare. 
Darley Arabian, appeared in this reign. The |Some amusing anecdotes are on record touching 
queen also added several plates. George I. was | the rather incongruous association of our sailor- 
no racer, but he discontinued silver plate as pri-|king with the turf, one of which we will venture to 
zes,and instituted the King’s Plates, as they repeat. Previouslyto the first appearance of the 


have been since termed, being one hundred gui- 
neas, paid in cash. George II. cared as little for 
racing as his father, but to encourage the breed 
of horses,as well as to suppress low gambling, 
he made some good regulations for the suppres- 
sion of pony races, and running for any sum 
under 50/. In his reign the Godolphin Arubian 
appeared, the founder of our best blood—the 
property of the then Earl of Godolphin.* George 
IIL, though not much a lover of the turf, gave it 
some encouragement as a national pastime; in 
the fourth year of his reign, however, Eclipse 
was foaled, and from that period may English 
racing be dated. 

George IV. outstripped all his royal predeces- 
sors on the turf, in the ardour of his pursuit of 
it, and the magnificence of his racing establish- 
ment. Indeed, the epithet ‘ delighting in horses,’ 
—applied by Pindar to Hiero,—might be applied 
to him, for no man could have been fonder of 
them than he was, and his judgment in every- 
thing relating to them was considered excellent. 
He was the breeder of several first-rate race- 
horses, amongst which was Whiskey, the sire of 
Eleanor, the only winner of the Derby and Oaks, 
great stakes, &c. &c. Our present gracious 
monarch—bred upon another element—has no| 
taste for this sport; but continued it for a short} 
time after his brother’s death to run out his en- 
gagements, and also with a view of not throwing 
a damp over a pastime of such high interest to 





royal stud in the name of William IV., the train- 
er had an audience of his Majesty, and humbly 
requested to be informed what horses it was the 
royal pleasure should be sent down? ‘Send the 
whole squad,’ said the King; ‘some of them, I 
suppose, will win.’t 

Previously to 1753, there were only two meet- 
ings in the year at Newmarket} for the purpose 
of running horses, one in the spring, and another 
in October. At present there are seven, distin- 
guished by the following terms :—The Craven, 
in compliment to the late Earl Craven, com- 
mencing on Easter Monday, and instituted in 
1771. The First Spring, on the Monday fort- 
night following; the Second Spring, a fortnight 
after that, and instituted 1753. The July, com- 
monly early in that month, instituted 1753. 
The First October, on the first Monday in that 
month ; the Second October, on the Monday fort- 
night following, instituted 1762; and the Third 
October, or Houghton, a fortnight afterwards, insti- 
tuted 1770. With the last mentioned meeting, 
which, weather permitting, generally lasts a week, 
and at whieh there is a great deal of racing, the 
sports of the turf close for the year, with the ex- 
ception of Tarporley, a very old hunting-meeting 
in Cheshire, now nearly abandoned; and a 
Worcester autumn meeting, chiefly for hunters 

At Newmarket, though there were formerly 
and horses of the farmers within the hunt. 


* Tranby, it will be recollected, performed the hitherto 





his subjects. It was at one time given out, that) sorivalied teat of carrying Mr. Osbaldeston sixteen miles 


his Majesty had consented to keep his horses in 
traing, provided he did not lose more than 40001. 
per annum by them, but such has not been the 





* The reigas of King William, Queen Anne, and George 
TL. and I, are remarkable in the annals of the turf, as ha- 
ving been the days of the noted Tregeowell Frampton, 
Esq., a gentleman of family and fortune in the West of 
England, Master of the Horse during all the above mention- 
ed reigns; who had a house at Newmarket; was a heavy 
better, and, if not belied, a great rogue. The horrible 
charge against him, however, respecting his qualifying his 
ho: ee ‘on, for the race, by u violent rage upon humanity, 
end to by Dr. Hawkeworth in the ‘ Elysium of 
Beasts,’ is supposed to be unfounded. 





ia thirty-three minutes and twenty-five seconds, in his 
wonderful match against time over Newmarket coure last 
October twelve months. 

t It is proper to remark, that the withdrawing the reyal 
stud was P ted, by add | King’s Plates, and by 
his Majesty's present to the Jockey Club of the splendid 
challenge-prize—the Eclipse Foot, now in Lord Chester- 
field’s keeping. 

t Although other places claims precedence over New- 
market as the early scenes of public horse-racing, it is 
nevertheless the metropolis of the turf, and the only place 
this island where there are more than two race i in 
the year. It does not appear that races took place 
previvusly to Charles II.’s time; but Simon d’E in bis 
Jourual, ks of a horse-race near Linton, Cambridge 
shire, 10 dhe reiga of James [., at which trwa mostof 
company slept on the night of the race. 
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+iX and eight mile races, there are now not more 
than four over the Beacon course, or B.C. as it 
'S called, which is four miles, in all the seven 
meetings. This is an improvement, not only on 
the score of humanity, but as far as regards sport, 
for horses seldom come in near to each other, 
after having run that course. Indeed, so much 
is the system of a four-mile heat disliked, that, 
when it does occur, the horse often walks the first 
two. It, indeed, sometimes happens otherwise, 
as in the case of Chateau-Margaux and Mort- 
gage, in one of the meetings in 1826; but all 
who remember the struggle between those two 
noble animals—the very best of their kind, per- 
haps never exceeded in stoutness—and the state 
n which they appeared at the conclusion, can 
only think of it with disgust. Chateau’s dead 
heat with Lamplighter was something like a 
repetition of the scene; but, to the honour of} 
their owners‘ they were not suffered to ran ano- 
ther, and the plate was divided between them. 
The Currah of Kildare is said to be in some 
respects it sequal, but nothing can be superior to 
Newmarket heath as a race-course. The nightly 
workings of the earth-worms keep it in that state 
of elacticity favourable to the action of the race- 
horse, and it is never known to be hard, although 
occasionally deep. But the great superiority of 
this ground consists in the variety of its courses, 
eighteen in number—adapted to every variety in 
age, weight, or qualifications of the horses, and 
hence the vast importance in match-making. 


when itis wet. Itis true, a very heavy iron roller 
is employed upon it every evening in the meet- 
ings, but this cannot alway be effective. 
The racing ground on the heath has been the 
property of the Jockey Club since the year 1753. 
A great advantage is gained here by giving 
the power of prerenting obnoxious persons com- 
ing upon it during the tyeetings ; and it would 
be well if that power were'oftener exerted. Bet- 
ting posts are placed in various parts of the 
heath, at some one of which the sportsmen as- 
semble immediately after each race, to make 
their bets on the one that is to follow. As not 
more than half an hour elapses between the 
events, the scene is of the most animated de- 
scripticn, and a stranger would imagine that all 
the tongues of Babel were let loose again. No 
country under the heavens, however, produces 
sueb a scene as this, and he would feel a difficulty 
in reconciling the proceedings of those gentlemen 
of the betting-ring with the accounts he might 
read the next morning in the newspapers of the 
distressed state of England.‘ What do you bet 
on this race, my lord? says «a vulgar-looking 
man, on a shabby hack, with ‘a shocking bad 
hat.’ ‘I want to back the field’ says my lord. 
* So do I? says the leg.‘ T'll bet 500 to 200 you 
don’t name the winner, cries my lord. ‘ I'll take 
siz,’ exclaims the leg. ‘I'll bet it you,’ roars my 
lord. ‘ Pl double it,’ bellows the leg. ‘* Done,” 
shouts the peer. ‘ Treble it? ‘No’ The bet 
is entered, and so much for wanting to back the 


Almost every race-horse has a marked peculiarity field ; but in love, war, and horse-racing, strata- 


in his running. A stout horse ends his race to 
advantage up hill; a speedy jade down hill; an. 
other goes best over a flet, whilst there are few 
that have no choice of’ ground—and some whom 
none will suit. The Newmarket judge's box be- 


gem, we believe, as allowed. Scores of such scenes 
s this take place in those mo-mentous half hours. 
All bets lost at Newmarket are paid the follow. 
ing morning, in the town ; and 50,0001,,0rmore, 
have been known to exchange hands im ene day. 





ing on wheels, it is moved from one winning]| 
post to another, as the races are fixed to end, 
which is the case nowhere but Newmarket.* | 

The office of the judge of Newmarket varies 
rom that of others filling similarsituations. He) 
aeither sees the jockeys weighed out or in, as the 

rm is, neither is he required to take notice of| 


The principle feature in Newmarket is ‘the 
New Rooms for the use of noblemen and gentle- 
men of the Jockey Club, and others who are 
members of th» Reoms only, situated in the cen- 
tre of the town, and affording every convenience. 
Each member pays thirty gu'neas on his en- 
trance, and six guineas annually, if he attende— 


them_or their horses, in the race. He judges, otherwise nothing. The number at present is 


rnd proclaims the winner by the colour—that| 
every jockey who rides being handed to him} 


fifty-seven :—two black balls exclude. 
On entering the town from the London side, 


»tore starting. Indeed, the horses are seldom | the first object of attraction is the house long oc. 
seen by him until the race begins, as they gene-| cupied by the late Duke of Queensberry, but at 
rally proceed from their stables to the saddling-| present in a disgraceful state of decay. * Kings. 


house by a circuitous route. ‘The best possible 
regulations are adopted for the proper preserva- 
tion of the ground during the running, and we 
know of nothing to be found fault with, unless it 
be the horsemen being allowed to follow the race- 
horses up the course, which injures the ground 





* Great improvements have {rm time to time been ef 
fected oa Newmarket beath, but particularly within th 
last (wonty years, by the exertions of the Duke of Port] 1m 
nod Lord Liwther. These have been chiefly accom |. bh 
by monuring, sheep folding, and paring and burning, by 
which means a better sort of covering to the surface har 
been produced ; and likewise by ry oy the tracts of obi 
roads, particularly on that part called t tat, which is un- 
duubtedly whe best racing grouad in the world. 








ton House’ is now used &s a ‘ hell’ (sic transit 
gloria'); and the palace, the joint-work of so 
many royal architects, is partly occupied by a 
training groom and partly by his Grace of Rutland, 
whose festivities at Cheveley, during the race 
meetings, haye very wisely been abridged. The 
Earl of Chesterfield has a house just on entering 
the town, and the Marquis of Exeter a most con- 
venient one, with excellent stabling attached. 
The Duke of Richmond, Mr. Christopher Wil- 
son, father of the turf, and several other eminent 
sportsmen, are also domiciled at Newmarket 
during the meetings. But the lion of the place 
will be the princely mansion now erecting for 
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The most difficult points in the trainer's art 
have only been called into practice since the in- 
troduction of one, two, and three-year old stakes, 
never dreamt of in the days of Childer or Eclipse. 
Saving and excepting the treatment of doubtful 
legs, whatever else he has to do in his stable is 
comparatively trifling to the act of bringing « 
young one quite up to the mark, and keeping him 
there till he is wanted. The cock was sacred to 
¥sculapius by reason of his well-known watch- 
fulness, nor should the eye of a training groom 
be shut whilst he has an animal of this descrip- 
tion under his care, for a change may take place 
in him in a night, which, like a frost over the 
which is said to be advantageous to them. With-| blossoms, will blast all hopes of hissuccess. The 
in a few miles we have Lower Hare Park, the | immense value, again, which a very promising 
seat of Sir Mark Wood, with Upper Hare Park,| colt now attains in the market adds greatly to 
General Grosvenor’s, ce. &c. The stables of|the charge over him; and much credit is due. 
Newmarket are not altogether so good as we/to the trainer who brings him well through his 
should expect to find them. Of the public ones,| engagements, whether he be a winner, or not. 
perhaps those of Robinson, Edwards, Stephenson, The treatment of the seasoned race-horse is 
and Webb's (now Mr. Crockford’s), are the best. | comparatively easy and straight forward, with the 

That noble gift of Providence, the horse, has | exception of such as are very difficult to keep in 
not been bestowed upon mankind without condi-| place, by reason of constitutional peculiarities. 
tions. .The first demand upon us is to treat him|Those which have been at work are thus treated, 
well; but, to avail ourselves of his full powers! we mean when the season is concluded :—by in- 
and capacity, we must take him out of the hands dulgence in their exercise they are suffered to 
of nature, and place him in those of art; and no gather flesh, or become ‘lusty,’ as the term is, to 
one can look into old works published on this sub-| enable them better to endure their physic ; but, 
ject, without being surprised with the change |in addition to two hours, walking exercise, they 
that has taken place in the system of training the} must have a gentle gallop, to keep them quiet. 
race-horse. The ‘Gentleman's Recreation,’ pub-/ If frost sets in, they are walked in a paddock upon 
lished nearly a century and a half back, must litter, it being considered dangerous to take them 
draw a smile from the modern trainers, when he | at that time from home. When the weather is fa. 
reads of the quackery to which the race-horse | yourable, they commence a course of physic, con- 
was then subject—a pint of good sack having | sisting of three doses, at an interval of about eight 
heen one of his daily doses. Again, the ‘ British days between each. A vast alteration has taken 
s * by one Squire Osbaldiston, of days place in the strength of the doses given’, and, con. 
long wines gone by, gravely informs its readers | sequently, accidents from physic now more rarely 
that one month is necessary to prepare a horse | occur. : 


Mr. Crockford, of ultra-sporting notoriety, The 

ance of this insula consists of sixty acres, 
already inclosed by Mr. Crockford, within a high 
stone wall. The houses of the Chifneys are also 
stylish things. That of Samuel, the renowned 
jockey, is upon a large scale, and very handsomely 
furnished—the Duke of Cleveland occupying apart- 
ments in it during the meetings. That of Wil- 
liam Chifney, the trainer, is still larger, and, 
when finished, will be perhaps, barring Crock- 
ford’s, the best house in Newmarket. Near to 
the town is the stud farm of Lord Lowther, where 
Partisan, and a large number of brood mares, are 
kept—the latter working daily on the farm, 





Eight drachms of Barbadoes aloes form 
for a race; but ‘ if he be very fat or foul, or taken the largest dose at present given to aged horses 
from grass, he might require two. ‘This wisea-| with six and a half to four-year olds, six to three- 
ere has also his juleps and syrups— enough to| year olds, five to two-year olds, and from three to 
imake a horse sick’ indeed—fnishing with the| four to yearlings. After physic—and after Christ. 
whites of eggs and wine, internally administered, mas—they begin to do rather better work, and in 
and ehafing the legs of his courser with train oil| about two months before their first engagement 
and brandy. On the other hand, if these wor-|comes on, they commence their regular sweate— 














thies could be brought to life again, it would as- 
tonish them to hear, that twelve months are now 
considered requisite to bring a race-horse quite at 
the top of his mark to the post. The objects of 
the training-groom can only be accomplished by 
medicine, which perfumes the system,—cxercise, 
which increases muscular strength,—and food, 
which produces vigour beyond what nature im- 
parts. ‘To this is added the necessary operation 
of periodical sweating, to remove the superfluities 
of flesh and fat, which process is more or less 
necessary to all animals called upon to engage 
in corporeal exertions beyond their ordinary pow- 
ers. With either a man or a horse, his skin is 
his complexion ; and whether it be the prize- 


fighter who strips in the ring, or the race-horse| cess 


at the starting post, that has been subjected to 
this treatment, a lustre of health is exhibited such 


the distance generally four miles. After their last 
sweat, tte jockeys who are to ride them generally 
‘give them a zood gallop, by way of fecling their 
mouths and rousing them, for they are apt to become 
shifty, as it is termed; with the boys, who have 
not sufficient power over them. The act of 
sweating the race-horse is always a course of 
anxiety to his trainer, and particularly so on the 
eve of a great race, for which he may be a fa- 
vourite. The great weight of clothes with which 
he is laden is always dangerous and often fatal 
to his legs, and there is generally a spy at hand 
to ascertain whether he pulls up sound or lame, 
Some nonsense has been written by the author of 
a late work,* about omitting sweating in the pro- 
of training; but what would the Chifneys 
are acknowledged pre-emi- 





say to this? 








as no other system can produce, 
2M 
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nent in the art, but they are also acknowledged 
'o be very severe with their horses in their work, 
—and, without sweating in clothes, they would 
find it necessary to be much more so than they 
are. It is quite certain, that horses cannot race 
without doing severe work—but the main point 
to be attended to is, not to hurry them in their 
werk. As to resting them for many weeks at a 
time, as was formerly the case, that practice is 
now entirely exploded amongst all superior 
judges, and experience has proved, that not only 
the race-horse, but the hunter, is best for being 
kept going, the year round—at times, gently, of) 
course. With each, as with man, idleness is the 
parent of misfortune. 

Thucydides says of Themistocles, that he was 
a good guesser of the future by the past ; but this 
will not do in racing; and not only prudence, 
but. justice towards the public demands that a} 
race-horse should be tried at different periods o! 
his traimipg. ‘The first great point is obviously to 
ascertain the maximum speed, and the next to 
discover how that is affected by weight: but here 
there are difficulties against which no judgment 
can provide, and which, when the best intentions 
have becn acted upon, have led to false conclu. 
sions. ‘The horse may not be quite up to bis mark, 
on the day of trial—or the horse, or horses, with 
which he is tried, may not be so: the nature of 
the ground, and the manner of running it, may 
likewise not be suited to his capabilities or his 


action, and the trial and his race may be differ- 
ently run. Chifney, in his Genius Genuine, says, 
the race-horse Magpie was a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred yards a better horse some days than 


others, in the distance of two miles! ‘Tiresias 
won the Derby for the Duke of Portland in a 
canter, to the ruin of many of the betting men, 
who thought his chance was gone from his pre- 
vious trial with Snake, who beat him with much 
ease. It aflerwards came out, thet his being 
beaten at the trial had been owing to the inéapa- 
city of the boy who rode him—and he was a bad 
horse to ride: indeed, we remember his taking 
old Cli t, his jockey, nearly into Epsom town be- 
4oge he could pull him up, after winning the race. 
We are compelled, however, to observe that much 
deception in late years has been restored to, by 
false accounts of trials, and thereby making horses 
favourites for the great stakes—as in the in- 
stances of Panic, Premier, Swamp, the General, 
Prince Llewellyn, and others—some of whom 
were found to be as bad as they had been repre- 
aénted to be good. But the trial of trials took 
place many years back at Newmarket, in the time 
of George I. A match was made between the 
notorious Tregonwell Frampton and Sir. W. 
Strickland, to run two horses over Newmarket 
for a considerable sum of money; and the betting 
was heavy between the north and south country 
sportamen on the event. After Sir William 
Strickland’s horse had been a short time at New. 
market, Frampton’s groom, with the knowledge 
of.his master, endeavoured to induce the baro- 


net's groom to have a private trial, at the weights 
and distance of the match, and thus to make the 
race safe. Sir William's man had the honesty 
to inform his master of the proposal, when he or- 
dered him to accept it, but to be sure to deceive 
the other by putting seven pounds more weight 
in the stuffing of his own saddle, Frampton’s 
groom had done the same thing, and in 
the trial, Merlin, Sir William’s horse, beat his 
opponent about a length. ‘ Now,’ said Frampton 
to his satellite,‘ my fortune is made, and so is 
yours ; if our horse can run so near Merlin with 
seven pounds extra, what will he do in the race ” 
The betting became immense. The south-country 
turfites, who had been let into the secret by 
Frampton, told those from the north, that ‘they 
would bet them gold against Merlin while gold 
they had, and then they might sell their land.’ 
Both horses came well to the post, and of course 
the race came off like the trial. 

The Jockey Club law is very strict as to trials 
at Newmarket, notice being obliged to be given 
to the keeper of the trial-book within one hour 
after the horses have been tried,enforced by a penalty 
watching a trial is also severely dealt with. Never- 
of 101. for neglecting it ; and any person detected 
theless, formerly, watching trials was a trade at 
Newmarket, nor is it quite done away with at 
the present day ; though we have reason to be- 
lieve that the bettor who should trust much to in- 
formation obtamed by such means would very 
soon break down. It often happens that the jock - 
eys who ride trials know nothing of the result 
beyond the fact of which horses can run fastest, 
as they are kept in ignorance of the weight they 
carry—a good load of shot being frequently con- 
cealed in the stuffing of their saddles. 

But to return for a moment to the effect of 
weight on the rate-horse. Perhaps an instance 
of the most minute observation of this effect is to 
be found in a race at Newcastle-under-Lyne, some 
years back, between four horses handicapped by 
the celebrated Dr. Bellyse; namely, Sir John 
Egerton's Astbury, 4 vears old, 8 stone 6 pounds 
—Mr. Mytton’s Handel, 4 years old, 7 stone 11 
pounds—Sir William Wynne’s Taragon, 4 years 
old, 8 stone—Sir Thomas Stanley’s Cedric, 3 
years old, 6 stone 13 pounds. The following was 
the result. Of the first three heats there was no 
winner, 'Taragon and Handel being each time 
nose and nose ; and, although Astbury is stated 
to have been third the first heat, yet he was so 
nearly on a level with the others, that there was 
a difficulty in placing him as such. After the 
second heat, Mr. Littleton, who was steward, 
requested the Doctor and two other gentlemen to 
look stedfastly at the horses, and try to decide 
in favour of one them, but it was impossible to 
do so. In the third dead heat, Taragon and 
Handel had struggled with cach other till they 
reeled about like drunken men, and could scarcely 
carry their riders into the scales. Astbury, who 
had laid by after the first heat, then came out 





and won ; and it is generally believed the annals 
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of the turf cannot produce such a contest as this. the best horse of his year. Young Eclipse made 
So much for a good handicap, formed on a tho- | \the play, and was opposed by Sir Charles Bun- 

rough knowledge of the horses, their ages, and ‘bury’s Orlando, who contested every inch of 
their public running. | ground with him for the first mile. From Buc- 


Taking into consideration the immense sunts | kle’s fine judgment of pace, he was convinced 


of money run for by English race-horses, the |they must both stop ; so following, and watching 
persons that ride them form an important branch ‘them with Tyrant, he came up and won, to the 
of society; and although the term ‘jockey’ is | surprise of all who saw him, with one of the 
often used in a metaphorical sense, in allusion to | worst horses that ever won a Derby. The follow- 
the unfair dealings of man, yet there ever have | ing year, Young Eclipse beat Tyrant, giving 
been, and now are, jockeys of high moral char-|him 4lbs. Buckle, having made one of his two 
acter, whom nothing would induce to do wrong. levents safe, had then a fancy, that Mr. Wastell’s 
Independently of trustworthiness, their avocation |Scotia could win the Oaks, if he were on her 
requires a union of the following not every-day |back, and he got permission to ride her. She was 
qualifications :—considerable bodily power in a|beaten three times between Tattenham’s Corner 


very small compass ; uch personal intrepidity ; 
—a kind of habitual insensibility to provocation, 
bordering -upon apathy, which no efforts of an 
opponent—in a race—can get the better of; and 
an habitual cheek upon the tongue. Exclusive 
of the peril with which the actual race is attended, 
his profession lays a heavy tax on the constitu- 
tion. The jockey must not only at times work 
hard, but, the hardest of all tasks—he must work 
upon an empty stomach. During his preparation 
for the race, he must have the abstinence of an 
Asiatic—indeed, it too often happens that at 
meals he can only be a spectator—we mean 
during the period of his wasting. To sum up 
all—he has to work hard, and deprive himself of 
every comfort, risking his neck into the bargain, 
and for what ?—Why, for five guineas if he wins, 
and three if he loses a race. The famous Pratt, 
the jockey of the no less famous little Gimerack, 
(of whom, man and horse, there is a fine portrait, 
by Stubbs,) rode eleven races over the beacon 
course in one day, making, with returning to his 
post on his hack, a distance of eighty-eight miles 
in his saddle. 

Of course we must go to Newmarket for the 
elite of this fraternity, and this reminds us that 
Francis Buckle is got there. He is in his grave; 
but he has left behind him not merely an exam- 
ple forall young jockeys to follow, but proof that 
honesty is the best policy, for he died in the es- 
teem of all the racing world, and in the posses. 
sion of a comfortable independence, acquired by 
his profession. What the Greek said of Fabri- 
<ius might be said of him—that it would have 
been as difficult to have turned the sun from its 
course, as to have turned him from his duty; 
and having said this, we should like to say a 
little more of him. He was the son of a saddler, 
at Newmarket—no wonder he was so good on 
the saddle—and commenced in the late Honoura- 
ble Richard Vernon’s stables at a very early age. 
He rode the winners of five Derby, seven Oaks, 
‘and two St. Leger stakes, besides, to use his own 
words, “ most of the good things at Newmarket,” 
in his time; but it was in 1802 that he so greatly 
distinguished himself at Epsom by taking long 
odds, that he won both Derby and Oaks, on 
what were considered very unlikely horses to win 
either. His Derby horse was the Duke of Graf- 
ton’s Tyrant, with seven to one against him, 
beating Mr. Wilson’s Young Eclipse, considered 





and home;but he got her up again in front, and won 
the race by a head. The Newmarket people de- 
clared they had never seen such a race before, 
snatched out of the fire,as it were, by fine riding. 
In another place, (Lewes,) he won an extraordi- 
nary race against a horse of the late Mr. Du- 
rand’s, on which he had a considerable sum of 
money depending, thus winning his race, but 
losing his money. He rode Sancho for Mr. Mel- 
lish, in his great match with Pavilion, and was 
winning it, when his horse broke down. He 
also won the Doncaster St. Leger, with Sancho. 
Buckle, as we have already said, commenced 
riding exercise at a very early age, but his first 
appearance in public was on a colt of Mr. Ver- 
non’s, in 1783, when he rode one pound short of 
four stone, with his saddle. He soon entered the 
service of the late Earl Grosvenor, with whom 
he remained to his death. His weight was fa- 
vourable, being seldom called upon to reduce his 
weight, as he could ride seven hor eleven pounds 
with ease. He continued riding in public until past 
his sixty-fifth year, and his nerve was good even 
to the last, although, as might be expected, he 
was latterly shy of a crowd, and generally cast 
an eye to the state of the legs and feet, when 
asked to ride a horse he did not know. His 
jockeying Green Mantle, however, for Lord Exe- 
ter, in the second October meeting, 1828, and 
wianing with her, after the tricks she played 
with him before starting, showed that even then 
his courage was unshaken. But it is not only in 
public, but in private life, that Buckle stood well. 
He was a kind father and husband, and a good 
master, and his acts of charity were conspicuous 
for a person in his situation of life, who might 
be said to have gotten all he possessed, first by 
the sweat of his brow, and then at the risk of his 
life. In a short biographical sketch of him, his 
little peculiarities are noticed in rather an amus- 
ing style. ‘He was,’ says his biographer, ‘a 
great patron of the sock and buskin, and often 
bespoke plays for the night in country towns. 
He was a’ master of hounds, a brecder of 
hounds, fighting cocks, and bull-dogs (proh pu- 
dor !), and always celebrated for his hacks. In 
the language of the stud book, his first wife had 
no produce, but out of the second he had several 
children. We may suppose he chose her as he 
would a race-horse,for she was not only very hand- 
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some, but very good.’ He left three sons, who|‘ Where are you going, boy ? Stay with me, and 
are comfortably and respectably settled in life—) you'll be second.’ The boy drew back his horse, 
one a soliciter, one a druggist, and the other a|and a fine race ensued, but when it came toa 
brewer. ‘Young Buckle’ is his nephew, and| struggle, we need not say who won it. Chif- 
considered a fair jockey, though he does not ride) ney’s method of finishing his race is the general 
so often as his uncle was called upon to do. Bat} theme of admiration on the turf. ‘ Suppose,’ says 
Frank Buckles are scarce. jhe, * a man had been carrying a stone, too heavy 
The present Samuel Chifney presents the beau, to be pleasant, in one hand, would he not find 
ideal of a jockey*—elegance of seat, perfection) much ease by shifting it into the other? Thus, 
of hand, judgment of pace all united, and power! after a jockey has been riding over his horse's 
im his saddle, beyond any man of his weight that! fore legs for a couple of miles, must it not bea 
ever satin one. It is searcely necessary to add,| great relief to him when he sits back in his sad. 
that he is son of the late celebrated jockey of his| dle, and, as it were, divides the weight more 
name, by the daughter of a training groom, con-| equally ? But caution is required,’ he adds, ‘ to 
sequently well bred for his profession, to which} preserve a due equilibrium, so as not to disturb 
he is a first-rate ornament. Such a rider as James) the action of a tired horse.’ Without doubt, this 
Robinson may slip him, but no man can strug-| celebrated performer imbibed many excellent les- 
gle with him at the end, and his efforts in the sad-| sons from his father, but he is considered to be 
dle, during the last few strides of his horse, are! the more powerful jockey of the two. 
without example. There are, however, peculiari-| James Robinson, also the son of a training 
ties in his riding. Excellent judge as he is of| groom, is a jockey of the highest celebrity, and, 
what his own horse and others are doing in a/as far as the art of horsemanship extends, con- 
race, and in a crowded one too, he is averse to| sidered the safest rider of a race, of the present 
making running sometimes even to a fault. Let day. He may owe much of this celebrity to his 
whatever number of horses start, Chifney is al-| having, when a boy, had the advantage of being 
most certain to be amongst the last until towards) in the stables of Mr. Robson, the chief of the 
the end of the race, when he creeps up to his| Newmarket trainers, and riding many of the tri- 
brother jockeys in a manner peculiarly his own.| als of his extensive and prosperous studs. When 
But it is in the rush he makes at the finish that) we state that such a rider as Robinson is consi- 
he is so pre-eminent, exhibiting, as we said be-| dered equal to the allowance of three pounds 
fore, powers unexampled by any one. His rid. weight to his horse, we can account for his hav- 
ing his own horse, Zingance, for the Claret stakes| ing been employed by the first sportsmen of the 
(Craven meeting, 1829,) was a fine specimen of day. It is supposed that he has ridden the win- 
his style, when contending against Buckle and| ners of more great races than any jockey of his 
James Robinson, and winning to the astonish-|time. In 1823, he won the Derby and the St. 
ment of the field. In height, he is about five feet) Leger, receiving 10001. from a Scotch gentle- 
seven, rather tall for a jockey, and not a good, man (a great winner) as a reward for the latter ; 
waster. In fact, he is subject to much punish-| and in the following year he went a step beyond 
ment to get to the Derby weight. Samuel does! this. He won Derby, Oaks, and was married all 


not ride often, but whenever he does, his horse 
rises in the market, as was the case with his fa- 
ther before him at one period of his life. 

Some anvedotes are related of Chifney, con- 
firming his great coolness in a race, and among 
others the fullowing :—Observing a young jockey 
(a son of the celebrated Clift) making very much 
too free with his horse, he addressed him thus: 





* How much it is it to be lomented, that we have no 


waistcoat and drawers (sans culottes, we 

,) mast be made close to your body, and on your 
a little cap tied on. Let your boots be gartered up 
spurs must be of good metal.’ The saddic 
i is ‘figure ate ae A mee 
good jockeyship, being near! 

a sade cocks -horse ; aa 

as as from the 


in the same week, fulfilling, as some asserted, a 
prediction—according to other authorities a bet. 
We may also notice his ki towards his fa- 
mily, which we have reason to believe is most 
creditable to him. As a jockey, he is perfect. 
William Clift is next entitled to notice, as one 
| of the oldest, the steadiest, and best of the New- 
market jockeys, and famed for riding trials, but 
he has taken leave of the saddle. William Ar- 
null, who has ridden for most of the great sports- 
men of the day, has long been in esteem at New- 
market, and considered particularly to excel in 
matches. He has been much afflicted with gout, 
but when well, is a fine rider, and steady and 
honest, as his father was before him. Being oc- 
casionally called upon to waste, he feels the in- 
convenience of his disorder, and the following 
anecdote is related of him. Meeting an itinerant 
piper towards the end of a long and painful walk, 


tune, and walk before me to Newmarket.’ Per- 

haps he had been reading the Mourning Bride. 
‘ A good name is as a precious ointment,’ and 

by uniform correct conduet in the saddle, as well 
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as in the stable, John Day,—a very celebrated 
jockey —has acquired that of * honest John.’ The 
endowments of nature are not always hereditary, 
and well for our hero that they are not, for he is 
the son of a man who weighed twenty stone, 
whereas he himself can ride seven ! His winning 
the Newmarket Oatlands on Pastime, with nine 
stone six pounds on her back, is considered his 
chef-d’euvre. He resides at Stockbridge in Hamp- 
shire, where he has a large trainifig establishment, 
and severel race-horses of his own. Samuel Day, 
his brother, is also a jockey of great ability, and 
a singularly elegant horseman, with remarkably 
fine temper. Wheatley is the son of an eminent 
jockey of that name, who rode for the celebrated 
Kelly, and contemporary with South and Pratt. 
He is a fine horseman, and esteemed a dangerous 
opponent in a race by reason of his tact in creep- 
ing up to his horses, when little thought on, and 
winning when least expected. He is likewise a 
severe punisher when punishment is wanted, and 
has a character free from taint. He has ridden 
Mameluke in some of his best races, and exhibited 
a rare specimen of his ert in the ever-memorable 
contest between that fine race-horse and Zinga- 
nee, with Chifney on his back, for the Ascot cu 

1829. Ascot Heath never was honoured before 
by so many good horses,—and, alas! never again 
by the presence of George IV. George Dockery 
stands high on the list as a powerful and good 
horseman, with excellent nerve in a crowd: but 
‘he isa bad waster, and is much punished to bring 
himself to the three-year-old weights. Frank 
Boyce is very good, and esteemed an excellent 
starter, a great advantage in the short races of 
the present day. Richard, or Young Boyce, as 
he is called at Newmarket, a very pretty horse- 
man, with a good head, has now given up riding, 
owing to being too heavy. Conolly, who has 
been riding successfully for Lords Chesterfield 
and Verulam, is in high repute at Newmarket. 
He has a bad Irish seat, but he is very strong 
upon his horse, and his hand and head are good. 
Wright is also a steady good rider, and comes 
light to the scale. He has been very successfil 
on Crutch. Natt is an improving jockey, and 
is engaged by the Earl of Chesterfield. James 
Chapple, very good and very light, seven stone 
without wasting, rode the winner of Derby and 
Oaks this year. Arthur Pavis has the call for} 
the light weights at Newmarket, worth 100L 
per annum at least’ He is in very high practice 
in public and private, and never being called upon 
to waste, is in great request, and perhaps rides 
more races in the year than any other jockey in 
England. As practice makes perfect, Pavis is 
approaching perfection, and will, no doubt, arrive 
at itin time. He has a very elegant seat, being 
cast in the mould for a jockey, and is very full 
of power for his size. Another of the clever light 
weights is Samuel Mann—the lightest man of, 
all his Newmarket brethren, and of course very 
often employed. Macdonald, another Newmar. 
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for riding and driving trotting matches, having 
tidden Driver against Rattler, and driven Mr. 
Payne’s Rochester against Rattler in the dispated 
match. He has Capital nerve, and shines upon 
savage horses, which many would be unwilling 
to encounter. Darling, a very eminent country 
jockey, has lately been ridnig for Lord Exeter at 
Newmarket, where we hope he will be often em- 
ployed, as he has been very true to his clients, 
Messrs: Houldsworth, Ormsby, Gore, and others. 

The name of Goodison has been long associated 
with Newmarket, the late Richard Goodison hay- 
ing been so many years rider to the Duke of 
Queensberry, with whom the present jockey, 
Thomas Goodison, began, by winning the famous 
match on Pecker, against Bennington, in 1795, 
B. C., five hundred guineas aside, then riding 
only 4st. Llb., and six to four on him at starting. 
His father accompanied him on a thorough-bred 
horse during the latter part of the race, as he 
was riding against an experienced jockey, and 
perhaps his instructions enabled him to win. 
Thomas Goodison rode much for the late king, 
but his ‘first master, as the term is, was the 
Duke of York, for whom he won many great 
races, and particularly distinguished himself by 
winning the Claret stakes with Moses (with 
whom he also won the Derby) in the Craven 
meeting of 1823, beating Morisco, Posthuma, 
and three other good ones, by extreme judgment 
in riding the race. He has ever been distinguished 
for his patience and decision, and the turf lost a 
first-rate jockey when he retired. 

There are more Edwardses at Newmarket than 
there were Crsars at Rome, and they all ride, as 
it were, by instinct. James, or Tiny Edwards, 
as he is called—par excellence of course—is fa. 
ther of all the jockeys that bear that name, and 
also of William, formerly a jockey, who trained 
for his late majesty, and has a pension and part 
of the palace and stables at Newmarket, as his 
reward. James trains for the Earl of Jersey, 
and is considered first-rate, and particularly so 
in his preparation for the Derby course. The 
cleverest of the jockeys is Harry, (the one-eyed 
man, who lived wita the late Ear! Fitzwilliam,) 
a very elegant horseman; and our Caledonian 
friends will not forget his winning the King’s 
Plate on Terror. George is likewise very good, 
as are Charles and Edward, young ones, not 
forgetting Frederick, little better than a child, 
but with the seat of angld man. When his late 
majesty saw his own horses mixed with Lord 
Jersey’s at Ascot, and the answer to every ques- 
tion of ‘Who is that?’ was ‘ Edwards,’/—* Bless 
me,’ exclaimed the king, ‘ what lots of jockeys 
that woman breeds!’ It happens, however, that 
they are the produce of three different marriages, 
so the glories come, as Garter would say, from 
the Baron, not the Femme. We are sorry to say 
Samuel Barnard has lost his eyesight. He was 
a steady, good jockey, and rode for the Duke of 
Rutland, Lord Henry Fitzroy, and several of the 
best sportsmen on Newmarket heath. But we 





ket jockey, is a very superior horseman, whose 
skill is not confined to the turf. He is famed 


must not conclud: without mentioning old Forth, 
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as he is called, who won the Derby in 1829, at 
the age of sixty, with a horse very little thought 
of before starting. He also won a very large 
sum of money on the event, and has now a string 
of horses in training.* 

_ Every trade, profession, or pursuit, opens, in 
its own peculiar circle of habits, a distinct object 
of study ; and perhaps the existence of the New- 
market stable-boy, a thing on which the majority 
of our readers have never spent a thought, might, 
as painted by Holcroft, interest them more than 
the most accurate delineation of many higher 
modes and aspects of life. In that able writer's 
Memoirs—the genuine and really valuable part 
of them—all this is capitally described, from his 
first arrival at Newmarket to his final departure, 
at the age of sixteen; from his fall off Mr. Wood- 
cock’s iron-grey filly, in his novitiate, to his 
being one of the best exercise-riding boys in the 
town—until all his equestrian hopes were ruined 








* It ia said of the Yorkshire jockeys that thev shoold 
come to Newmarket for a seat. It is true they do not ap 
pear to such advantage iu the saddle as their brethren of 
the south, nor, speaking geuerally, are they equal to them 
in their calling; but many very excellent jockeys have 
always been to be found in the north. At the head of those 
now alive is the noted Billy Pierse, who used to ride Hap 
hazard for the Duke of Cleveland. Having feathered hic 
nest well, he bas retired, but is remarkable tor the hospita 
lity of his house, situated in the town of Richmond. Rober 
Johnson is likewise one of the oldest, best, and we may 
add, most successful of the northern jockeys, having riddew 
Doctor Syntax throughout hi glorrous career, and been 
four times winner of the'St. Leger stakes ; hut Joha Jackso: 
eclipsed him, having expenenced that honour no less tran 
as often again—a circumstance unpsralleled among jock 
eye ; and he very nearly woo it the ninth time, on Biackivck. 
Jobson trained and rode Gallopade for Mr. Riddell, the 
winner? of the Doncaster cup last year. Joln Shepherd, av 
old jockey, is still alive, keeping « pablic-house at Malion 
Shepherd was supposed to be the best judge of pace ina 
four-mile race of any man of his ume. We are sony w 
hear that Joha Mang!e, another eminent Yorkshire jockey, 
is blind. He wow the St. Leger five times—three in succes 
sion—for the Duke of Hemiltoa, and in ail four times fo 
his Grace. Beo Smith has retired, rich; but the renowned 
John Singleton, one of the riders of Eclipse, and the first 
winner of the Doncaster St. Leger. 1776, for the late Lord 
Rockingham, died a pauper in Chester workhouse. 

George Nelson is a very conayrcuous man among the 
northern jockeys, aod the more so, as having been thought 
worthy of being wansplanted to the swuth to ride for his 
late majesty, in the room of the second best jockey at New- 
market, viz. Robinsun. Nelson was brought up by the late 
Earl of Scarborough, in whose opinion he stood high, and 
hia lordship confirmed it by a pension. He won the St 
Leger for the Earl on Tarrare, a very unexpected event 
He was likewise very succes-ful in his exertions for his iare 
majesty, from whom he also had his reward; but bes great 

rformances were upon Lottery, Fleur de Lis, and M.ona, 
Loving never been beaten on the first two, and winning ne 
lees than eight times in one year on the latter. He first 
distinguished himself in a race at York, when riding only 
Sat. dibs. Tommy Lye, as he te called, is a very celebrated 
northern jockey, a grent winner for the Duke of Cleveland 
and others, on! rides very light, and very well. Temple 
man, the Duke of Leeds’ rider, and Thomas Nicholson, 
also stand high. Rut the Chifvey of the north is William 
Scott, and perhaps for-hand, seat, and science in a race le 
is very little inferior to any one. He rode St. Giles, the 
winner of last vear’s Derby, for Mr. Ridsdale, and won the 
Leger for Mr. Watt, once (on Memnon), and for M . Pe 
tre, twice, viz. with the Colonel and Rowton. A very ex- 
cellent print of the latter horse and himself has been pub 
lished by Ackerman, from a painting by Herring. But sue! 
men as Scott, Chifvey, and Robinson, generally ap ear to 
advantage—thry are in great request, and consequen'ly 
are put on the best horses in the race, and have the bes: 
chance to distingvish themselves. William Scott is pos 
sessed of considerable property (part in right of his wife) 
and is brother to the well-known Yorkshire trainer of his 
name. 
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by ‘idling away his time in reading,’ as he was 
emphatically told by his master; by his spelling 
a word of six syllables, to the surprise of his 
drunken schoolmaster ; by his being detected in 
studying Arnold’s Psalmody, under the guidance 
of the journeyman leather-breeches maker ; and, 
lastly, in casting up figures on the stable-doors 
with a nail, from which the other boys, and the 
old housekeeper to boot, augured his very soon 
running mad. 

Although, to use his own words, Holcroft 
scarcely saw a biped at Newmarket in whom he 
could find any thing to admire, and despised his 
companions for the grossness of all their ideas, 
he had no reason to complain of his treatment by 
the several masters whom he served, and espe- 
cially by Mr. Woodcock. 

‘ He discovered a little too late, that the dark 
grey filly and I could not be trusted safely to- 
get er. But though he turned me away, he 

id not desert me. He recommended me to 
the service of a little deformed groom, remark- 
ably long in the fork, | think | the name of 
Johnstone, who was esteemed an excellent 
rider, and had a string of no less than thirteen 
famous horses, the property of the Duke of 
Grafton, under his care. This was acknow- 


ledged to be a service of great repute ; but the 

shrewd little groom soon discovered that I had 

all my trade to learn, and I was again dismiss- 
d ’ 


After bewailing his misfortune of being out of 
place, and so far from home, in forma pauperis, 
he thus proceeds :— 

‘I knew not where I got the information, 
nor how, but in the very height of my distress 
I heard that Mr. John Watson, ae and 
riding-groom to Captain Vernon, a gentleman 
of acute notoriety on the turf, and in partner- 
ship with Lord March, now Duke of Queens- 
berry, was in want of, but just then found it 
difficult to procure, a stable-boy. To make 
this pleasing intelligence more welcome, the 
general character of John Watson was, that, 
though he was one of the first grooms in New- 
market, he was remarkable for being - 
tempered ; yet the manner in which he disci- 
plined his tose, though mild, was effectual, 
and few were in better repute. One conse- 
quence of this, however, was, that if any lad 
was dismissed by John Watson, it was not 
easy for him to find a place.*| With him Jack 
Clarke lived, the lad with whom [I came from 
Nottingham ; this was another fortunate cir- 
cumstance, and continued to inspire me with 
confidence. My present hopes were so strong- 
ly contrasted with my late fears, that they 
were indeed enviable. To speak for once in 
metaphor, I had been as one of those who walk 
in the shadow of the valley of death; an ac- 
cidental beam of the sun broke forth, and I 
had a beatific view of heaven. 

‘It was no difficult matter to meet with John 
Watson ; he was so attentive to stable hours, 
that, except on extraordinary occasions, he 
was always to be found. Being first to 





No traiver will 
late master bas 


* This is still the case at Newmarket. 
take a boy that offers himself, until his 
been cousulted. 
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make m look as much like a stable boy as 
I could, I came at the hour of four, (the sum- 
mer hour for opening the ss stables, 
iving a slight feed of oats, an ing out to 
pant ts auvealb, and pe Fa gong Fe if I 
could see John Watson. The immediate an- 
swer was in the aflirmative. John Watson 


came, looked at me with a serious but good- 
natured countenance, and accosted me with, 
“ Well, my lad, what is your business? I sup- 


I can ; you want a place?” “ Yes, 
mr. <S Who have you lived with?” “ Mr. 
Woodcock, on the forest. One of your boys, 
Jack Clarke, brought me with him from Not- 
tingham.” ‘How came you to leave Mr. 
Woodcock?” “I had a sad fall from an iron 
y filly, that almost killed me.” “That's 
Cad, indeed! and so you left him?” “ He turn- 
ed me away, Sir.’’ “That's honest. 1 like 
your speaking the truth. So you are come 
from him to me? At this question | cast my 
eyes down, and hesitated, then fearfully an- 
swered, “ No, Sir.’’"—** No! what, change mas- 
ters twice in so short a time?” “I can’t help 
it, Sir, if I am turned away.” This last an- 
swer made him smile. ‘* Where are you now, 
then?” “ Mr. Johnstone gave me leave to stay 
with the boys a few days.” “ That's a good 
sign. I suppose you mean little Mr. John- 
stone at the other end of the town?” “ Yes, 
Sir.” “ Well, as you have been so shorta 
time in the stables, 1 am not surprised he 
should turn you away ; he would have every 
body about him as clever as himself; they 
must all know their business thoroughly ; how- 
ever, they must learn it somewhere. I will 
venture to give you a trial, but } must first in- 
quire your character of my good friends Wood- 
cock and Johnstone. Come to-morrow morn- 
ing at nine, and you shall have an answer.” 
It may well be supposed | did not forget the 
appointment, and a fortunate one I found it, 
for [ was accepted on trial, at four pounds or 
guineas a year, with the usual livery clothing.’ 
It was in the service of John Watson that Hol- 
croft became a horseman, and the exercise of his 
skill, in his contest with a certain strapping dun 
horse, is very amusingly told :-— 

‘It was John Watson's general practice to 
exercise his horses over the flat, and up Cow- 
bridge hill; but the rule was not invariable. 
One wintry dry he ordered us‘up to the Bury 
hills. It mizzled a very sharp sleet; the wind 
became uncommonly cutting, and Dun, being 
remarkable for a tender skin, found the wind 
and sleet, which blew directly up his nostrils, 
so very painful, that it cotdenly made him out- 
rageous. He started from the rank in which 
he was walking, tried to unseat me, endea- 
voured to set of full speed, and when he found 
he could not master me so as to get head, be- 

to rear, snorting most violently, threw out 
behind, plunged, and used every mischievous 
exertion of which the muscular powers of a 
blood-horse are capable. 1, who felt the un- 
easiness he suffered, before his violence began, 
being luckily prepared, sat firm, and as steady 
and upright as if this had been his usual exer- 
cise. John Watson was riding beside his 
horses, and a groom—I believe it was old 
Cheevers—broke out into an exclamation— 
“ By G—d, John, that’s a fine lad!” “ Aye, 
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aye,” replied Watson, highly satisfied ; “ you 
will find some time or other there are few in 
Newmarket that will match him.” It will not 
be amiss here to remark, that boys with straight 
legs, smal! calves, and knees that roject but 
little, seliom become excellent riders. I,on 
the other hand, was somewhat bow-legged ; I 
had then the custom of turning in my toes, 
and my knees were protuberant. [ soon Jearn- 
ed that the safe hold for sitting steady, was to 
keep the knee and the calf of the leg strongly 
pressed against the side of the animal that en- 
deavours to unhorse you; and as little acci- 
dents afford frequent occasions to remind boys 
of this rule, it becomes so rooted in the memo- 
ry of the intelligent, that their danger is com- 
paratively trifling.’ 

Of the comparative good and bad temper of 
race horses, the dramatist thus speaks :— 

‘ The majority of them are playful, but their 

mbols are dangerous to the timid or unskil- 
ful. They are ail easily and suddenly alarm- 
ed, when any thing they do not understand 
forcibly catches their attention; and they are 
then to be feared by the bad horseman, and 
carefully guarded against by the good. Very 
serious accidents have happened to the best. 
But, besides their general disposion to play- 
fulness, there is a great propensity in them to 
become what the jockeys call vicious. Tom, 
the brother of Jack Clarke, after sweating a 
grey horse that belonged to Lord March, with 
whom he lived, while he was either scraping 
or dressing him, was seized by the animal by 
the shoulder, lifted from the ground, and car- 
ried two or three hundred yards before the 
horse loosened his hold Old Forester, a horse 
that belonged to Captain Vernon, all the while 
Iremained at Newmarket, was obliged to be 
kept apart, and to live at grass, where he was 
confined to a close paddock. Except Tom 
Watson, a younger brother of John, he would 
suffer no lad to come nearhim. If in his pad- 
dock, he would run furiously at the first per- 
son that approached, and if in the stable, would 
kick and assault every one within his reach. 
When I had been about a year anda half at 
Newmarket, Captain Vernon thought proper 
to match Forester against Elephant, a horse 
belanging to Sir Jenison Shattoe, whom by- 
the-bye | saw ride this famous match. It was 
a four-mile heat over the straight course ; and 
the abilities of Forester were such, that he 
passed the flat, ascended the hill, as far as the 
distance-post, nose to nose with elephant, so 
that John Watson, who rode him, began to 
conceive hopes Between this and the chair, 
Elephant, in consequence of hard whipping, 
got some little way before him, while Forester 
exerted every possible power to recover at 
least his lost equality ; till finding all his, ef- 
forts ineffectual, he made one sudden spring, 
and caught Elephant by the under jaw, whic 
he griped so violently as to hold him back ; 
nor was it without the utmost -difficulty that 
he could be forced to quit his hold! Poor Fo- 
rester, he lost, but he lost most honourably ! 
Every experienced groom thought it a most 
extraordinary circumstance.’ 

Of the stable discipline among the boys, Hol- 
croft gives the following little specimen :— 

‘I remember to have been so punished once, 
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any antic tricks. The head lad generally leads 
the gallop, being the best judge of pace, unless it 
be necessary to put him on some other horse 
which is difficult to ride, and not well calculated 
to lead. In that case he generally places him- 
self second, so that he may instruct the boy be- 
fore him; but all this takes place under the 
watchful eye of the trainer. 

Order is the beauty and strength of society ; 
and neither in school nor university is regularity 
spoken of Mr. Johnstone, and may do of more | Conduct more strictly enforced than in a train 
Misters, it is only because | inge forgotten |'"& establishment. In fact, the soldier might as 
their Christian names ; for, to the best of my | well absent himself from roll-call, or the sailor 
recollection, when | was at Newmarket, it was | from his watch, as the stable-boy from the hour 
the invariable practice to denominate each |of stable. ‘Woe to him,” says Holcroft, ‘who is 
groom by his Christian and surname, unless! absent from stable hours.’ In the morning, how- 
any one happened to possess some peculiari- ever, he is sure to be there: for, in most cases, 
ties that marked him. I know not what appel-|i.¢ horse he looks after reposes in the. same 
Jations are given to grooms at Newmarket at! chamber with himeelf. This is on a principle of 
the present day, but at the time | speak of, if : : ‘ . 

prudence rather than of economy. Horses in 


any grooms had been called Misters, my mas-|P" a. . . . 
ter would have been among the number; and jhigh condition are given to roll in the night, and 
his appellation by every body, except his own | get cast in their stalls, and here assistance is at 


boys, who called him John, was John Wat-/hand; as, by the means of stirrup-leathers 
son.’ i buckled together, they are extricated from their 

We have reason to believe there are no ‘ Johns’ |awkward situation by the joint efforts of the 
among the Newmarket trainers of these times,|beys. We have been told that an interesting 
though we much doubt the benefit of the change | scene takes place on the wakening of the boys in 
to Mister, and all the appliances to boot. If we|the morning. The event is anxiously looked for 
mistake not, Sir Charles Bunbury’s training- \by the horses, who,when they hear them awaken 
groom wore livery to the last. At all events,|each other, neigh and denote their eagerness to 
Newmarket jockeys and their Jennys were not |be fed, which is the first step taken. The second 
then to be seen in an Opera-box, which we find |is a proper arrangement of their beds, and then 
is no uncommon occurrence now. ‘A cow at dressing and exercise. When they return home 
the Opera’ would have been considered equally |the horses are well dressed again; the boys break 


with an ashen stick, for falling asleep in my 
horse's stall, that the blow, | concluded, was 
iven by Tom Watson, as | thought ne other 

y in the stable could have made so large a 
wale; itreached from the knee to the instep, 
and was of a finger’s breadth.’ 

Weconclude our extracts from this amusing 
history of a stable boy's progress, with something 
like a shot at the march of the present very re- 
fined times : 

‘f ought to mention, that though I have 





in her element. 

Those who have only seen race-horses on a 
race-course would be surprised to witness what 
diminutive urchins ride many of them in their} 


their fast; and Holcroft spoke from experience 
when he said, Nothing can exceed the enjoyment 


of a stabie-boy's breakfast. 


“onsidering the prodigious number of race- 


training, and the periect command they obtain |horses in training, and that each horse has its 
over them. Inthe neighbourhood of largeracing |lad, it is astonishing that more accidents do not 
establishments, the parents of poor children are|occur. As we have before observed; almost all 
glad to embrace an opportunity of putting them|race-horses are playful; and ‘horse play is 
into the stables of a training-groom; knowing |rough.’ But we do not wonder at their becom- 
that they are certain to be well fed and taken|ing vicious. Highly bred as they are, hot in 
care of, with a fair chance of rising in the world.| blood, and their tender and nearly hairless skins 
But the question that would suggest itself is,;—|irritated by a coarse brush, and, after sweating, 
How are the poor little fellows made equal to the | scraped with rather a sharp wooden instrument, 
task of riding so highly-spirited an animal asthe |that, we repeat, is no wonder. Nevertheless, it 
race-horse in a few weeks after they are put to! seldom happens that they hurt the boys who look 
the task? The fact is, that Tom or Jack is little{after them. Indeed, it is an interesting sight to 
more tlian a looker-on for the first month, cr so.| witness a little urchin of a stable-boy approach, 
He makes the other lad’s beds, and performs sun-| with perfect safety to himself, an animal that 
dry odd jobs; but then he has his eyes open—if| would perhaps be the death of the strongest man 
he shows no signs of opening them, he is reject-|in the land who might be rash enough to place 
ed in a twinkling ; and he sees the other boys in| himself within his reach. ‘To what shall we at- 
their saddles, and observes the confidence with!tribute this passive obedience of an animal of 
which they appearin them. After a certain time | such vast power and proud spirit, to a diminutive 
he is placed upon his master’s hack, or a quiet} member of the creation—an abortion of nature, 
pony, and becomes a spectator on the training- indeed, as we might be almost induced to call him ; 
nd. So soon as he has the rudiments of| whether to self-interest or to gratitude, to love or 
hand and seat he is put on the quictest horse in the | to fear, or to that unspeakable magic power which 
string—generally one that has been some time |the Almighty has given to the eye and voice of 
in training, and has been doing good work—who | even the child of man? 
follows those that are before him, without at-| Precocity of intellect in a stunted frame, is 
tempting to swerve from the track, or to play’ the grand desideratum in a Newmarket nursery, 
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where chubby cheeks, and the ‘fine boy for his| could, to enable him to ridea particular horse, 
in consequence of which he abstained from 


age,’ would be reckoned deformities. There are| !". . 
some good specimens of the pigmy breed now at —— and Mame from a oe for 
Newmarket Jahn Day, fr intans, bn ro Sigh tuecemie ayy andthe aly cues 
duced a fac-simile of himself, cast in the right! inred by it. Dennis Fitzpatrick, pie aces 
mould for the saddle, and who can ride about) tinually employed asa rider, declares that he 
four stone. These feather-weights are absolute-| is less fatigued, and has more strength to coa- 
ly necessary where two-year colts are brought| tend with a determined horse in a severe race, 
to the post, and they sometimes: ride a hr a when moderately reduced, than when allowed 
race; though if it comes to a struggle, as the | to live as he pleased, although he never weighs 
term is, they are almost certain to be defeated) ™°Te than nine stone, and has frequently re- 
by the experienced jockey. But, speaking seri-| duced himself to seven. . ‘es fr 
ously, it is a great blessing to the rider of races) 1, a ~ oe bees —~ 
to be of a diminutive size, to prevent the hardship the one here nt —— particularly as to 
and inconvenience of wasting—a most severe length of the walk, which — to have beget 
tax on the constitution and temper. On this! unnecessarily severe. The modern Newmarket 
subject the following memorandum of some ques. | ockey seldom exceeds four miles out, and the » 
tions addressed by Sir John Sinclair to the late! he has a house to stop at in which there isa large 
’ | fire, by which the perspiration is very much ia- 


Mr. Sandiver, an eminent surgeon, long resident| SS te ti be 
~ c sed. aee some s comes - 
at Newmarket, and a pretty constant spectator of) oe ees wenagien : poy 


the races, with Mr. S.’s answers, may amuse our cessive, that he may be seen scraping it off the 
gundbiane uncovered parts of his person after the manner in 
m , . "7 > ; = > 1 
‘ How long does the training of jockyes gen- which the race-horse is scraped, using a smal] 
erally continue ? With those in high repute, | horn for the purpose. After sitting awhile b; 
from about three weeks before Easter to the | the fire and drinking some diluted liquid, he 
end of October; but a week or ten days are| walks back to Newmarket, swinging his arms as 
uite sufficient for a rider to reduce himself) he proceeds, which increases the muscular action. 
from his natural weight to sometimes a stone| Sufficiently cool to strip, his body is rubbed dry 
and —_ oe pty food o ae, live and fresh clothed, when, besides the reduction 
on? For breakfast,a small piece of bread and| aguas » affect ia visible is ski 
butter, with tea in seaiaealile Dinner is ta-} er ate weight; Ge cfiet io visitie en Bis ohm, 
om ae ge nay es Il pi f pud | Which has a remarkably transparent hue. In 
‘ y spatingly ; a very small piece of pud-| > 1 1. av be said tosh aliens 
ding and less meat; and when fish is to be ob- ae, aS j-wephererteerwrwe was ved 
tained, neither one nor the other is allowed. |*¥«4t, till he looks as sleek as the horse he is go- 
Wine and water isthe usual beverage, in the ing to ride. But the most mortifying attendant 
proportion of one pint to two of water. T'ea/ upon wasting is the rapid accumulation of flesh, 
in the afternoon, with little er no bread and} immediately on a relaxation of the system, it hav- 
butter, and no supper.— What exercise do they! ing often happened that jockeys, weighing not 
paces — ae - ~— fee Pome = more than seven stone, have gained as many 
1aving sutheciently loaded themselves with » 4 > . . — uF . 
shail. dah to, edits tern ns eihonatn. tart pounds in _one day from merely obeying th: 
pomews and =e moe pairs of bebeches . aneene common dictates of nature, committing no ex- 
walk te taken, f y am t fifteen a Af.| C&Ss Non misere vivit qui parce vivil, is an 
ter their returm home, dry clothes are substi-| 2¢knowledged truism; but during the raciny 
tuted for those that are wet with perspiration,| 8¢ason, a jockey in high practice, who,—as is th» 
and, if much fatigued, some of them lie down! case with Chifney, Robinson, Dockeray, ani 
for an hour or so before their dinner; after Scott—is naturally above our light racin» 
. . . - . . S “— . 
which no severe exercise is taken, but the re-| weights, is subject to no trifling mortification. 
maining part of the day is spent in a way most! Like the good catholic, however, when Lent ex- 
agreeable to themselves. They generally gol irene fel hinelf at gry when the racing 
six or seven next morning.—What medicine ~ wan eae ond; end on the hast day of the 
do they take? Some of them, who do not like Houghton meeting, Frank Buckle had always a 
wr , - . . 
excessive walking, have recourse to purgative | £8¢ for supper! his labours for the season be- 
medicines, glauber salts only —Would Mr.| ing then concluded. But it will naturally be 
' asked how these persons employ or amuse them- 


Sandiver recommend a similar process to re- 
duce corpulency in other persons ? Mr. Sandi-| selves during the dead months, of which there 


ver would recommend a similar process to re-| are five? At Newmarket, we believe, just as they 
duce corpulency in either sex, as the constitu-| did in Holeroft’s time, in visiting their friends 
bee does = SOO th a mom owt bag, ae | coursing, and cock-fighting—the latter a favour- 
is apprehensive that hardly any personcould).,) . ales of cetiin - 
be prevailed upon to subw it to such severe dis-| - =o = ~but with no ope _— ry ’ 
sisi who had not been enured to it from beyond a few shillings on the event of a course 
’ + > S. - iversi 
his yéuth. The only additjonal information ° * battle. A few also take the diversion o 
that Mr. Sandiver has the power to communi-| hunting, or any other out-door amusement thi: t 
cate is, that John Arnull, when rider to his| 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, was de- * Amul! died at the age of 62. Fitzpatrick at 42, fro a 
sired to reduce himself as much as he possibly} a cold taken in wasting. 
Museum— Vol. 23. No. 136. 2N 
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keeps the body in play. Most of them have neat) six in-foal mares for sale, chiefly by Volunteer 
and well-furnished houses, and appear to enjoy |and Dungannon, Eclipse being then dead, which 
the comtorts of life. fetched great prices, and were particularly sought 
Among the conspicuous characters on the Ea-| after by his late Majesty, then deeply engaged on 
glish turf of past and present days it is hard to/the turf. It is confidently asserted, that O'Kelly 
say who stands foremost, but we suppose we cleared £10,000 by the dam of Soldier, from 
must give the pas to the Duke of Cumberland,| her produce by Eclipse and Dungannon; and 
great uncle to his present Majesty, as the breeder, ‘his other mares, of which he had often fifty and 
and to Mr. O'Kelly, as the fortunate possessor of | upwards in his possession, were the source of 
Eclipse, and other horses whose character and | immense gain. 
fame have never yet been eclipsed. It will also! As a breeder coeval with the royal Duke and 
be remembered that the duke bred Marsk, the|O’Kelly, the late Earl Grosvenor stands conspi- 
sire of Eclipse; and Herod, who not only, like|cuous. Indeed, we believe his lordship’s stud for 
Eclipse, beat every horse that could be brought! many years of his life was unrivalled in Europe ; 
against him, at four, five, and six years old, but} but such are the expenses of a large breeding es- 
transmitted a more numerous and better stock to/|tablishment, that, although he was known to have 
posterity than any other horse ever did before, or} won £200,000 on the race-course, the balance 
has ever done since—amongst others, Highflyer.| was said to be against him at the last! Earl 
From the death of Charles the Second till the | Grosvenor, however, was a great ornament to the 
period of the duke’s coming upon the turf, racing | English turf; he ran his horses honestly and 
had languished, perhaps from want of more sup-|truly, and supported the country races largely. 
port from the crown and the higher aristocracy,|His three famous stud horses were John Bull, 
and his royal highness was the man to revive it. | Alexander,and Meteor, the two latter by Eclipse, 
‘But,’ as has been observed, ‘ this was not/and the two former perhaps the largest and no- 
effected without an immensity of expense, and | blest thorough-bred horses ever seen in England, 
an incredible succession of losses to the sharks,’ and the sires of many good ones; but his two 
Greeks, and black-legs of that time, by whom |hoct racers were Meteora and Violante ; the lat. 
his royal highness was surrounded, and, of | ter the best f 1 “her daw The F 
st four-miler of her day. The Eari 


course, incessantly pillaged. Having, howe- 2 og . 
- : | was the first patron of Stubbs, the horse-painter, 


ver, in the greatness of his mind, the military | ; , i 
maxim of “ persevere and conquer,” he was whose pencil may be said to have founded a new 


not deterred from the object of his pursuit, till,| branch of the art in this country, on which the 
sessed of the best stock,| painters of the prescnt day have improved, adher 
best blood, and most numerous stud in the | ing more closely to nature than their exemplar. 
kingdom, beating his opponents at all points, |The late Duke of Bedford was likewise a great 
he name “ passed pe ane w a patron of the turf previously to his taking to 
av > s para oss pln P f : . 
no traveller returns, an irreparable toss to te | trming, and had more than thirty horses in train- 
turf, and universally lamented hy the kingdom}. . . - 
. ing at one time. Among these was Grey Dio. 


having just become pos 


’ | 

rs onal the heaviest matches of former or of med, remarkable for his races bg ith Escape and 
present days was run at Newmarket in 1764,| Traveller at Newmarket ; also Skyscraper, Fidg- 
between his royal highness’s famous horse, King |‘ t,and Dragon. His grace was a great loser, 
Herod, as he was then called, and the late Duke |@4 probably retire d in disgust. Charles Fox 
of Grafton’s Antinous, by Blank, over the Beacon | “84 also deep in the mysteries of the turf, anda 
course, for a thousand pounds aside, and won by | *°rY heavy bette we Phe father of the pocsent 
Herod by half a neck. Upwards of a hundred} r — (the Wenner) wom d for him, and South 
thousand pounds were depending on this ev« nS tt hifney were his jockeys ; but ithe distem- 
and the interest created by it was immense. His, P¢™™ his stables ruined his stud, These were 
royal highness was likewise the founder of the also the days of the the n Dukes of Kingston, 
Ascot rac? mecting, now allowed to be only se- Cleveland, Ancaster, Bridgew anes, and Northum- 
send to Newmarket. " berland; Lords Rockingham, Bolingbroke, Ched- 

In point of judgment in racing, Mr. O'Kelly worth, Rarrymore, Ossory, Abingdon, and Foley ; 
was undoubtedly the first man of his day; aj. | Messrs. Shafto, W entworth, Panton, Smith Barry, 
though, were he to appear at the present time, it | Ralph Dutton, W ildman, Meynell, Bullock, and 
te adenitted others, who were running thew thousand-guinea 


that he would have a good @eal toj 

- gt = » lemetelde -s Eve ~d-gni rconatakes 

learn. For example, his suffering Eclipse to dis-|™#tches, and ‘ive hundred-guinca sweepstakes, 
tance his horses for a bet would be considered! ™ 


ost of them over the Beacon course, and with 

theact of a novice. Asa breeder, however he | the finest horses perhaps the world ever saw ; and 

became unequalled; and from the blood of his also, hey wpans base Ane a in a = al 

Volunteer and Dungannon, in particular, the turf! ™0¢y, tor nearly as large stakes ag those of pre- 
derived signal advantage. Both were got by |S nt times, a few only excepted, 

Eclipse, who was the sire of no less than one} Another of the noted turf characters of those 

san |days was the Honourable Richard Vernon, com- 


hundred and sixty winners, many of them the} ; . ‘ 
‘ such as Alexander and |monly called Dick Vernon, owner of the famous 


best racers of their day, . , 
Meteor—the latter pre-eminent—Pot-8-0s, Sol. | horse Woodpecker, with whom he won the Cra- 
dier, Saltrarn, Mercury, Young Eclipse, &c. In ven stakes ae hee than aan tienen = 
1793 Mr. O'Kelly advertised no less than forty |exccllent judge of racing, backed his horses freely, 





The 


and was the best bettor of his day, as may be in- 
ferred from the following page of Holcroft’s Me- 
moirs :— 

‘In addition to matches, plates, and other 

modes of adventure, that of a sweepstakes had 
come into vogue ; and the opportunity it ae 
to deep calculators to secure themselves from 
loss by hedging their bets, greatly multiplied 
the bettors, and gave uncommon animation to 
the sweepstakes mode. In one of these Cap- 
tain Vernon had entered ac 
to be obtained was great, the whole stable was 
on the alert. It was prophesied that the race 
would be a severe one ; for although the horses 
had none of them run before, they were all of 
the highest breed ; that is, their sires and dams 
were in the first lists of fame. As was fore- 
seen, the contest was indeed a severe one, for 
it could not be decided—it was a dead heat; 
but our colt was by no means among the first. 
Yet so adroit was Captain Vernon in hedging 
his bets, that if one of the two colts that made 
it a dead heat had beaten, our master would, 
on that occasion, have won ten thousand 
pounds: as it was, he lost nothing, nor would 
in any case have lost anything. In the lan- 
guage of the turf, he stood ten thousand pounds 
to nothing! A fact so extraordinary to igno 
rance, and so splendid to poverty,’ continues 
Holcroft' ‘ could not pass through a mind like 
mine without making a strong impression, 
which the tales told by the boys of the sudden 
rise of gamblers, their empty pockets at night, 
and their hats full of guineas in the morning, 
only tended to increase.’ 
And in troth it was not without its effect, for 
poor Holcroft began betting next morning, and 
before the week ended, half of his year’s wages 
were gone! Another staunch hero of the turf 
was the late Earl of Clermont, the 
‘Trumpator, from whom were descended all the 
ators of after days, viz. Paynator, Venator, Spoli- 
ator, Drumator, Ploughator, Ainator, Pacificator, 
&c. &c.; besides which he was the sire of Sor- 
cerer, Penelope, Tuneful, Chippenham, Orange- 
flower, his late majesiy’s famous gelding Rebel, 
and several other first-rates. Lord C. also was a 
great contributor to the turf by bringing with him 
from Ireland the famous jockey, Dennis Fitzpa- 
trick, son of one of his tenants. We have his 
lordship, indeed, before us at this moment, on his 
pony on the heath, and his string of long-tailed 
race-horses, reminding us of very early days. 

The late Sir Charles Bunbury’s ardour for the 
turf was conspicuous to his last hour. He was 
the only man that ever won the Derby and Oaks 
with the same horse, and he was the breeder of 
many of the first racers of his time—Smolensko 
among them. Sir Charles was likewise very in- 
strumental in doing away with the four-mile 
races at Newmarket, and substituting shorter 
ones in their stead. Some imputed this to the 


breeder of 


ort 


olt, and as the prize | 
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|with some of our stout blood, (for instance, Truffle 


and Bourbon,) they have been found to run on. 
|On the whole, Sir Charles, latterly, with the ex- 
ception of Muley, had got into a soft sort. He 
,was also a bad keeper of his young stock, and 
|would not be beaten out of his old prejudices in 
favour of grass and paddocks, Had some pes- 
sons we could name been possessed of his stud— 
imperfect, perhaps, as it might have been ds far 
jas the real object of breeding horses is at stake— 
they would have won every thing before them at 
the present distances and weights. His much- 
talked-of, and justly celebrated, Smolensko, died 
rather early in life, and his stock, with a few ex 
ceptions, did not realize the hopes and expectation 
jof the sporting world. 

| ‘The name and exploits of the late Duke of 
Queensberry (‘Old Q.’) will never be forgutten 
by the sporting world, for whether we consider 
his judgment, his ingenuity, his invention, or his 
success, he was one of the most distinguished 
characters on the English turf. His horse Dash, 
by Florizel, bred by Mr. Vernon, beat Sir Peter 
Teazle over the siz-mile course at Newmarket for 
one thousand guineas, having refused five hundred 
forfvit ;* also his late majesty’s Don Quixote, the 
same distance and for the same sum; and, during 
the year (1789) he won two other thousand-guinga 
matches, the last against Lord Barrymore’s High 
lander, eight stone seven pounds each, three times 
round ‘the round course, or very nearly twelve 
miles! His carriage match, nineteen miles @ 
one hour, with the same horses, and those four 
of the highest breed ones of the day, was undoubt- 
edly a great undertaking, nor do we believe it has 
ever been exceeded. His singular bet of convey- 
ing a letter fifty miles within an hour, was a trait 
of genius in its line. ‘The MS. being inclosed im 
a cricket ball, and handed from one to the other 
of twenty-four expert cricketers, was delivered 
safe within the time. The duke’s stud was not gp 
numerous as some of those of his contemporarits 
on the turf, but he prided himself on the exceb 
lence of it. His principal rider was the famous 
Dick Goodison, father of the present jockey, in 
whose judgment he had much reliance. But, in 
the language of the turf, his grace was * wide 
awake,’ and at times would rely on no one. 
Having, on one occasion, reason to know—the 
|jockey, indeed, had honestly informed him of it— 
that a large sum of money was offered his man 
if he would lose—‘ Take it,’ said the duke, ‘I will 
bear you harmless.’ When the horse came to 
the post, his grace coolly observed, ‘This is a 
nice horse to ride; I think I'll ride him myself, 
|when, throwing open his great coat, he was found 
to be in racing’attire, and, mounting, wom-with- 
out a struggle. 


| The name of Wilson commands great respect 


worthy baronet’s humanity, whilst others, more jon the turf, there being no less than three equally 
correctly we believe, were of opinion that short|conspicuous and equally honourable sportsmen 
races better suited his favourite blood. The|thus yclept. Mr. Christopher Wilson, now the 
Whiskeys and Sorcerers, for example, are more | father of the turf, and perpetual steward of New- 
celebrated for speed than for stoutness, although, 
where the produce from them has been crossed 


_— 





* Dash carried 6 stone 7 pounds, Sir Peter 9 stove. 
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market, resides at Beilby Grange, near W etherby, | 


in Yorkshire, where he has a small but very 
fashionably bred stud, and is now the owner of} 
Chateau Margaux and Comus. He is the only | 
man who claims the honour of winning the | 
Derby and St. Leger stakes the same year, with | 
the same horse, which he did with Champion, by 
Pots-os, ridden in each race by Francis Buckle.” 

The turf is highly indebted to this gentleman, 
not only for his paternal care of its general inter- 
ests and welfare, but for having, by his amiable 
and conciliatory manners and conduct, united the 


sportsmen of the north and of the south, and di-| 


vested their mateves and engagements of some 
disagreeable features which had previously been too 
prominent. Mr. R. Wilson resides at Bildeston, 
in Suffolk; is one of the largest breeders of racing 
stock, of which he has an annual sale; and Lord 


Berners, late Colonel Wilson of Didlington, near} 
Brandon, Suffolk, has likewise some capital mares, | 


and bred Sir Mark Wood’s Camarine, the best 
mare of the present day. His lordship was the 
owner of her sire, Juniper, now dead, and at pre- 
sent has the stud-horse Lamplighter. 

The star of the race-course of modern times 
was the late Colonel Mellish, certainly the clever- 
est man of his day, as regards the science and 
practice of the turf. No one could match (i. e. 
make matches) with him, nor could any one ex- 
cel him in handicapping horses in a race. But, 
indeed, ‘nihil erat quod non tetigit; nihil quod 
tetigit non ornavit.’ He best Lord Frederick 
Bentinck in a foot race over Newmarket heath. 
He was a clever painter, a fine horseman, a brave 
soldier, a scientific farmer, and an exquisite 
coachman. But—as his friends said of him— 
not content with being the second-best man of his 
day, he would be the first, which was fatal to his 
fortune and his fame. It, however, delighted us 
to see him in public, in the mefidian of his almost 
unequalled popularity, and the impression he mad 
upon us remains. We remember even the style 
of his dress, peculiar for its lightness of hue—his 
neat white hat, white trowsers, white silk stock- 
ings, aye, and we may add, his white, but hand- 
some face. There was nothing black about him 
but his hair, and his mustachios which he wore 
by virtue of his commission, and which to him 
were anornament. ‘The like of his style of com- 
ing on the race-course at Newmarket was never 
witnessed there before him, nor since. He drove 
his barouche himself, drawn by four be autiful | 


‘and here it was drunk to the dregs. 


hacks! But the worst is yet to come. By his 
racing speculations he was a gainer, his judgment 
| pulling him through; but when we had heard 
that he would play to the extent of 40,0001. at a 


| sitting—yes, he once staked that sum on a throw 


—we are not surprised that the domain of Blythe 
passed into other hands; and that the once ac- 
complished owner of it became the tenant of a pre- 
mature grave. ‘The bowl of pleasure,’ said 
| Johnson, ‘is poisoned by reflection on the cost,’ 
Colonel 
Mellish ended his days, not in poverty, for he 
acquired a competency with his lady, ‘but in a 
small house within sight of the mansion that had 
been the pride of his ancestors and himself. As, 
however, the wind is tempered to the shorn lamb, 
Colonel Mellish was not without consolation. He 
never wronged any one but himself, and, as an 
owner of race-horses, and a bettor, liis character 
was without spot. 

Among other leading sportsmen of the turf, 
now no more, were the late Duke of Grafton, and 
Douglas, Duke of Hamilton. The Duke of Graf. 


ton was a keen sportsman, and an excellent judge 


of racing, and his horses having been well and 
honestly ridden by South, he was among the few 
great winners amongst great men. It is some- 
what singular that the success of the Grafton 
stud may be traced to one mare, and therefore the 
history of her is worth relating. In 1755, Julia, 
by Blank, was bred by Mr. Panton, of great New. 
market fame—her pedigree running back not 
only to Bay Bolton, Darley’s Arabian, and the 
Byerly Turk, but, beyond the Lord Protector’s 
White Turk, gene rally the ne plus ultra of pedi. 
grees, to the Taffolet Barb, and the Natural Barb 
mare ;—and at seven years old was put into the 
duke’s stud, and produced Promisey by Snap. 
Psomise produced Prune!la, by Highflyer, the 
dam of eleven first-rate horses, whose names 
after the manner of foxhounds) all begin with 
the letter P., the first letter of the mare's name, 
and she is said to have realized to the Grafton 
family little short of 100,0001. In faet, all breed- 
ers of race-horses try for a stain of the justly cele- 
brated Prunella. The all-craceful Hamilton 
(often called * Zeluco’) 
in the north, and celebrated for stout blood. He 
won the St. Leger no less than seven times, a cir- 
cumstance quite unparalleled on the turf, and ran 
first for it, the eighth, but the stakes were given 
to Lord Fitzwilliam, his Grace’s rider having 


white horses, with two out-riders on matches to | jostled. 


them, ridden in harness bridles. 


In his rear was| 


Coming nearer to our own times, Sir Harry 


was equally conspicuous: 


a saddle-horse groom, leading a thorcugh-bred} Vane Tempest and Mr. Robert Heathcote made 
hack, and at the rubbing-post on the heath was} great appearances with their studs, as well as the 
anether groom—all in crimson liveries—w ating | heavy engagements they entered into; and such 
with a second hack. But we marvel when wel horses as Schedoni, the property of the latter, and 
think of his establishment. We remember him! Hambletonian, Rolla, and Cockfighter, of the 
with thirty-eight race-horses in training; seven-| former, are very seldom produced. Vivaldi, by 
teen coach-horses, twelve hunters in Leicester-| Woodpecker, also the property of Mr. Heathcote, 
shire, four chargers at Brighton, and not a few/| was the sire of more good hunters than almost 
any other in England, and the very mention of 
their being ‘by Vivaldi,’ sold them. Hambletonian 
was one of the meteors of the day. Sir Frank 
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Standish, and his Yellow mare—the breeder of 
Stamford, Eagle, Didelot, Parisot,and Archduke, 
all Derby and Oaks winners, except Stamford, 


one of the best of our stud horses—must not be} 


passed unnoticed, not only as a sportsman, but as 
the trae stamp of an English country gentleman. 
Sir Ferdinand Poole also cut a great figure on 
the turf with his Waxy, Worthy, Wowski, &c. ; 
and could some of our present breeders of race- 
horses have now before their eyes, Maria by He- 
rod, out of Lisette by Snap, and Maccaria by 
Herod, out of Titania by Shakspeare, the one the 
dam of Waxy, and the other of Mealy, we have 
reason to believe they would tar n away from 
many of their own mares in « His con- 
temporary, Mr. Howorth, was likewise strong in 
home s, and an excellent judge-of making a book 
on a race. But Mr. Bullock, generally known 
as ‘Tom Bullock,’ was, we believe, more awake 
than any of them, and was often heard to declare, 
that he should wish for nothing more in this 
world than to be taken for a fool at Newmarket. 
We find the Prince of Wales (George IV. 
1783, when only in his twenty-sixth year, a win- 
ner of the Derby. In 1789, he accompanied the 
Duke of York to York races, where he purchased 
his famous horse Traveller, by Highflyer, which 
ran the grand match against the late Duke of 
Bedford's Grey Diomed, on which it is supposed 
there was more money depending than was eves 
before known, or ey, ever been heard of sincc. 
But it was in the years 1790 and 1791 thot his 
late Majesty's stud was so con spicuous—tlie day s 
of Baronet and Escape, the former notorious for 
winning the Ascot Oatlands, beating cighteen 
picked horses of England, twenty to 
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refusing their invitation to return. 
proof before we condemn; and we 
was wanting Where were 
the jockey to lose, and wh the money won 
ean hear of neither. But if the 
ounted for by 


here. he orders to 
by losing ?—We 
change in a horse’s running 


the late Samuel Chifney, by the treatment of Es-; 
cape) is of itself enough to damage the character | 
f|who gave 


of his owner, what would have become of that of 
his Royal Highness’s principal accuser, the late 
sir Charles Bunbury ? Look at the running of 
his Eleanor: it is well known that she was the! 
winner of both Derby and Oaks—the best mare 
of her day. Well! at Huntingdon she was beat-| 
en by a common plater, a mare called Two! 
Shoes, ten to one on Eleanor. 'The next week, | 
at Engham, she beat a first rate race-horse, Bo-| 
badil, and several others, ten to one on Bobadil. 


think proof 


| of the royal stables. 
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But Sir Charles 
say —‘ requi 


question now is, —who won it? 
too is in his grav e, and therefore we s 
escat in pace.’ 

After quittiag Newmarket, his late Majesty 
was a great supporter of country races, sending 
such horses as Knowsley, by Sir Peter, and others 
nearly as good, to run heats for plates; and he 
particularly patronized the meetings of Brighton 
and Lewes, which acquired high repute. But 
Bibury was his favourite race-ground; where, di- 
vesting himself of the shackles of state, he ap. 
peared as a private gentleman, for several years 
in succession, an inmate of Lord Sherborne’s fa- 
mily, and with the Duke of Dorsette, then Lord 
Sackville, for his jockey. During the last ten 
years of his Majesty's life, racing appeared to in- 
terest him more than it had ever done before; 
and by the encouragement he then gave to As- 
cot and Goodwood, he contributed towards mak- 
ing them the most fashionable, and by far the 
most agreeable meetings—we believe we may say 
Perhaps the day on which his 
second, and 
one of 


—in the world. 
three favourite 
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the proudest of his life. 
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Chifney, and S mth, w 
market, and, afterward 
Robinson. Latterly, 
from the north, the webhuen n George Nelson, 
him unbounded satisfaction. His 
, trainers were Neale and Casborne, in 

' days; but latterly William Edwards, of 
market, who enjoys a pension for life, and the use 
The last time George the 
Fourth was at Ascot was in 1829, but he lived to 
hear of the next year’s meeting. He was on the 
| bed of death; and so strong was the ‘ruling pas- 
sion’ in this awful hour—and his Majesty was 
well aware his hour was come—that an express 


ard Goodi 


» imparted 
he imported one 


New- 


Ip both these cases money was lost, and the) was sent to him after every race. 
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The late Duke of York was equally devoted 
o the turf; and, in 1816, we find his Reyal High- 
ness a winner of the Derby, with Prince Leopold, 
ind, in 1822, with Moses; the former bred by 
Lord Durham, the latter by himself. His racing 
earéer may be said to have commenced at Ascot, 
where he established the Oatland stakes, which 
at one period were more than equal in value to 
the Derby, being a hundred-guineas subscription. | 
Indeed, we have reason to believe, that when they 
vere won by his late Majesty’s Baronet—beating 
eighteen of the picked horses in England, his 
own Eseape amongst the lot—there was more 
money depending than had ever been before, ex- 
cepting on two occasions. His Majesty won 

7,0001. by the race, and would have won still 
more had Escape been the winner. We wish 
we could add to this trifling sketch a long list of 
tis Royal Highness’s winnings; but the Duke 
of York was on the 
York was 


suspecting, 


everywhere—good humoured, un- 
and confiding ; 


ts; 


turf, what the Duke of| 


qualifications, how-| 


The Turf. 


believe he produced more winners than any other 
on record. In him were united the best blood 
which this country can boast of,—King Herod, 
Blank, Snap, Regulus, and the Godolphin Ara. 
bian. As, however, the sun is not without its 
spots, Sir Peter was not without a blemish. His 
own jegs gave way at four years old, and those 
of his produce were not, on an average, good ; 
notwithstanding which, as we before stated, their 


‘winnings are without a parallel, barring those 


from the stock of the unparalleled Eclipse. The 
following anecdote is, we believe, authentic. 
Doctor Brandreth, the family physician at Know- 
dley, was commissioned by the then American 
consul to offer Lord Derby seven thousand 
guineas for Sir Peter Teazle, which his lordship 
refused, having, as We said, already refused ten. 
He certainly would have been a loser, had he ac- 
cepted the offer. 

The present Duke ot Dorset, when Lord Sack- 
ville, not only showed himself an admirab‘e 
judge of a race-horse, but few jockeys by profes- 


ever creditabie to human nature, ill fitted for a|sion could ride one better; and, indeed, at one 


racecourse. It is therefore scarcely necessary 
to say, that his Royal Highness was no winner 


by his horses, nor indeed by anything else ; and) 


we much fear that his heavy speculations on the 
turf were among the chief causes of those pecu- 
niary embarrassments which disturbed the latter 
years of one against whose high and chivalrous 
feelings of honour and integrity no human crea- 
ture that knew anything of him ever breathed a 
whisper. 
tcen horses to his name ; and, with the exception 
of two, a most sorry lot ; but previously to that pe- 
riod he had incurred severe loss by persevering in 
breeding from Aladdin and Giles. 
liy Mr. Greenville’s 
| by 


run im name ; 


3utler, of Newmarket, now deceased ; 


were 


and chiefly ridden by Goodison, who did the best 


could for them. 

‘The late Earl of Fitzwilliam was distinguished | 
by the princely way in which he conducted his 
|, and the magnificence of his retinue on the 


His lordship was likewise the 


hy 


race-coursc. 
brceder of some eminent racers, amongst which 
were the justly famous Orville—an incalculable 
treasure to the British turf—and Mulatto, who} 
beat Memnon, Fleur-de-Lis, , Bedlamite, Tarrare, | 
Non-plus, Fanny Davis, Starch, Longwaist—in 
fact, all the best horses in the north; and ran! 
second to Tarrare for the St. Leger. 
william never sent his horses south, but was a| 
great supporter of York and Doncaster, and won | 
the Fitzwilliam stakes at the latter place in 1826 
with the horse we have just been speaking of. | 
He is got by Catton, also bred by his lordship, | 
out of Desdemona by Orville—all his own blood 
—yrandam Fanny by Highflyer. The stud is 
now broken ur. 


The venerable Earl of Derby has been, and 


In 1825, we find the Duke with six-| 
| Why, for the sum of sixty guineas, which could 


The stud) 


period of bis life, few of them were in much 
greater practice. His grace was always cautious 
in his engagements, but from his perfect know- 
ledge of his horses, generally placed, them win- 
In the days of Expectation, Lucian, and 
others, he won all before him; but mark the 
change of the times! Looking into the Calendar 
for 1800, we find Expectation by Sir Peter, out 
of Zilia, by Eclipse, running four miles at Lewes, 
and beating two very stout mares, for what? 


nera. 


not pay the expenses! But then another of his 
horses, and a good one too—Laborie by Delpini 
—wins a 501. plate the same year at Winchester. 
The best of three four-mile heats! Were the 
Duke of Dorset on the turf now, he would have 
something to do with such horses as Expectation 
and Laborie!! 

The present Duke of Grafton has been a great 
winner, having inherited, with his domains, the 
virtues of old Prunella; but owes some of his 
success to his late brother, Lord Henry Fitzroy, 
whose judgment in racing was equal to any 
man’s. With theassistance then of Lord Henry, 
the training of Robson, and the good riding of 
the late Frank Buckle, John Day, William Clift, 
and others, his grace has done very well; although, 
since the retirement of Robson, the honours of 


Earl Fitz-}the turf have not poured in so thickly upon him. 


The duke, however, has no reason to complain, 
having won the Derby stakes four times, and the 


{Oaks eight; and, as Buckle said of himself, 


‘most of the good things at Newmarket,’ for a 
a few years in succession. Indeed, unless we 
have made a mistake in our figures, his grace 
pocketed the comfortable sum of 13,0002. in the 
year 1825, from public stakes alone! But we 
must do the Duke of Grafton the justice to say, 


to a certain degree continues to be, a warm sup-| that in his stable he has marched with the times, 
porter of racing. Next, perhaps, to Eclipse and| his horses having been always forward in their 
Herod, no horse that has ever appeared has been | work, the grand desideratum in a training stable. 
egnal toSir Peter Teazle as a stud horse,—we | His grace also deserves success, for he is a no- 
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Pleman of high character on the turf, and walike 
too many owners of race-horses, whom we could 
name, always runs to win. The Duke of Graf- 
ton’s stable is, in consequence, heavily backed,when 
it brings out good horses for any of the great Stakes. 

The Duke of Portland has been a steady and 
ever honourable patron of the English tyrf, but 
his stud is now small. In fact, sine winning 

the Derby with Tiresias, in 1828, the tide o 
fortune appears to have turned against his stable, 
and he has not done much. His grace of Rut- 
land is become slack, having had but three horses 
in training last year, two of which are sold. He 
won the Derby with Cadland (whom he bred), 
after a dead heat with the Colonel—a circum- 
stance previously unknown fer that great race— 
and the Oak with Sorcery, and Medora. On the 
other hand, the Duke of Cleveland's passion for 
the turf appears to grow with his years, his grace 
being the best buyer of the present day. He 


gave 3500 guineas last year for Trustee, and| 


Liverpool, and but a few years back, no less than 
12,0001. for four horses, namely,—Swiss, Swab, 


Barefoot, and Memnon, the two last winners of 


the St. Leger, for Mr. Watt. The Duke of Cleve- 
land won the St. Leger till 1831, with Cho- 
rister, nor was he ever winner of either of the 
great Epsom stakes; but in the days of Ago- 
nistes and Haphazard, his stable was the terror 


of the north, and his grace was a great winner of 


cups, though he afterwards flew at higher game. 
His match with Pavilion, against Colonel Mel- 
lish’s Sancho, at Newmarket, in 1806, was one 
of the greatest races of modern days, as to ex- 
tent of betting ; and immense sums were lost on 
Agonistes, when he was beat by Champion, for 
the St. Leger,in 1800. His grace has good 
horses in his stable now ; amongst them Trustee, 
and Emancipation by Whisker, who had the 
honor of receiving forfeit from Priam in last 
(third) October mecting, receiving 9lbs.: like- 
wise Muley Moloch, the winner of the York 
Derby stakes at the last Spring Meeting ; and 
Liverpool, of the gold cup. The duke is one of 
the heaviest bettors on the turf, and few men know 
more of racing, or indeed of any thing relating to 
the sportsof the turf or field. The Duke of Rich- 
mond has been one of the most zealous supporters 
of the turf, having expended a very large sum on 
the race-course at Goodwood, now the first country 
meeting in England, after Epsom, Ascot, and 
Doncaster. Although his grace has been a con- 
siderable winner, he retires after this season, and 
his stud is already diminished. He won the 
Oaks, with Gulnare, in 1827, and has had quite 
his share of success. 

The Lord of Exeter stands first of the Mar- 
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what extraordinary, he has never been a win- 
ner of the Derby. He breeds much from the 
famous stud-horse, Sultan his own property, 
whose price, to others, is fifty guineas cach mare. 
The Marquis of Westminister, although very well 
|bred for it, ne ver signalized himself on the turf, 
jand has therefore very wisely withdrawn from 
| Newmarket, confining his stud, a very small one, 


‘!to the provincial meetings in his own immediate 


neighbourhood, where it is quite right for great 
lords to make the agreeable. We believe the last 
itime his lordship was at head-quarters was to see 
his horse Navarino win the great Riddlesworth 
istakes! ‘The Marquis of Conyngham is a sports 
man, and backs his horses freely, as does the 
Marquis of Sligo; but as his lordship belongs to 
lthe sister kingdom—for the honour of old Eng- 
‘land, we presume, he is not often allowed to win. 
He, however, has had the distinction of being 
second for the St. Leger. Neither can much be 
|said of the prowess of the most noble Marquises 
lof Tavistock and Worcester, who, though good 
and honourable men, will never increase their 
patrimony by.racing. In short, since the Duke 
of Cleveland has quitted their ranks, our sporting 
Marquises, with the exception of Lord Exeter, 
do not shine on the race-course. 
But we cannot say this of the noble earls, 
amongst whom are some of the best judges of 
racing of past or present days. We will begin 
with the Earl of Egremont ; and not only by the 
rule of seniores priores, but looking upon him as 
one of the main contributors te the legitimate 
end of racing—the improvement of the breed of 
horses, his lordship having always paid regard to 
what is termed stout, or honest blood. Lord 
Egremont bred Gohanna, by Mercury, by Eclipse, 
land purchased Whalebone from the Duke of 
Grafton (the old Prunella sort), whose stock have 
been invaluable to the turf, and will continue to 
be so for many years to come. His lordship has 
likewise turned the amusement—and such has 
been his object in the pursuit of it—to an exeel- 
lent account, in the liberal act of affording to his 
tenantry, and neighbours, the free benefit of seve- 
ral of his stud-horses. Among, these have been 
two very fine animals—Octavius and Wanderer, 
the latter not inaptly named,as for many years of 
|his life he was never known to lie Gown, but was 
generally in action in his box. He was a noble 
ispecimen of the horse, and one of the best bred 
ones in the world for all the purposes for which 
|horses of speed and strength are wanted, being 
|by Gohanna, out of a sister to Colibri, by Wood- 
|pecker, esteemed our stoutest blood. The earl is 
likewise the breeder of honest Chateau Margaux, 
land Camel, ornaments to the British turf, and 


quises on the turf. Until last year his lordship |sons of good little Whalebone. Lord Egremont 
has been a great winner, and having carried the | won the Derby three times in four years—twice 
Oaks of last year with Galata, and many of the| with sons of Gohanna, and subsequently with 
good things at Newmarket, and elsewhere, per-| Lapdog, by Whalebone. He has also been three 
haps he had no reason to complain; but his sta-|times the winner of the Oaks, with fillies frcm 
ble has lately rather disappointed the public. [t|his own stud. But all this success is not to be 
consists of upwards of twenty-two horses. Lord | placed to his lordship’s own account : he received 
Bxeter has won the Oaks three times ; but, some-|great assistance in all his racing speculations 
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from his late brother, the honourable Charles 
Wyndham, since whose decease the stable has 
not been so successful. 

The Earl of Burlington (Lord George Cav- 
endish) is of great repute on Newmarket heath, 
asa good breeder of race-hors« Ss, a very high bet- 
!, a most honourable 


ay é 


tor, and we need not ack 


man. His lordship, no doubt, has his fancies in 
his betting, which of 
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Sefton began his rac 
though he entered i 
thousand guineas for Bobadi!!a, andoned 
the slippery course. Indeed so hastily did he 
retire from it, that, on a little digappointment at 
Epsom, he would not wait for the assistance of 
the printer, but sent a manuscript notice to Tat- 
tersall’s yard, that his stud were immediately to 
be sold. We confess we admire his lordship’s 
decision— When fortune frowns, the first loss is 
the best.’ The Earl of Litchfield is rather deep 
on the turf, as the list of his horses shows. In 
deed, his lordship does every thing with spirit, 


ne twe 


+e | 
life, and al- 
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| but even spirit cannot command success. Lord 
Litchfield, however, is a sportsman, and what is 
| termed a high and honourabie bettor. The Earl 
‘of Wilton, as well bred for the turf as Eclipse, 
being grandson to THe Earl Grosvenor, is not 
only an owner of race-horses, but a jockey—one 
of the best gentlemen race-riders of these days. 
The Earl of Chesterfield too is becoming con- 
spicuous, as a peep into the Racing Calendar will 
confirm, no less than fifleen horses now appear- 
ing to his name. His lordship has also at his 
stud-farm, in Derbyshire, the renowned horses, 
Priam and Zinganee, purchased at great prices— 
the former having finished his brilliant career 
with winning the Goodwood cup. Report says, 
that he is likely to make his way in this ‘ forest 
of adventure,’ as his experience increases with 
wis years. But the best judge of this rank is 
the noble Earl of Jersey, who, indeed, does every 
thing well. Asa breeder, perhaps his lordship 
may not quite equal the Duke of Grafton and 
Lord Egremont, but we must place him third, 
‘having produced from his own mares one win- 
ner of the Oa , supposed to be the 
bred mare in England—and two winners of 
the Derby, namely, Middleton and Mameluke, 
the latt h he sold to Mr. Gully for four 
! Perhaps no man ever brought 
ner racers of his own 
breeding than Mameluke, the winner of the Der- 
by, and Glenartney, who ran second to him, 
beating twenty-one others, with the greatest case. 
Lord Jersey’s stud is not large, but well selected, 
aa he } 
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breeding at his 
tony, Oxfordshire. His lord- 
rate with that thorough 
y, who has the honour 
of breeding Phantom. The Earl of Durham has 
retired, but when Mr. Lambton he had a splen- 
s sold by Messrs. Tattersall in 
ght foals realized the astonishing 
as! (‘above £200 each.) 
wimarket Viscounts we only muster two, 
re were more we must give Lord Low- 
he pas, not only from his experience and 
lve, considered quite first-rate, but from 
fact of his having had sixteen horses in 
year, althot we fear we cannot 
tem ‘first-rate.’ It is a singular fact, that 
dship has only won the Derby once, and 
r won the Oaks, in his long career on the 
He had formerly a large breeding estab- 
| lishment at Oxeroft, cight miles from Newmar- 
| ket, but the land not being suited for it, in addi- 
tion to the great prevalence of flies, it has been 
removed to within a few hundred yards of New- 
market town, where his lordship occupies a farm. 
Here is the horse Partisan, the sire of many 
good ones, and amongst the rest, Mr. Ridsdale’s 
Glaucus, purchased at three thousand guineas, 
after beating Clearwell (Lord Orford’s,) in a 
match for five hundred guineas, in October last. 
The best judges are sometimes mistaken, and 


Lord Lowther should not have sold Glaucus for 


:s every convenience for 
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‘tsman Sir John Shell! 
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three thousand guineas without having had a bet-| 
ter taste of him, for, besides his winnings, 
amounting to fourteen hundrec guineas, General | 
Grosvenor cleared nearly three thousand by the) 
purchase. But ‘Glauci permutatio’ isa standing 
proverb for a bad bargain, ever since the hero he | 
is named after exchanged gold for iron under the! 
walls of old Troy. Joseph Rogers, of Newmar-| 
ket, trained for his lordship. Of Lord Ranelagh, | 
the other Newmarket Viscount, we have very lit-| 
tle to say, his lordship’s stud being so small; and 
we must consider our noble secretary for foreign | 
affairs, Viscount Palmerston, only an humble! 
provincial. ‘To the satisfaction, indeed, of his! 
competitors, his lordship has now relinquished | 
even these rural honours, for Luzborough, Grey- 
leg, and company, were sad teazers to the west-| 
country platers. 

Our noble barons make no figure in the New-| 
market list. Strange to say, we cannot find one. 
Lord Wharncliffe was the last, and still more 
strange to tell of so unwavering a tory, his lord- 
ship's best horse at one time was Reformer! 

Of honourables we can find but one, Captain 
Rous, a good sportsman, and very spirited bet-| 
tor. Neither can we produce more than two} 
Newmarket baronets, and are inclined to ask, 
how isthis? Sir Mark Wood stands first, with a| 
long string of horses—Lucetta, the best mare of 
her day, and Camarine, the best of the present 
day, amongst the lot—not forgetting Vespa, his 
. Some apprehensions 


winner of this year’s Oaks. 
were entertained for Sir Mark when he entered 
the ring, with youth on his brow, and Gatton, 
just in time by the bye, in his pocket; and it was 
feared all might find its way into schedule A. 
But Sir Mark good fight—He has 
given good prices fo good horses, which, with 
good training and good riding, have pulled him 
through. His last week of last meeting at New- 
market was a very pretty finish. He won six 
times and received forfeit once; 
match, Camarine versus Crutch, he 
have netted three thousand pounds! His beating| 
Rowton also for the Ascot cup, with the same 
mare (Robinson riding against Chifney,) after} 
running one dead heat, was one of the grandest 
events of the last racing season. He is now in| 
Newmarket chal-( 


| 


has made a 


and on one} 


is said to 


possession of the two great 
lenge prizes, the cup and the whip, by the aid of| 
this good mare; andif she continues to run in 
her old form, she will be pretty certain to obtain} 
for him the grand prize, the foot of Eclipse, pre-| 
sented to the Jockey Club by his majesty. But} 
one word more for old Lucetta, who must not be 
eclipsed by this flying daughter of Juniper, the 
last of his produce. Lucetta with 8st. 9lbs. met! 
the Duke of Grafton’s Oxygen (a winner of the} 
Oaks,) with 7st. 2lbs, one six years old, and 4 
other four, for the Jockey Club plate at Newmar- 
ket, Beacon course. Lucetta won, and the speed 
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One of the oldest sportsmen at Newmarket is 


| General Grosvenor—but far from being the most 


fortunate. Indeed it is a trite saying, * The 
General is honest, but unlucky,’ and this is well 
said in these slippery times. He won the Oaks, 
in 1807, with Briseis, with heavy odds against 
her, consequently a round sum besides; and, 
again, in 1825, by Chifney’s fine riding with 
Wings, with ten to one against her. He like- 
wise won, with Blue Stockings, the Riddlesworth 
of 1819, perhaps the greatest stake ever won, 
being, including his own subscription, 5000 
guineas! Fortune has also smiled upon him 
again, for the last year was a winning one. He 
bought Glaucus for 350 guineas, won 1400 with 
him, and sold him for 3000!—thus reversing 


the proverb. . But his late winnings have been 


| somewhat unaccountable, his horses having been 


in the hands, not of a regularly bred trainer, but 
of his north-country colt-breaker, who has been 
in his service twenty-eight years. They amount- 
ed to twenty-five times in nineteen months, pre- 
viously to the opening of the present season, and 
he has been a considerable winner at the late 
Newmarket meetings. 

After the father of the turf, we believe Mr. Bat. 
son, one of last year’s stewards, is about the old- 
est of the Jockey Club. He has never carried 
the Epsom honours, although he was placed third 
with Hogarth, Middleton’s year, and run third 
this year for the Oaks. But Mr. Batson takes 
things quietly ; and when he has got a good 
horse, never refuses a good offer, for which we 
esteem him a wise man. He has a pretty good 
horse now, Mixbury, by Catton, a favourite for 
the St. Leger, but we recommend him to puthim 
into his pocket, for he will be safer there—or ra- 
ther at his bunker’s—than contending against 


twenty Yorkshire jockeys. Mr. Rush also isan 


lold jockey,and a very good supporter of the turf, 


running his horses more for amusement than pro- 
fit. He also breeds, but his stock does not shine 
at Newmarket, where he is generally satisfied 
witha good third. In the provincials, however, 
he is rather more fortunate; and it ts something 
to say he was James Robinson’s first master. 
He had seven or eight horses in training last 
year. Mr. Biggs is another old member of the 
Jockey Club, but, like Mr. Batson, is more for- 
midable in the provincials, where he has been a 
great winner, and hard to beat. Some years 
since, at Stockbridge, his horse, Camerton, was 
the winner of a memorable race. Three others 
started, namely, Sir John Cope’s Shoestrings, the 
late Lord Foley's Offa's Dyke, and the late Lord 
Charles Somerset's Scorpion. The following was 
the result. Camerton, ridden by the late Saw- 
yer, who died shortly after, never started again; 
Shoestrings, by John Day, broke down; Offa's 
Dyke, by Goodison, went blind, but recovered his 
sight; and Scorpion, ridden by Joseph Rogers, 


was very little short of Childers, as they were) now trainer at Newmarket, fell dead at the dis- 
but seven minutes in coming to the Duke’s stand, | tance-post, from the rupture of a blood-vessel at 
Sir Sandford Graham has a small stud, but nat | the heart. The distance was two niiles, and only 
tbe best in the world. jone heat! Mr. Thornhill is one of the best judges 
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of racing at Newmarket, and has one of the’ 
largest studs at his seat at Riddlesworth, whence 
the great Riddlesworth Stakes takes its name. 
He has won the Derby with Sam, and Sailor, 
both sons of Scud, and the Oaks with Shoveler, 
also a daughter of Scud. Previously to Sam’s 
raee, this shrewd judge pronounced the Derby 
stakes in his pocket, and he also picked out Gul- 
nare as winner of the Oaks, for the Duke of 
Richmond, without the possibility, as he expressed 
himself, of losing it, barring the accident of a 
fall. The strange coincidence of his winning the 
Derby with Sailor by Scud, during a violent gale 
of wind, will, perhaps, never be forgotten at Ep- 
som! Mr. Thornhill owns /Emilius, the cele- 
brated sire of Priam, (whom he bred) Oxygen, 
&c., whose price is forty guineas. Col. Udney’s 
name stands high at Newmarket, but he has late- 
ly all but retired from the turf. He won the 
Derby with Amilius,and the Oaks with Corinne, 
and has had quite his share of ‘ most of the good 
things at Newmarket,’ as Buckle said, who was 
the Colonel’s principle jockey. He was once 
confederate with Mr. Payne, uncle to the gentle- 
man of that name now on the turf. 

Mr. Lechmere Charlton has been on the turf 
more than twenty years, having run third for the 
Oaks in 1811, and has been an owner of several 
good horses—Mast Henry, perhaps, the best. 
He has likewise been a great breeder of races, 
and besides Henry, (whom he purchased cheaply 
for 700 guineas,) had Manfred, Sam, Hedley, 
Castrel, Banker, Anticipation, tud horses, and 
several good mares from the Duke of Grafton 
and Lord Grosvenor, and, indeed, from any other 
Like all great 
many public 


celebrated studs within hi hi. 
breeders, Mr. Chariton has 

sales, at one of which, the sum o 
offered for Henry, by a very 
was asked by the auctioneer for 


badly dressed person 


he crowd 
in the crowd, | 


whom he was bidding? ‘ Here is my authority,’ 


said the man, pointing to his bri es pocket. A 


rather a curi- 


nd jacket of the 


fas years ago, Mr. Charlton t 
ous turn, exchanging the cap a 


race-course for the wig and gown of the courts, 
and was actually called to the bar. Like Dido’s 
love, however, the passion for racing could not be 
smothered in the murky atmosphere of Westmin- 
ster Hall, nearly as gloomy as the vault of Si- 
cheus; and we now find him with a good string 
of race-horses. There are not many better 
judges than Mr. Charlton, though we fear, like 
most other gentlemen-sportsmen, he has paid ra- 
ther dearly for his experience. Mr. Vansittart 
has also been a long time on the turf, and ran 
second last year for the Derby, with Perion, a 
very formidable horse. He is a brecder of race-| 
horses,and sold a clever colt, called Rockingham, | 
. this year, for 1000 guineas, to Mr. Watt. This! 
colt is one of the favourites for the St. Leger, 


and considered a good bettor. He won the Der. 
by in 1821, with Gustavus, and has since used 
him asa stud-horse, but not to much profit. The 
last year, however, he made some amends, by 
producing Forester, the winner of the July 
stakes, and several other things, and was backed 
freely for the Derby, being out of an Orville 
mare. With the exception of the great card in 
their pack, all the Peels have a taste for the turf. 
The Colonel, however, is the only one who has 
the courage to face Newmarket, which he does 
with nearly as good astud as is to be found even 
there. Amongst them is Archibald, by Paulo- 
witz, the winner of the 2000 guineas stakes, last 
year, the Shirley stakes, at Epsom, and the New- 
market St. Leger, beating the far-faumed Mar- 
grave, winner of the Doncaster St. Leger, and 
Beiram. ‘The Colonel is a heavy bettor, and loses 
with a philosophic indifference, worthy of a no- 
bler cause. Mr. Massey Stanley, son to Sir 
Thomas, has a small, but neat stud, and one very 
good horse, called Crutch, a great winner of last 
year. Mr. Sowerby has likewise a pretty stud 
which he uses, like a gentleman, for his amuse- 
vent. Mr. Scott Stonehewer is of the same 
class. In the latter gentleman’s stable is Varia- 
tion, a winner of the Oaks,in 1830. Mr. Payne 
has also a small stud, not winners, we fear, nei- 
ther is he a judicious bettor. Lastly, Mr. Osbal- 
diston has made his appearance on the heath, not 
as the Hercules of horsemen, as he proved him- 
self in his awful match against time, but as the 
owner of a string of race-horses. We had rather 
ee the Squire with his hounds, in Northampton- 
shire, where nothing can eclipse his fame. 

Of the public racing men at Newmarket, 
Messrs. Crockford, Gully, Ridsdale, Sadler, the 


"£1990 being Chifneys, &c., we need not say much, their deeds 


being almost daily before us. But, looking at the 
extraordinary results of these men’s deeds, who 

admit racing to be the best trade going ? 

* studs, talk of winnings, talk of racing 
establishments, our Graftons, Richmonds, Port- 
lands, and Clevelands, with all their ‘means and 
pliances to boot,’ are but the beings of a sum- 
mer’s day, when compared with those illustrious 
personages, and their various transactions and 
doings on the turf. Here is a small retail trades- 
man dealing in a very perishable commodity, 
become our modern Croesus in a few years, and 
proprietor of several of the finest houses in Eng- 
land! Behold the champion of the boxing ring, 
the champion of the turf, the proprietor of a no- 
ble domain, an honourable member of the reform- 
ed parliament, all in the person of a Bristol 
butcher! Turn to a great proprietor of coal- 
mines, the owner of the best stud in England, 
one who gives 3000 guineas for a horse, in the 
comely form of a Yorkshire footman! We have 
a quondam Oxford livery-stable-keeper, with a do- 


having the other day won a good stakes at York, | zen or more race-horses in his stalls, and those of 
beautifully ridden by Darling. Mr. Vansittartis|the very best stamp, and such as few country 


a good judge, and always runs his horses to win, | 
if they can. Mr. Huater, of Six Mile Bolton, 
near Newmarket, is a first-rate jude of racing,| 


gentlemen, or, indeed, any others, have a chance 
to contend with. By their father’s account of 
them (see Genius Genuine, by the late Samuel 
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Cuifney) the two Messrs. Chifney were stable |have occurred, particularly previously to some 
boys to Earl Grosvenor at eight guineas a year,|late improvements.* When we state that there 
anda stable suit. They are now owners of! are nine good sweeptakes, a king’s plate, two ve- 
nearly the best horses, and—save Mr. Crock-|ry valuable cups, and five plates at Chester, ite 
ford’s—quite the best houses in their native town. superiority as a country meeting will speak for 
There is the son of the ostler of the Black Swan, | itself+ 
at York, betting his thousands on the heath, his Epsom, however, ranks first after Newmarket. 
neckerchief secured by a diamond pin. Then to/It is safficient, perhaps, to state, that there were 
crown all, there is Squire Beardsworth of Bir-|no less than one hundred and fourteen colts en- 
mingham, with his seventeen race-horses, and his | tered for the last Derby stakes, and ninety-seven 
crimson liveries, in the same loyal, but dirty town, | fillies for the Oaks—their owners paying fifty so- 
in which he once drove a hackney coach. Taking | yereigns each for those that started, and twenty- 
for granted that all this is done honestly, why | five for those that did not. There are, likewise, 
should we despair of having the gratification to|a gold cup, and several other stakes, as well as 
see the worthy little devil who trots with this/three plates. Independently of seeing him run, 
sheet to Stamford Street, appear some fine morn-!amateur admirers of the race-horse have here 2 
ing on Newmarket heath, with his seventeen | fine opportunity of studying him in the highest 
race-horses, his crimson liveries, and his diamond | state of his perfection. ~ We allude to the place 
pin? called the Warren, in which the Derby and Oaks 
It rarely happens that what are called provin-/ horses are saddled and mounted. It is a small, 
cial studs do much in what may be termed the | but picturesque bit of ground, in the forest style, 
capitals of the racing world, but we caanot forget inclosed by a wall, and entered by all who choose 
Lord Oxford beating the crack nags at Newmar- to paya shilling. ‘T'o sume it is a great treat to 
ket,—Eaton among the rest,—with old Victoria, | see the celebrated Newmarket jockeys, who may 
and his Hedgeford Jockey, the late Tom Car;/ be only known to them by name. A view of half 
Mr. Glover winning the Craven with Slender Bil-! the aristocracy of England, also, is, even in these 
ly; and, though last, not least, the great Worces- | times, worth a shilling to many. The sporting 
tershire grazicr (the late Mr. Terret, tenant of men, meanwhile, reap much advantage from their 
Mr. Lechmere Charlton) taking his fine Rubens | anxious inspection of the horses as they walk 
horse, Sovereign, in his bullock caravan, to New-| round this rural circus. They can closely observe 
market, winning the St. Leger stakes with him | the condition of their favourites; and should any 
in acanter; and, what was still less expected, his thing dissatisfy them, they have a chance t» 
rural jockey, Ben Moss, out-jockeying the best | hedge somet ling before the race is run, although 
riders on the heath. Neither will the same/the ring is generally broken up about the time 
jockey’s performance on Lady Byron, over the|{he horses are assembled in the Warren. 
course, to the benefit of the said grazier, be very! But what is the sight in the Warren, interest- 
soon forgotten. But we must not enter upon the ing as it really is,—thousands on thousands 
large subject of the prov incial studs. depending on the result, ruinous perhaps to many, 

Deservedly high as Newmarket stands in the compared with the start for the race? Fancy 
history of the British turf, it is but as a spe ck on twenty-four three-year colts, looking like six- 
the ocean when compared with the sum total of year-old horses, with the bloom of condition on 
our provincial meetings, of which there are about | their coats, drawn up ina line at the starting- 
a hundred and twenty in England, Scotland, and | place, with the picked jockeys of all England on 
Wales—several of them twice in the year. Ep-| their backs, and on the simple fact of which may 
som, Ascot, York, Doncaster, and Goodwood prove the best, perhaps a million sterling de- 
stand first in respect of the value of the prizes, pends. T'hey are off! * No, no’—cries one jockey 
the rank of the company, and the interest attach-| whose horse turned his tail to the others, just as 
ed to them by the sporting world, although seve-| the word ‘Go’ was given. "Tis sufficient ; ‘tis no 
ral other cities and towns have lately exhibited | start: come back!” roars the starter. Some are 
very tempting bills of fare to owners of good} __ = a tee 
race-horses. In point of antiquity, we believe | ide a . Te ee 

Ps a ° The following mest extraordinary accident happened 

the Roodce of Chester claims precedence of all),,... some years back. A colt called ‘ flairbreadth,’ by 
country race-meetings;—and certainly it has|*Escape” the property of the late Mr. Lockley, bolted 

Falling early in the |r tcona, Sir Hohn Miller, who was on horseback, was 





long been in high repute. 
racing year—always the first Monday in May—| killed by the peak of the helmet evtering bis skull when om 
i ; i r > neh 28. F » e hee r the baronet, who escaped with trifling injury! 
( ood trial for young horses, and there | *e head of t I z injury 
“ affords ag at gate c.. _ : ‘ tThe Eaton stud new cuts a poor figure on the far- 
is plenty of money to be run for by the old one te |famed Roodee. Mr. Clifton is no more, but his memory 
This meeting is | will live at Chester for many years ty come. Lord Stam- 
| ford and his Sw Olivers have deserted it. Sir Watkin Wil 


who come out fresh and well. 
|lams Wyan has not a race-horse ; neither has Mr. Mytton, 


most numerously attended by the families of the 
extensive and very aristocratic neighbourhood in} one of the greatest supporters of this. meeting. Sr Tho- 
i it i . ‘aTs i > feo! mas Stanley is no longe: ‘ cock of the walk,’ nor can Bir 

. ened s always co ues five [4s Stanley 
which it is placed, and als uys continu J¥°}Geo. Pigot run second. Lord Werby stands his ground, 
days. The course is far from a good one, being | ind so does parson Nanney (scripsisse pudet !); but 
| Messrs. Houldsworth, Giffard, Walker, Beardsworth, and a 


¥ vith rather a sharp turn near 
— cond Set, with ees rm. l id few more fresh competitors of the new school, have lately 
home, in consequence of which, several aces eBts | -arried most of the north-west country hovours. 


- 
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pulled up in a few hundred yards—others go |the speed of all here. But I must take a stfong 
twice as far. But look at that chesnut colt— |pull down this hill, for we have not been coming 
white jacket and black cap—with thousands de-|over Newmarket flat. Pavis’s horse is going 
pending upon him! He is three parts of the way |sweetly, and the Yorkshireman, Scott, lying well 
to Tattenham's corner before his rider can re-|up. But where is Chifney? Oh! like Christmas, 
strain him. ‘Talk of agonizing moments !—the lhe’e coming, creeping vp in his usual form, and 
pangs of death ! what can atall equal these? But |getting the blind side of Harry Edwards. Chap- 
there are no winnings without losings, and it is |ple is here on a dangerous horse, and John Day 
nuts to those who have backed him out. Who | with a stain of old Prunella. It is a terrible 
can say, indeed, but that, his temper being |race! There are seven in front within the dis- 
known, the false start may have been contrived |tance, and nothing else has a chance to win. 
to accommodate him? However, they are all |The set-to begins ; they are all good ones. Whips 
back again at the post, and cach rider endeavour- |are at work—the people shout—hearts throb— 
ing to be once more well-placed. Observe the |ladies faint—the favourite is beat—white jacket 
cautious John Day, how quietly he manauvres | with black cap wins. 

to obtain an inside location for his worthy mas-| Now a phalanx of cavalry descend the hill to- 
ter His Grace of Grafton. Look at neat little wards the grand stand, with Who has won? im 
Arthur Pavis, patting his horse on the neck and |each man’s mouth. ‘Hurrah!’ cries one, on the 
sides, and admiring himself at the same time. | answer being given; ‘my fortune is made’ ‘* Has 
But his breeches and boots are really good. |he, by ” says another, pulling up with a 
Watch Sam Chifney minutely, but first and fore. jerk; ‘I am a ruined man! Scoundrel that I was 
ito risk such a sum! and I have too much reason 
jto fear. I have been deceived. Oh! how shall I 
jface my poor wife and my children? I'll blow 
But where is the owner of the 


most his seat in his saddle— 
‘ Incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast’ — 


and his countenance! "Tis calm, though thought- |OUt my brains.’ 
ful: but he has much to think of. He and his Winning horse? He is on the hill, on, his coach- 


confederates have thousands on the race, and he |box; but he will not believe it till twice told. 
is now running it in his mind’s eye. Harry Ed- * Hurrah!’ he exclaims, throwing his hat into 
wards and Robinson are side by side, each heavi. |the air. A gipsy hands it to him. It is in the 
ly backed to win. How they are formed to ride! jair again, and the gipsy catches it, and half-a. 
Surely Nuture must have a mould for a jockey, sovereign besides, as she hands it to him once 
for the purpose of displaying her jewel, the |™ore- ‘Heavens bless your honour,’ says the 
horse! And that elegant horseman Sam Day— dark ladye, * did I not tell your honour you could 
but see how he is wasted to bring himself to the |"0t lose ?” 

weight! Observe the knuckles of his hands and | There are two meetings now at Epsom, as 
the patelle of his knees, how they appear almost indeed there were more than half a century back, 
breaking through the skin. But if he have left | but the October meeting is of minor importance. 
nearly half of his frame in the sweaters, the re- |The grand stand on the course is the largest in 
maining half is full of vigour; and we'll answer | Europe, and, to give some idea of its magnifi- 
for it his horse don't fiind him wanting in the |cence, it has been assessed to ‘the poor’s rate at 
struggle. ‘Then that slim, young jockey, with £500 per annum. ‘The exact expense of ite 
high cheek bones, and long neck, in the green |&™ ction is not known to us, but the lawyer’s bill 


jacket and orange cap—surely he must be in a alone was £557. Poor distressed England! 
Ascot also stands in the foremost rank of 
It is of a different complexion 


galloping consumption! There is a pallid bloom 
on his sunken cheek, rarely seen but op the face |Coumtry races. 
of death, and he wants but the grave-clothes to|from Epsom, not only by reason of its being 
eomplete the picture. Yet we need not fear. He ,gtaced with royalty, and aristocracy in abun- 
is heartwhole and well; but having had short no- |dance, but as wanting that crowd of ‘nobody 
tice, has lost fifteen pounds in the last forty-eight knows who’ which must be encountered ona 
hours. hey are off again—a beautiful start | Derby day, the cockney’s holidays It is like- 
and a still more beautiful sight! All the hues of wise out of reach of London ruffians, a great re- 
the rainbow in the colours of the riders and the |Commendation,—and the strictness of the police 
complexions of their horses! What a spectacle | makes even thieves scarce. But the charms of 
for the sportsmen who take their stand on the hill | Ascot, to those not interested in the horses, con- 
on the course, to see the first part of the race, jsist in the promenade on the course between the 
and to observe the places their favourites have | Various races, where the highest fashion, in its 

gotten! They are all in a cluster, the jockeys best garb, mingles with the crowd, and gives a 

glancing at each other’s horses, for they cannot | brilliant effect to the passing scene. In fact, it 
* do more in such a crowd. ‘They are soon, how- |comes nearest to Elysium of any thing here, af. 

ever, a little more at their ease; the severity of te Kensington Gardens, in ‘the leafy month of 

the ground, and the rapidity of the pace, throw June.’ Then the King’s approach, with all the 

the soft-hearted ones behind, and at Tattenham’s |Splendour of majesty, and, what is still more 


corner there is room for observation. ‘I think 1 |gratifying, amidst the loud acelamations of his 
‘if I can but |Subjects, sets the finish on the whole. Long 
the royal name be venerable to the English 


can win,’ says Robinson to himself, 
continue to live withmy horses, for 1 know I have |™ay 
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The 


people! This year, if the papers speak true, there 
has been a falling off in the cheers. 

Goodwood is the next great aristocratic meet- 
ing in the south, and has monopolized nearly all 
the racing of those parts. The Drawing-Room, 
and the Goodwood stakes, and the Cup, are prizes 
of such high value, that, as birds pick at the best 
fruit, all the crack horses of Newmarket are 
brought thither to contend for them, and they 
were last year won by Beiram, Lucetta, and 
Priam. The corporation of Chichester add £100 
to the cup, and his Majesty gives a 100 guineas 

ate. 
best in England, nearly £10,000 having been 
expended upon it—including the stand and the 
improvement of the road leading to it—by the 
Duke of Richmond ; but his grace will be reim- 
bursed, if the meeting continues, by the adinis- 
sion tickets to the stand, &c. 

Let us take one glance at that modern Epirus, 


the county of York, in which there are now) 


twelve meetings in the year—(nearly a century 
ago, there were half as many more.) York is 
one of our.oldest race meetings, and was patro- 
nized by the great sportsmen of all countries in 
former days; but the names of Cookson, Went- 
worth, Goodriche, Garforth, Hutchinson, Cromp- 
ton, Gascoigne, Sitwell, Pierse, Shafto, and some 
others, appear indigenous to Knavesmere heath. 
The money run for last year, at the Spring and 
\ugust meetings, exceeded £14,600 in plates 
and sweepstakes. Catterick Bridge, in this coun- 
y, is also an important meeting, as coming very 
early in the season, and Richmond and Ponte- 
fract are tolerably supported. But what shall 
we say of Doncaster? 
‘ Troy once was great, but oh ! the scene is o'er, 
Her glory vanish'’d! and her name no more !’ 
And where ? Is it Mrs. 
Beaumont in her coach and six, with her numer- 
it that the lamented Earl Fitz- 
lendid retinue, is no longer 
of Devonshire, 


fore this that we miss 
ous outriders? Is 
william, with | 

there? Oh no!—the 
Cleveland, Leeds, Londonderry, and Durham, can 
replace all that at any time; but it is the many 
dirty tricks, the inzumeralle attempts at roguery 
y been displayed, that have given 


Magnates 


’ 
which have latel 
a taint to Doncaster race ground, which it will 
require many years of clean fallow to get rid ot 
We will not enumerate these vile faux-pas—the 

st, ‘the swindle,’ as it is termed, the most bare- 
faced of all—but let the noblemen and gentlemen 
who wish well to Doncaster, and who do not wish 
to see the mecting expunged from the Racing 
Calendar, act a little more vigorously than they 
have hitherto done, and not let villany go un- 
punished before their eyes. Leta mark be set 
upon all owners, trainers, and riders of horses, 


The course at Goodwood is also one of! 18 
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of the present age. ‘All these storms that fall 
upon us,’ said Don Quixote, ‘are signs the wea- 
ther will clear up—the evil having lasted long, 
the good can’t be far off.’ May it prove so here‘ 

The alteration in the amount of the St. Leger 
stakes will do something towards abating tricke 
ry at Doncaster. The sum subscribed was twenty 
five sovereigns, play or pay. It is now fifty 
sovereigns, half forfeit. The lightness of the 
| old charge induced several ill-disposed persons to 
bring their horses to the post, purposely to create 
| falee starts; and it will be recollected that, in 


rf 
27, 





there were no less than eight of these, to 
| which the defeat of Mameluke was chiefly attri 
lbuted. ‘The prand stand on this course is one of 
‘the finest in England; andif the genius of taste 
had presided at the building of it, we scarcely 
/know what improvement could have been made. 
The betting-room has been considered thoroug! 
ly Greek! 

On more accounts than one, our turf proceed- 
lings must make foreigners marvel. Some years 
since, a French gentleman visited Doncaster, and 
gave it the appellation of ‘the guinea meeting,’— 
nothing without the guinca. ‘There was,’ said 
he, ‘the guinea for entering the rooms to hear 
the people bet. There was the guinea for my 
dinner at the hotel. There was the guinea for 
the stand, for myself; and (Oh! execrable !) the 
guinca for the stand for my carriage. There 
was the guinea for my servant's bed, and (ah, 
mon Dieu!) ten guineas for my own, for only 
two nights!’ Now we cannot picture to ourselves 
Monsicur at Doncaster a second time; but if his 
passion for the race should get the better of his 
prudence, we only trust he will not be so infa- 
mously robbed again. Indeed, he may assure 
himself of this, for Doncaster will never be what 
it has been; nor is it fitting it should be. Nei 
ther do we consider it a recommendation to state 
the amount of the money run for at the last mect- 
ing,—viz., £13,918! 

Warwick, Manchester, Liverpool, Cheltenham, 
among ou 


Bath, and Wolverhampton, are now 


principal country race-meetings, and al! of these 
have wonderfully increased within the last few 
years; particularly Liverpool,a very young meet- 
ing, but which bids fair to catch the forfeited hon. 
ours of Doncaster. Stockbridge also is now in 
repute, owing to the Bibury Club being held 
there—a renewalof the Burford meeting, one o! 
the oldest in England. Bath and Liverpool have 
races twice ® the year, and the valuable produce 
stakes which all these young meetings have in- 
stituted are likely to ensure their continuance ; 
las to the ever princely-hearted Liverpool, at all 
/events, there can be little fear. Speaking gene- 
| rally, however, nothing fluctuates more than the 


with which tricks are played; let them be driven’ scene of country racing. Newton, in Lancashire, 
off the course by order of the stewards; letthem| still keeps its place, but Knutsford and Preston, 
never again appear at the starting-post or in the| decline, and Oxford, once so good, we may consi- 
betting ring; and then, but not till then, will|der gone. At the latter place, indeed, it has been 
racing be once more respectable. Let us indulge Dilly, Sadler, and Day—then Day, Sadler, and Dil. 
our hopes that this will be the case, and that|ly—winning every thing—till country gentlemen 
Yorkshire racing no longer shall be the reproach 
Museum— Vol. 23. No. 136. 


| became tired of the changes being rung upon them! 
20 
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It was high time that a change, to a certain 
extent, should be made in country racing,—but in 
some respects it has gone too far—we allude to 


first-rate hands were, the present Duke of Dor. 
set, and George Germaine, his brother; Lords 
Charles Somerset, Milsington, and Delamere, 


the value of the prizes. A hundred years ago,|(then Mr. Cholinondeley); Sir Tatton Sykes; 
the breeding and training of race-horses costing} Messrs. Delme Radclyffe, Hawkes, Bullock, Wor. 
comparatively little, ranning for fifty-pound plates! ral, George Pigot, Lowth, Musters, Douglas, 
might have paid. Eclipse, indeed, was nothing| Probyn, &c. &c. Which was the best of these 
but a plate horse, having, in all his running, only | jockeys it might be invidious to say; the palm of 
won two thousand pounds, and the manor-bow!| superiority for head, seat, and hand, was general. 
in the good city of Salisbury! But nothing can|ly given to the Duke and Mr. Hawkes; but 
now-a-days be got by plating, and the contest by | Messrs. Germaine, Delme Radclyffe, and Worral, 
heats, many of them four miles, with high|were by some considered their equals. Lord 
weights, borders on cruelty. On the other hand,| Charles Somerset was a fine horseman, though 
out of nearly thirty races last year, at Liverpool,| too tall for a jockey, and he often rode a winner. 
there were only three run at heats, and not one| Mr. Bullock was also very good till his leg and 
four-mile race. At Newmarket there have been! thigh were broken by his horse running against a 
no heats, except for a town plate, since 1772;| post, and Mr. Probyn was superior on a hard- 
and this is undoubtedly a most beneficial change,| pulling horse. Mr. Radclyffe often rode in the 
and creditable to the feeling of British sportsmen.|Oaks, and continued to ride at Goodwood and 


This is as it should be; man should on no account | 
inflict unnecessary labour on the horse, and, 
above all, on the race-horse. From no apparent 
motive but that generous spirit of emulation 
which distinguishes him above most other ani- 
mals,and entitles him to our high regard, how he 
struggles to serve and gratify us! All these 
things considered, we are inclined to wish well to 
country racing, as, in itself, a harmless privileged 
pleasure, which ail classes have the power to par 


Egham, till nearly the last year of his life. Al! 
the others have retired, and some to their long 
home ; but it is favourable to this manly pastime, 


‘and the temperate habits it induces, to state, that 


out of seven gentlemen-jockeys, who'rode ‘hirty- 


‘two years ago at Litebfield, only one, Mr. D. 
' Radelyffe, who rode the winner, has died a na- 
|tural death, all the others being alive, with the 


exception of Mr. Bullock, who was drowned. 
The eminent jockeys of the present day are 


take of; indeed, we envy not the man whose! Lord Wilton, Messrs. White, Osbaldiston, Bouve- 
heart is not gladdened by the many happy faces| rie, Peyton, Kent, Molony, two Berkeleys, Platcl, 


om a country race-course. In fact, the passion| 
for racing, like that of hunting, is constitution- 
ally inherent in man, and we cannot reform na-| 
ture without extinguishing it altogether. The 

Isthmian games suffered no intermission even 

when Corinth was made desolate—the Sicyonians 
being permitted to celebrate them until Corinth 
was again inhabited ; and it is certain that during 

the embarrassments, privations, and panics to 
which England has been exposed during the last 
twenty years, racing, particularly country racing, 
has progressively increased, and in many respects 
improved. 

We believe it is admitted that in no country 
in the world do people ride with so daring a spi- 
rit as in the little island of Great Britain, and 
particularly in our Leicestershire hunts. But 
riding over a country, and race-riding, if they 
must be called sister-arts, are direrse tamen, it 


Burton Griffiths, Becher, and others whose names 
do not this moment occur to us. But looking at 
the value of the prizes at Heaton Park, for exam. 
ple, (where gentlemen alone are allowed to ride, 
Bath, Croxton Park, and several other places, we 
marvel not at the proficiency of these patrician 
jockeys; and during certain parts of the racing 
season, such performers as Lord Wilton, Messrs. 
White, Peyton, Kent, and one or two more of the 
best of them, are in nearly as much request as 
the regular hired jockeys, and are obliged to pre- 
pare themselves accordingly. Wishing them 
well, we have but one word to offer them. For 
the credit of the turf, let them bear in mind what 
the term gentleman-jockey implies, and not, as in 
one or two instances has been the case, admit 
within their circle persons little, if anywise, above 
the jockey by profession. ‘This has been severe- 
ly commented upon as having led to disreputable 


being well-known that many of our first-rate| practices, with which the name—the sacred name 
jockeys (Buckle among the numper, who often | of gentleman—should never have been mixed up. 
attempted it) have made a poor appearance after) With this proviso, and considering what might 
hounds. On the turf, however, as on the field,/be likely to take place of ‘the Laconic boot,’ 
our gentleman ‘ delighting in horses’ have, from} were it abandoned, we feel no great hesitation 
old time, been forward to exhibit their prowess, | about saying, go, 

‘ Smit with the love of the Laconic boot, 

The cap and wig succinct, the silken suit ;’ 
though we take it that it was not until the Bibu-| A new system of racing has lately sprung up 
ry and Kingscote meetings that gentleman-| in England, which however characteristic of the 
jockeyship arrived at perfection in England. It|daring spirit of our countrymen, we know not 
is beyond a doubt that there were gentlemen-|how to commend. We allude to the frequent 
jockeys at that time, almost, if not quite, equal to| steeple-races that have take place in the last few 
the professional artists, and a few of them nearly | years, and of which, it appears, some are to be 
iu as high practice in the saddle. Amongst these' periodically repeated. If those whose land is 


* Win the plate, 
| Where once your nobler fathers won a crown.’ 
; 
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thus trespassed upon are contented, or if recom-| stakes, (one of fifly sovereigns each,) with ordi- 
pense be made to such as are not, we have nothing | naries, and balls, and six thousand spectators on 
further to say on that score; but we should be) the course! This little colony is progressing in 


sorry that the too frequent repetition of such 
practices should put the farmers out of temper, 


and thus prove hurtful to fox-hunting. We may) 


also take the liberty to remark, that one human 
life has already been the penalty of this rather 
unreasonable pastime; and that from the pace 
the horses must travel at, considerable danger to 


many odd ways: it turns out, inter alia, as pret- 
ty an Annual, whether we look to the poetry or 
the engraving, as any one could have expected 
from a place of three times its standing—though 
| the engraving, to be sure, may be accounted for! 
The great and leading qualification of a horse 
| bred for the turf is the immaculate purity of his 


life and limb is always close at hand, In the) blood. It is then little less than a misnomer to 
last race of this description that came under our | call a half-bred horse a race-horse ; it is like the 
observation, we found there were no less than; royal stamp impressed upon base metal. Besides 
seven falls, at fences, in the space of three miles !* | what are called stakes for horses not thorough-bred 

After the example of England, racing is mak-| have been the cduse of much villany on the turf, 
ing considerable progress in various parts of the| by reason of the owners of full-bred horses pro- 
world. In the East Indies, there are regular | ducing false pedigrees with them, to enable them 
meetings in the three different Presidencies, and| to start, when of course they are sare to win. 
there is also the Bengal Jockey Club. In the} Perhaps the most successful, and at the same 
United States, breeding and running horses are} time the most impudent case occurred in 1825, 
advancing with rapid strides; and the grand | when a Mr. W took about the country a 
match at New York, between Henry and Eclipse, horse which he called ‘Tom Paine, by Prime 
afforded a specimen of the immense interest at-| Minister, not thorough-bred,’ and won several 
tached to similar events+ In Germany we find| large stakes with him, whereas this said Tom 
three regular places of sport, yiz., Gustrow, Dob-| Paine was proved to be Tybalt, by Thunderbolt, 
boran, and New Bradenbarg; and the Duke of} and out of Lord Grosvenor’s Meteora, by Meteor, 


Helstein Augustenburg has established a very 
promising one in his country. His Serene High- 
ness, and his brother, Prince Frederick, have 
each a large stud of horses, from blood imported 


the best mare in England of her day! But, be- 
sides all this, we doubt a good result, as regards 
| the horse and his uses, from these stakes. In 


| the first place, a really half-bred horse will rarely 


from England; and amongst the conspicuous/ endure severe training,—and if he does, his con- 
e F 


German sportsmen, who have regular racing es-| stitution and temper are all but sure to be ruined 


tablishments, under the care of English training| by it. Secondly, however good he may be as a 
grooms, are, Counts Hho, Plessen, Bassewitz,, half-bred racer, he cannot transmit his base blood 
(two,) Moltke, and Voss; Barons de Biel, Herte-| to posterity. Again—regular trainers dislike 
feldt, and Hamerstein. ‘The Duke of Lucca has} having to do with half-bred horses, and seldom 
alarge stud; and the stables at Marlia have | give them fair play, i. e. seldom trouble them- 
been rebuilt in a style of grandeur equal to the} selves to go out of the usual course with them 
ducal palace. At Naples, racing has been es-|in their work, which must be done to bring them 
tablished, and is flourishing. Eleven thorough-| well to the post. Finally, these stakes are also 
bred horses were lately shipped at Dover,on their| the very hotbed of wrangles; and the system 
road to that capital, and which were to be eighty | lately adopted of produce stakes for half-bred 
days on their journey, after landing at Calais.) horses opens a still wider door for villany and 
Prince Butera’s breeding-stud, on the southern} fraud. We wish we could see the turf confined 
coast of Sicily, is the largest in these parts: it| to pure blood. 

was founded by a son of Haphazard, from a few| But we must not conclude this article without 
English mares, and his highness is one of the}a word or two to the Young Gentleman just 
chief supporters of Neapolitan horse-racing. In| starting into the world, who may have imbibed 
Sweden is some of our best blood; and Count|the ambition of shining on the English turf. 
Weronzow and others have taken some good| Let every such person remember that he pre- 
blood-stock to Russia. In Austria, four noble.| sents a broad mark—that there are hundreds on 
men subscribe to our Racing Calendar; in Hun-|the watch for him—and that he stakes what is 
gary, eight; in Prussia, two. France makes| certain against not only all other chances, but 
very little progress in racing; it does not suit|the rife chance of fraud! Let him, before he 
the taste of that people. But, of all wonders,| plunges into the stream, consider a little how it 


who would look for racing in good form in Van 
Diemen’s Land? There, however, it is: we per- 
ceive several well-bred English horses in the lists 
of the cattle at Hobart’s Town, where they have 
three days’ racing for plates, matches, and sweep- 
* We reco.nmend the uninitiated, who wish to have 
some notion of a steeple chase, to study an admirable set 
of prints on that subject lately published, drawi 
ty ae Magasth of tho chase, Bs. Alken. ees 
There are tw agazines w published m 
America, and on: at Sackbob.n: ” 








“= 


runs, and whither it may lead him! In these 
days, indeed, gambling is not confined to the 
turf, the hazard-room, the boxing-ring, or the 
cock-pit; but is, unfortunately, mixed up with 
too many of the ordinary oocupations of life. 
‘Commerce itself,’ said Mr, Coke of Norfolk in 








one of his public harangues, ‘ is become specu. 
lation; the objects of a whole life of industry 
and integrity among our forefathers, are now at. 
tempted to be obtained in as many weeks or 
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months, as it formerly required years to effect.’ morals as have lately passed under their eyes on 
The fatal passion has, indeed, taken fast hold on race-courses! Do they lose sight of the fact, that 
a great body of the people, and what is called a whoever commits a fraud is guilty, not only of the 
levanter is perhaps a less rare occurrence from particular injury to him whom he deceives, but 
the corn-market, the hop-market, or ‘the alley,’ of the diminution of that confidence which con- 
than from the betting-ring or Tattersall’s. But stitutes the very existence of society? Can this 
we are told that betting— |familiarity with robbing and robbers be without 
‘ Though no science, fairly worth the seven,’ 'ts influence on a rising generation? We say it 
is the life of racing, and that without it the turf ,C22°ts and if suffered to goon for twenty years 
would soon fall into decay. To a certain extent + ie — ane > panes the — 
there may be some truth in this doctrine; never- be we effects to all ploenes of society. Talk 
theless betting is the germ which gives birth to|° J°° ey-club regulations! As well might Ma- 
all the roguery that has of late lowered this de- dame Vestris sit in judgment on short petticoats, 
partment of sport in the eyes of all honourable 2 “9 d Grey on the sin of nepotism, as a jockey 
men. The Scripture phrase, in short, is now |“U? Sttempt then to pass censure on offences 
every day verified, the race not being to the owit, which they must have suffered to grow before 
but fo the horses on whom the largest sumé stand their faces,—if indeed they should have been so 
im certain persons’ books. Indeed, it was not long fortunate as all along to steer quite clear of them 
since asserted by a well-known rider and owner themselves. . : ‘ 

of race-horses, deep in turf secrets,that if Eclipse But let us look a little —_ these apr In 
were here now, and in his very best form, | ut the Sent place, what + thet guides the leading 
heavily backed to lose by certain influential bet- men in their betting ? Is it " knowledge of the 
tors, he would have no more chance to win than mine they beck cither > ve re lose? and - 
if he had but the use of three of his legs! What, J uis public running that directs their operations ? 
may we ask, must be the opinion of foreigners, We car not; three ake them know no — 
when they read the uncontradicted statement o! os me horse then - horse knows of them, but . - 
the New Sporting Magazine, that in the Derby "?™ private information, purchased at a high 
stakes of 1822, when St. Giles was the winner, pisces AP aes which ordinary virtue cannet 
every horse in the race, save one (Perion,) was withstand—that their books are made up. Again; 
supposed tains Nite made edth, 4, 0 eal notte how do the second class of bettors act? We re- 
win? By whom mude safe? Not by their owners, ply—they bet upon men at d not upon horses, for 
for many of them were the property of noble- $0 soon as t.ey can positive ‘'y ascertain that cer- 
ee | gentlem high personal shiecaiten. tain persons stand heavy against any one horse, 
The Gud Grek can « he perpetrated by the in- that horse has no chanc® to win, unless, as it 
fluence of vast sum noney employed in va- sometimes happe ns, he is too strong for his 
rious ways upon the evr (in short, where the Jockeys or t e nauseating ball has not had the 
owners stand cl r, trainers or jockeys must com- desired effe: t. He runs al ront at Is true, for he 
ine with the parties cor eure a i the robbery. can run to win; but what is his fate? Why, like 


Bat what © stain upon the boasted pastime of the hindmost wheel of the chariot, he is 
English gentlemen! And then the result :-— aril ’ * Curs'd 
‘This yellow slave | Still to be near, but ne’er to reach the first. 
Will knit and break religions; bless the ac- Unfortunately for speculators on the turf, the 
curs'd; present enormous amount of a few of our princi- 
Make the hoar leprosy ador’d ; place thieves, pal sweepstakes renders it impossible to restrict 
And give thei title, knee, and approbation, | the owners of the race-horses from starting more 
With senators on the bench ! , than one animal in the same race. The nomi- 
But we may be told racing—or rather betting nations for the Derby, Oaks, &c., take place 
on racing, supposed to be essential to its exist-| when the colts are but one year eld, consequently 
ence—cannot go on without what are called the many of them die before the day of running, or, 
‘ Legs,’ (described by an old writer on sporting | what is worse, prove good for nothing on trial. 
subjects as ‘the most unprincipled and abandoned | Thus, the aspirant to the honour of winning them, 
set of thieves and harpies that ever disgraced ci-|enters several horses for the same stakes, and 
vilized society,’) and that pecuniary obligations | perhaps two of the number come to the post, as 
are commonly discharged by them with as much | was the case with Mameluke and Glenartney 
integrity and despatch as by the most respectable | for the Derby of 1827—an occasion when the 
persons in the commercial world. Undoubtedly | race was not to the swift, but to the horse which 
they are; for if they fail to be so, the adventurer stood best in the book ; the losing horse, it is 
is driven from the ground on which he hopes to not disputed, could have won, had he been per- 
fatten. ‘I would give £50,000 for a bit of cha-| mitted to do so. By the laws of racing this 
racter’ (said the old sinner Charteris)—* for if 1} practice is allowable, but it gives great cause for 
had that, 1 think I could make a plum of it; and|complaint, and opens a door for fraud. One of 
the rogues of our day, though not so witty, are |the heaviest bettors of the present day, who had 
quite as knowing as the venerable Colonel. ‘backed Mameluke to a large amount, observed, 
Woe befall the day when Englishmen look |that he should not have lamented his loss, had it 
lightly on such desperate inroads upon public’ not been clear that Mameluke could have won, A 
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similar occurrence took place last year for the| the old, and the only proper, way of doing this 
same great race. Messrs. Gulley and Risdale, was, to ask the owner of the horse to let him 
(confederates, and as such, we believe, allowed to’ stand some part of his engagements,—a request 
do so) compromised to give the race to St. Giles, that was never known td be refused. But then 
although doubtless Margrave could have won it.!no trainer had a person betting for him by com- 
All outside bettors, as they are called—those not} mission, and, perhaps, against the very horses he 
in the secret, as well as those not in the ring—/| himself was bringing to the post—reducing such 
are of course put hors du combat by such proceed-} bets to a certainty! The evil of trainers becom- 
ings; their opinion of horses, formed from their | ing bettors has no bounds, for when once they 
public running—the only honourable criterion—j enter upon it, it is in vain to say to what extent 
being sacrificed by this compromise. But we/the pursuit may lead them. Look to the case of 
will go one point further. It is proceedings} Lord Excter’s trainer, examined a short time since 
such as these that are too often the cause of] before the Jockey Club. He admitted having bet- 
gentlemen on the tarf swerving from the straight-| ted 300/. against one of his master’s horses. Was 
forward course: men—true as the sun in all/there any harm in that individual act? None; 
private transactions—allow themselves to deviate] because he had previously betted largely that the 
from the right path on a race-course, in revenge| horse would win, and he had recourse to the usual, 
for what they deem to have been injustice. We|indeed to the only, means of securing himself 
could name several honourable and highly-minded] from loss, on finding that he was going wrong. 
gentlemen who have openly avowed this. ‘ Our} But we maintain, that he had no right, as Lord 
money has been taken from us,’ they have de-| Exeter's trainer and servant, to bet to an amount 
clared, * without our having a chance to keep it,| requiring such steps to be taken. Again; who 
and we will recover it in any way we can.’ In|betted the 3001. hedging money for him? Let 
truth, we are too much inclined to believe, that|/those who inquired into the affair answer that! 
a modern Aristides has fearful odds against him| Now what security had Lord Exeter that all the 
on the English turf at the present time. Look,| money had not been laid out against his horse, 
for example, at the sums paid for race-horses,|and then, we may ask, where was his chance to 
which we think must open our eyes to the fact.|win? Moreover, if trainers subject themselves 
Three thousand guineas are now given for aj|to such heavy losses—for this man, it seems, had 
promising colt for the Derby stakes!! Buthow)a large sum depending on this event—there is 
stands this favourite? ‘There are upwards of aj too much reason to fear they may be recovered 
hundred horses besides himself named for the| at their master’s expense. 
stake ; more than twenty will start for it; and if} The heavy4etting of the jockeys is still more 
he wins it, it does not amount to much above his) fatal to the best interests of the turf, and generally, 
cost price. But the purchaser will back him to|\ we may add, to themselves. Why did the late 
win it. Indeed! back him against such a field,' king dismiss Robinson, the second best, if not, 
several of which he knows have been running as in some people's opinions, the best—in every 
forward, and others of which have not appeared one’s opinion the most successful—jeckey in 
at all, and may be better than his own! No;, England? Not because he had done wrong by 
these three thousand guinea horses are not bought; the king’s horses, but solely because his majesty 
to win the Derby ;—but the price makes them|heard he was worth a large sum of money. 
favourites—and then thousands are won by their) What has the jockey of the north got by his 
losing it. heavy betting’ Money, no doubt; but dismis- 
Then there is another system which cannot be sal from the principal stud of the north. In fact, 
too severely reprobated—namely, making a horse no gentleman can feel himself sceure in the 
a favourite in the betting, and then selling him hands of cither a trainer or a jockey who bets ; 





on the eve of a great play or pay race. We con-' but of the two, the system may be most destruc. 
fess we could by no means understand ‘the tive with the jockeys, as no one besides himscli 
white-washing,’ as it was termed by Lord Ux-,;need be in the secret. If he bet against his 
bridge, that a certain person obtained by his ez-| horse, the event is of course under his contro! ; 
planation of an affair last year at Doncaster. and such isthe superiority of modern jockeyship, 
The act of selling a horse under such circum. that a rage can alinost always be thrown away 
stances to a duke would have been a culpable without detection. On the other hand, if he back 
one; but what must be thought of ‘the merry his horse heavily to win, he becomes, from ner. 
sport’ of placing him in the hands of a kell-keep-| vous trepidation, unfit to ride him, as has fre. 
er?* quently been witnessed at Doneaster—we need 
One of the principal evils is the betting of|not mention names. 
trainers and jockeys. We may be asked, isthere} The first admission we have on record of a 
any harm in a trainer betting a few pounds on! jockey betting against himself, is in ‘Genius 
a horse he has in his stable, and which he thinks| Genuine,’ page 106, where the author, the lato 
has a fair chance to win? Certainly not; and/ Samuel Chifney, (1784,) rides Lord Grosvenor’s 
Fortitude at York, against Faith and Recovrey, 
* The racing world remember Mr. Watt's honourable} backing Faith against Recovery, one win, or no 
conduct on this point, when offered a large price for Bel | het, and Faith won. He adds, that he did not 


pan = yey i ccmane elite gdiie? said be, | shink be was acting improperly on making this 
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bet, beeause, he says, he knew Fortitude was un- | succeed by the help of one or the other of these 
fit to run. Now, as he has given his opinion on | expedi namely, great knowledge of horse- 
the case, we will giveour’s. Let us suppose that flesh and astute observation of public running— 
Lord Grosvenor—thinking, perhaps, that his |deep calculation—or secret fraud: and that the 
horse was fit to run—had backed him heavily |last-mentioned resource is the base upon which 
to win, and that his jockey had backed (as he|many large fortunes have been built, no man will 
admits he did) Faith to win. Fortitude and/be bold enough to dény. How many fine do. 








Faith come to a neck and neck race; and what,| mains have been shared amongst those hosis of 


may we ask, would be the result? Why we|rapacious sharks, during the last two hundred 
really have not faith enough to believe that Forti-| years! andg—unless the system be altered—how 
tude would have won. Indeed, we can fancy ve|/many more are doomed. to fall into the same 
hear the jockey’s conversation with the inner|gulph! For, we lament to say, the evil in- 
man. ‘The money is nothing to my Lord,’ he|creases ; all heretofore, indeed, has been ‘ tarts 
might say, ‘ but a great deal to me,’ so one pull|/and cheese-cakes,’ to the villanous proceedings 
makes it safe ; and a few pricks of the spur, after |of the last twenty years, on the English turf. 
he has past the winning post, serve to lull sus-|*Strange! But how it is that exposures are not 
picion. ‘To speak seriously—a jockey’s betting |oftener made 7’ ‘This question is not very easily 
at all is bad enough, but his betting on any other |answered. It is the value ofthe prize that tempts 
horse in the race save his own, is contrary to| the pirate; and the extent of the plunder is 
every principle, and fatal to the honour of the|now so great, that secrecy is purchased at any 
turf. price. 

We have already alluded to one system of the} But shutting our eyes to this ill-featured pic. 
turf plunder, that of getting up favourites, as the |ture, and imagining every thing to be honour. 
term is, by false trials and lies, for the sake of |ably conducted, let us just take a glance at th: 
having them backed to win in the market, well|present system of betting, and setting aside 
knowing that all the money betted upon the m | mathe matical demonstrations applicable only 
must be lost. ‘This is villanous; but what can | where chances are equal, state the genera! method 
be said to the poisoning system—the nauseating |of what is called‘ making a book.” The first 
ball—we have reason to fear an every-day occur-|object of the betting man is to purchase cheaply, 
rence, when a “orse is placed under the master- land to sell dearly ; and, next, to secure himself 
key? ‘Thisis a practice of some standing on the|by hedging, so that he cannot lose, if he do not 
turf, (see Chifney’s account of Creeper and Wal-|win. This, howerer, it is evident, will not satisf; 








nut, 1791,) and was successfully carried on in|him, and he seeks for an opportunity of making 
y ’ PI 
the stables of the late Lord Folev, very early in| himself a winner, without the chance of pen a 
‘ ’ 
the present century, when one of the party was'loser. ‘This is done by what is called betting 
hanged for the offence. But people know better/round. For example: if twenty horses ois in 


now, and the disgrace of the halter is avoided;!a race, and A bets 10 to 1 against each, he must 
no post mortem examination—no solution ofarse-|win 9, as he receives 19, and only pays 10; 
nic. A little opiate ball given over-night, is all) namely—10 to 1 to the winning horse. This, 
that is necessary—to rete urd a horse in his race , of course, can rarely be done, because it might 


but not prevent his start Winners of races | not occur in a hundred years that all the horses 
are now not in request. A good favourile is the were at such equal odds. Nevertheless, it is 
horse wantin 





g, and there are many ways to»pre- | quite evident, that if, when a certain number of 





vent his winning—this among the rest. horses start, A bets arainst all, taking care that 
There is one point more that we must touch he does not bet a higher sum, against any one 
on: horse that may win, than would be covered 


1is winnings by the others which lose, he must 
‘ Disce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque labo- - 
rem, 


Forttnam cr aliis, 


win. Let us, then, suppose A beginning to mal 
his Derby book, at the commencement of the new 
year. B bets him (about the usual odds) 20 to 1 
says .Tneas to his son; when he advises him p rainst an outsider, which A takes in hundred 
to trust to her wanton smiles for achievement and | viz. 2000 to 190. The outsider improves ; he 
success. It is quite certain that luck ery }comes out in the spring, and wins a race, and 
little to do with raciag, and the man who trusts | the odds drop to 10 to 1. A bets 1000 to 100 
to it will find he is leaning on a broken staff. against him. He is now on velvet; he cannot 
‘To the owner of a racing stud, who means to ‘lose, and may win 1000. In fact, he has a thou- 
act uprightly, nothing but good management can! sand pounds in hand to play with, which the al- 
ensure success, and even with this he has fearful | teration of the odds has given him. But mark! 
odds against him, so many striving for the sa me |he is only playing with it, he may never pocket 
prize. His horses must be well-bred, well-reared, |it, so he acts thus. The outsider—we will call 
well-engaged, well-trained, well-we ighted and |him Repealer—comes out again, wins another 
well-ridden—nothing else will succeed in the | race, and the odds are only 5 to 1 against him. 
long run. Still less has digek to do with betting.|A bets 500 to 100 more against him, and let us 
The speculator on other people's horses can only now see how he stands. 
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If Repealer wins, A receives from B — We now dismiss this subject, with no proba- 
He pays to - C £1000 bility of our ever returning to it. Although the 


Ditto to - D 4500 





1500 |they could know no mere of it than of the divi- 
’ “ jsion of logarithms. Nevertheless, the proba- 
Balance in A’s favour by Repealer | bility of events can only be found by such help; 
winning - : : - £500 | and even then, as far as racing is concerned, 
———|although the adept in this part of the mathe- 
If Repealer loses—A receives from C £100 | matician’s art may be able to ascertain the pre- 
Ditto from D 100 |cise odds that inay be given or received, so as 
|to provide against loss, yet he will find that, to 
200 7. = to win, faeces = - taken of 
: » —— all chances more fayourable than the precise 
A pays B £100—Deduct - 100 odds. In fact, it will be by adveatenadee bets 
. . ; ’ “~~~ | on particular events, that he will have a balance 
Balance in A’s favour by Repealer jin his favour, at the winding up of his book, 
losing - . : . : £100 | and it would avai! hitn little to work for no 
But is there no contingency here? Yes, the | profit. The main point, however, on which it 
colt might have died before A had hedged, and {is indispensably necessary to keep the eye in 
then he must have paid his £100; but, on the |! etting, is, in a series of different events, the 
other hand, he would have been out of the field, | €7@¢t odds to be readily had on every individual 
which might have been worth all the money to |“: and having made a round of these engage- 
him, in his deeper speculations on other horses | ments, as opinion fluctuates, opportunities will 
B ili ia tee a a ie a offer themselves where great advantage may be 
ut let us suppose our colt to have remained at wained. 
the original odds, viz, 20 to 1. In that ease, A!” Jtisona plurality of events that figures must 
must have betted 2000 to 100 against him, and /be resorted to, the chances on which must be 
put to the test of arithmetical solution. As 
jevery thing may be understood which man is 
|permitted to know, a few lessons from the 
schoolmaster will furnish this, and we now give 
| the following simple examples, which are easily 
pay ie pret AP Pp _|understood, and-generally applicable. And let 
win is not his system. His chief object is to take lus add. that to e bettin® man, who speculates 
the long odds against such horses as he fancies, largely. the dtG@erence of half a point in the 
and then await the turn of the market, when he precise odds maywin or lose a large fortune in 
sells dearly what he has purchased cheaply. For |the course of a few years. k 
Examples—Two horses are about to start. 
The betting on one is even, and the odds on the 
other is 6 to 4. Whatodds must B bet A that 
he does not name both the winners? The ex- 
pression for the former is 4, and for the latter 
6 ; but _6 is equal to 3, therefore say— 
io id : . ¢ 


then no harm would have arisen. 

In what is called making a book on a race, it 
is evident that the bettor must be carly in the 
market, taking and betting the odds for and 
against each horse: for backing a favourite to 





example, how often docs it happen that 12 to 1} 
is the betting against a horse two months before 
his race, and before he starts it is only 4 to 1? 
If the bettor has taken 1200 to 100 against him, 
and then bets 400 to 100 the other way, he risks 
nothing, but has ‘a chance to win 800. It is by | 
this system of betting that it offen becomes a| l 3 3 

Be EE Cae Te Cee ee _ pana 
matter of indifference to a man which horse wins, | 2 510 





his money being so divided amongst therm all.! 
In fact, what is called an outsider is often the 
best winner for him, as in that case he pockets ee 
| . ~—daves ac a 2 
all the bets he has made against those horses | the o hedges as follows: As —_ 
whi ntl Roce fp ™ > fancies | Which he has staked his 7/., he lays that sum 
which gentlemen and their friends have fancied. ~ - mg 
There is, 1 t Sam when 3 +a oa} (even that A wins; and on the other event he 
» is ve cn what is called ‘ the}, " , 

re tig — et no wnat is Called SIC llays 6 to 4, (the odds in the ex: mple,) the same 
book-horse,’ in some of the great races, - which | wa y. Now A wins both, and receives of B7Zi.; 
more than one party are concerned. What the /but B. wins 3/. on the former by hedging, and 
{!. on the latter, which is equal to what he has 


hence the odds is 7 to 3. B, therefore, lays A 
\7 to 3 that he does not name both wirners, and 
!, is the sum to 


term ‘book-horse’ implies, we need not explain 
further than by saying, that it would signify little | lost to A. 
were he really a book, and not a horse :—the ani-|hedging, been enabled to have made ‘better 
mal with the best blood of England in his veins, | bs ts—for instance, could he h = done better 
. pA o > takine en ev ° " e first eve: 
and the best joc key on his back, shall have no | tan by taking an even OJ. . n th - event, 
es a . ; and had greater odds than 6 to 4 on the latter, 
more chance to win, if backed heavily to lose, |; - ° have § 
disks tedhees® x might have won, but could not have lost. 
. eee | On the same two events, what odds may B 
jlay A that the latter does not lose both? Set 
"A lk that ak fort down for the former 4, and the latter will be 
8 we well know that a huge fortune was! 4.10; but 4-10 is equal to 2-5; therefore, it wiil 
made in the betting ring, by a certain person |), 
now deceased, who could neither read nor 


It is here obvious, that had B, in 





write, and that one of the heaviest bettors of OO ae 7 d10-2—8: 
the present day is in the same state of blessed 2 x 5 10 7/0 ~ 


ignorance, we may safely conclude that if these . 
two persons ever heard of fractional arithmetic, | hence the odds is 8 to 2 = 4 to 1. 
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perusal of Xenophon might have made Scipio a|we are not without the reflection, that we might 
hero, we have not tho slightest intention of manu- have done something towards preventing the evils 
facturing jockeys by any effort of our pen; and| we have had to deplore, by exposing the manner 
yet we wish we had touched on these matters|in which they have accumulated and thriven. 
sooner. But why so? Is it that we would ra- 'That there are objections to racing, we do not 
ther have been Livy, to have written on the gran- |deny, as, indeed, there are to most. of the sports 
deur of Rome, than Tacitus, on its ill-fated de-| which have been invented for the amusement of 
cline? It may be so, for we are loth to chronicle, | mankind, and few of which can gratify pure be- 
in any department, our country’s dispraise; but|nevolence; but when honourably conducted, we 
consider the turf as not more objectionable than 
most others, and it has one advantage over almost 
betting an even I/. on the first event, which all a oe eee of fashionable saps in 
winning, he wins. On the subsequent event, |“ diffuses its pleasures far and wide. ‘The owner 
B takes the odds, 3 to 2, which A winning, he lof race-horses cannot gratify his passion for the 
also wins. Thus he receives 4/. which pays turf, without affording delight to thousands upon 
the 4 to I he betted on A, losing both events. | thousands of the less fortunate of his countrymen. 

Upon two several events, even betting on the | This is no trivial feature in the case, now that 
one, and 7 to 4 in favour of A on the other ;|shooting is divided between the lordly battue and 
what odds may B lay against A winning both? |the prowl of the poacher,—and that fox-hunting 
The one, as before, is 4, and the other is repre- 
sented by 7-11: 





Proof by hedging—B begins to hedge, b 


lis every day becoming more and more a piece of 
|exelusive luxury, instead of furnishing the lord, 
Then I x a _— 7 » and 22-715: | the squire, and the yeoman, with a common re- 

i. oe” — *{tereation, and promoting mutual good-will among 


thes 18 to 7 te the odds fall the inhabitants of the rural district. 


Proof by hedging—The sum against which 
B laid his odds is 7; therefore he begins by 
laying 7/. on the first event; which, as A wins, 
he wins. On the next event, he lays 14 to &,, From the Edinburgh Review. 
or twice 7 to twice 4, as per terms of question, | 
which he also wins; making together 7 and | Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London. 
cas 15, re odds he had laid with _ ~ toA.| © By Ricuarp Rusn, Esq. Envoy Extraordinary 
. u 7 - hath tm rat : a "Bc and Minister Plenipotentiary for the United 
et A, that the Is does ose both? Se States of vl . - 895 : 
down for the former 4, for the latter 4-11: | es ae nen, Rem 'D5T to Ee, See, 
4 p | London, 1833. 
l 
= ee 9-4— , ; 
Then 2 x 1177 22’ and 22-4 = 18 *| It is not every day that the public has an op- 
therefore 18 to 4 == 9 to 2 is the odds portunity of getting inside the doors of an Em- 
Proof by hedging—B bets first ad atin Ol bassy. Mr. Rush caine over to this country as 
which he has laid his odds, namely 2/., which jan American Envoy at the close of 1817, and 
he wins; and then, taking 7 to 4 on the second |Tesided here about eight years in that capacity. 


event, he wins 2 4 7 = 9, which pays the ®. The single year of 1818, however, comprises the 
he lost to A: and had more favourable odds | Whole of the present volume, except a few pages 
been offered, B must havebeen a winner with- |at the beginning and the end, The office is one 
out risk of losing. jwhich seems to have been well bestowed upon 
When three distinct events are pending, on/him, not less on the public account than on his 
the first of which the betting is even; on the|own. While he fought his country’s battles as 
second, 3 to 2 in favour of A, and the third 5 stoutly, if not as craftily, as Mr. Gallatin himself, 
to 4; what odds should B lay A, that the latter) he saw all that was to be scen in our high places 
does not name all the winners? The first is ond. 6 Oe cise. eoees let een The 
expressed by }, the second by 3-5, and the third .' eae 7 ee 
by 5-2: get into his mind, and cheat him out of the com- 
’ mon-sense enjoyments of private life. Without 
revealing any secrets, he shows us the sort of life 
ambassadors are leading. We feel satisfied that 
the low-paid plenipotentiary of a Republic will 


1 3 § 
Therefore, — X = X — = (by cancelling) 
2 & 9 : - 


1 

-; and6-1 = 5: agree with us, that a professiun, which is so 
a abundantly paid in honour and in pleasure, need 

hence the odds is 5 to 1. not press quite so hard in pecuniary figures upon 


Proof by hedging—B begins to hedge by)... A. 7: 
betting an even 2/. that a wins the first event; the Civil List. 


he then bets the odds on the next, viz. (3 to 2) Mr. Rush appears to have had all his eyes about 


—2= 1) tol. B also bets the odds on the ‘him while he was among us; and it was his first 
third event, viz. (5 to 4) —2—2) to 2. Now| Visit to Europe. As every thing was new to him, 
A wins all three; therefore, B wins 2 4 1 4.|many of his descriptions will, of course, be newer 
2— 5/. which pays what he lost to A. The |"pon the other side of the Atlantic than on this. 
odds that A did not lose these three events|The most familiar incidents, however, may be 
would be 41 to 4. viewed with pleasure in the company of so good. 
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natured an observer. If we get beck for a time} protection in our drawing-rooms. On the con- 
into our youth when we go a-sight-seeing with; trary, Mr. Rush observes, that at our private 
children, the first impressions of an intelligent/ dinners (he is speaking, at the moment, of the 
stranger do something more for us. They give) highest circles) ‘ you remark nothing so much as 
society a chance of original views upon subjects | a certain simplicity, the last attainment of high 


habit has Yendered worse than commonplace.| education and practised intercourse.’ When for- 
The case of England and America has been s0| eign countries were the subject of discussion, he 
mismanaged by most preceding writers, that one| subjoins,— It was in the spirit of commendation 
kind of originality, perhaps the best, has been |I remark to be so usual.’ Cordial wishes towards 
placed easily within the reach of Mr. Rush.| America, in particular, where everywhere ex- 
Good sense and good feeling are the first requi-| pressed. Mr. Rush was present at a Westminster 
sites in our respective critics. The discretion | election, and felt as a friend of liberty ought to 
which can judge justly, and a predisposition to, feel, when liberty is disgraced by its supporters. 
judge favourably, are, in this instance, worth all, He did not, however, generalize on one ‘repulsive 
the talents in the world. These qualities are! picture of an English election.’ If Mr. Cooper 
eminently characteristic of our author. His, remembers his inference from the statement that 
journal is the evident fruit of a sensible and vir- | Pitt and Fox never met in private, we refer him 
tuous mind,—a mind loving truth, and (what, it to Mr. Rush’s more extensive observation. ‘ Their 
is strange, should be a compliment) desirous of public men exclude politics from private life. 
being pleased. It is a positive pleasure, after the| You see persons of opposite parties mingling to- 
third and fourth rate offensive folly, of which the| gether.’ We hope that our American brethren 
sensible and humane of both countries have had| will take the experience and the word of their 
so much reason to complain, to meet with the) representative for facts of this description, rather 
forbearance and candour which he displays on all/ than the stilted and splenctic exaggerations of 


occasions. common informers, who have represented nothing 


We will mention a few examples of the spirit) so truly as themselves. 
of conciliation with which Mr. Rush continues,| Bigots on both sides the water have agreed on 
as an author, the good offices by which he was) the existence of some peculiar Americanism of 
distinguished as a minister, and seeks to remove character, and even language, which disqualifies 
the grounds of family disputes, by bringing us to/ us from teeling at home, or ever even becoming 
a friendly understanding of each other. It seems) well «acquainted. There is no trace of this in 
that in 1818 there was a silly drop curtain at} Mr. Rush. He examines and judges our marvels 
Covent Garden, representing the flags of the na-|and our contrasts—the rich and the poor, the 
tions with whom we have been at war, (America| Lord Mayor's and St. James’s, with the philoso- 
among the rest,) in tatters and subjection. In-|phy and the good-humour of a practised Euro- 
stead of the twenty pages of threatening philip-| pean. ‘The Emperor Alexander was not more 
pics, which Mr. Cooper would have waved over astonished at our city wealth, at the miles of 
our heads on such a false and misplaced exhibi-| shops—the true ornaments of London—or at the 
tion, Mr Rush only taps us reproachfully on the crowd for ever following crowd along its streets. 
shoulder, kindly observing, that ‘England has ‘A large proportion of them were of the working 
fame enough, military and of all kinds, without classes: yet all were wh le in their attire; you 
straining in small ways after what does not be-! coul: hardly see exceptions.” The year 1818 
long her.’ Literary mischief-makers, who, from | seems to have been almost a gale year for the 


want of sufficiently distinguishing between real Court. The plainness of the White House at 
life and novels, have made savages of their gen-| Washington, however, had not spoiled his eye for 


tlemen in the one, and gentlemen of their savages other circles; and he stands among the ministers 
ia the other, have laboured also to persuade their of royalist Europe, looking at the thousand equi- 
countrymen that their victorious independence is| pages, and the hoops and feathers, with the ad- 
a barb for ever rankling in our bosoms. On the miration of a girl at her first dra ving-room. 
occasion of meeting at dinner Sir C. Green, who Most people are tender critics of a good dinner. 
had been in Burgoyne’s army, and had been We are not, therefore, at all surprised at the evi- 
made prisoner at Saratoga, Mr. Rush alludes to dent satisfaction with which the brilliancy of the 
the good humour with which the campaign was service, and of the noble guests, is noticed in the 
talked of. He adds, ‘I mention the incident, Diary alongside the rather meagre specimens of 
because, although the first, it was not the only what was said by them. It should be remem- 
instance in which I met in England those who bered, however, that the recording pen is more 
had shared in the war of the American Revolu-| restrained in proporticn as the tongue may have 
tion, and who spoke of its events in the same been less so; and that a dinner itself does not 
spirit. Belonging to an age gone by, it seems lose more by being served over again, than its 
no longer to be recalled in any other spirit than most agreeable conversation. Pesides, education, 
that of history.’ Writers, who attribute their aided by the public press, is every day more and 
own temper to others, haye so poured out the more verifying the saying, which distinguished 
vials of the aristocratical morgue of our upper) the social charms of the two extremities of Lon- 
classes, that a citizen of a sensitive republic might don long ago, principally by the fact, that what 
imagine he would want a pocket-pistol for his) was talked to wax candles at one end, was talked 
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to tallow candles at the other. The forbearance} one subject than our terrified tory lords. He was 
with which Mr. Rush has restrained his deserip-| master enough of our practice, to judge truly 
tion ef London routs to the mere mention of their| both of the unlimited freedom of the press, and 
crowds, and to the difficulty of ‘ getting to them| of the speedy limit which is put on newspaper 
and from them through phalanxes of carriages,’ | authority. ‘Our definition of libel, he says, ‘is 
is, after all, the greatest proof of his politeness.| vague, (how, we ask, can it be otherwise?) but 
It is not much diminished by a passing notice of perhaps nowhere has the press so rauch latitude.’ 
‘the pleasant young ladies of eighty-two’ whom|Six months in London satisfied him that it was 
he meets there, and of high law officers, whens! impossible to write down either the sense or the 
ghosts will some day have to dispute with the| character of a nation. ‘The supposed journalism 
aforesaid dowagers the right reading of the lines|of the times is an imputation, indeed, against 


of Pope, and claim a right 
*To haunt the places where his Honour died.’ 


Our love of the country was felt by Mr. Rush} 
to be some counter-action to our artificial habits. 
It is conveyed through the channels of a hundred | 
cut-of-door amusements. Arehery meetings and, 
the chase are rather solemnly described as being 
“sometimes graced by the competitions .f female} 
agility:’ while the suspension of even his diplo- 
matic conferences abundantly marked the first 
of September, our only remaining Saints’ day. 
Strong contrasts of some kind are wanted to save} 
our higher classes from the natural effects of a} 
London season. It is in the multiplied combi-| 
nation of contrasted qualities and pursuits that 
the strength ef our anomalous national characte r| 
consists, 

Mr. Rush confirms, by his own experience, the| 
impossibility which an old member of the diplo-| 
maatic body had averred to him, of seeing his way| 
clearly through the anomalies of England. ‘The 
difficulty is one, in proof of which we should quote 
not only his experience, but, to a certain extent, 
his example. It is unfortunate, that the most 
unsatisfactory passages in the volume apply to} 
such important points as the descent of property, | 
and a direct interest in war. In the first case,| 
on one hand, nothing can be got by referring to} 
the present condition of Gavelkind-Kent, for evi-| 
dence on the political economy part of the pro- 
blem which Primogeniture and Partibility have 
to solve. On the other, the custom of primogeni- 
ture can be scarce said to Le at the root of our ‘ en- 
thusiastic fondness for the country.’ ‘The ancient 
French noblesse had a law of primogeniture and 
large estates; yet home was not in the provincial 
chateau, but in the hotel at Paris. We feel a still 
stronger objection to the statement that England 
has a direct interest in war. Mr. Rush declares, 
‘the British moralist may be slow to think, that 
it is during war the riches and power of Britain 
are most advanced ; but it is the law of her insu- 
lar situation and maritime ascendency. The 
political economist may strive to reason it down, 
but facts confound him’ —p. 250. Accidental 
circumstances peculiar tu a single war, and which 
may never oceyr again, form far too narrow 
grounds for so terrible an exception. We shrink 
from the suspicion that England is lying under 
a perpetual temptation which would almost justify 
@ crusade to put her down as a nuisance to man- 
kind. The Republican statesman saw further on) 





| critical character. 


which the journals themselves have constantly 
protested. ‘Nothing, says Mr. Rush, ‘can be 
more unfounded than the notion that the newspa- 
pers govern the country. There is a power not only 
in the government, but in the country itself, far 
above them. It lies in the educated classes.’ 
The political differences yet left open between 
England and America are of an embarrassing and 
They are, however, none of 
them of such a nature but that honest negotiation 
may hope to establish peace on a foundation more 
honourable and more permanent than our respec- 
tive fears. America, it is true, has the raw ma- 
terial of power growing up around her to an al- 
most supernatural extent. ‘The national feelings 
which broke out on the loss of the Chesapeake, 
| show that her spirit is in advance even of her 
j|power. It ianot the less for her interest and her 
| honour, that she should not be misled by bluster- 
jing bullies, or theoretical calculators, of whom 
every country has some to spare, respecting the 
nature of the difficulties or discontents of England. 
The time is still, we believe, far distant, when it 
would not be a gross mistake on her part to im- 
agine that war is better instrument than negotia- 


ition for the settlement of our political disputes. 


What says Mr. Rush ? ‘ Let contemporary na- 
tions lay it to their account, that England is more 
powerful now than ever she was, notwithstanding 
her debt and taxes. This knowledge should form 
an element in their foreign policy. Let them 


assure themselves, that instead of declining, she 


is advancing : that her population increases fast ; 
that she is constantly seeking new fields of enter- 
prise in other parts of the globe, and adding to 
the improvements that already cover her islands 
at home, new ones that promise to go beyond 
them in magnitude; in fine, that instead of being 
worn out, as at a distance is sometimes supposed, 
she is going a-head with the buoyant spirit and 
vigorous effort of youth. It is an observation of 
Madame de Stael, how ill England is understood 
on the continent, in spite of the little distance 
that separates her from it. How much more 
likely that nations, between whom and herself an 
ocean interposes, should fall into mistakes on the 
true nature of her power and prospects; should 
imagine their foundations to be crumbling, instead 
of steadily striking into more depth, and spread- 
ing into wider compass.’ Speaking of the sea, 
and the present character of the English navy, he 
says, ‘ England, in her next war, will accomplish 
more as against Europe upon this element, than at 
any former period. She will start, instead of ending, 
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with her supremacy completely established The 
displays of her power will be more immediate, as 
well as more formidable, than the world has be- 
fore seen.’ ‘This, to be sure, is rather a different 
account from what was sent over not many years 
ago by a predecessor, as credulous as Mr. Cooper 
could desire. ‘The premature alarmist advised 
his government to cut all connexion with us as 
decently, but as quickly as possible ; for we were 
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proposed innovations are from time to time an- 
nounced in the most didactic American discus- 
sions. One of her gravest writers, Ex-Chancellor 
Kent, anticipates, in sundry places, that America 
will probably some day see the justice and policy 
of certain rules which she is now disputing. ‘The 
period which he fixes upon for her illumination, 
(and this is said without being in the least aware 
of any thing at all unreasonable in it,) is the mo- 


ment that the scale shall chance to turn; and that 
the rules which are now regarded as so objection- 
able, shall begin to contribute to her own accom- 
modation and security. 

American shrewdness at times leads ts to sus- 
pect that the importance of a peculiar and special 
education for most departments of practical poli- 
tions at Washington are of far more consequence’ tics, (diplomacy among the number,) is overrated 
to us than the whole of our outstanding diploma-|in Europe. It is proverbial that the diplonfatic 
ey in Europe. Their substance and their temper} corps is no exceptién to the prejudices and non- 
must materially depend upon the view which oy sense which form the atmosphere and almost the 
American cabinet takes of the law of nations as! mist of every regular proféssion. ‘The spirit of a 
a science, and on its practice of it as an art. Thepconventional body would not have improved Mr. 
attention which the general subject has received,) Rush’s private journal; and the public portion of 
and the prominence given to it, are remarkable,| his memoirs is ample proof that America was not 
and very characteristic. Literary authorship is/allowed to lose any thing from an ignorance of 
not as yet a profession in Amcrica. It is a part} the mysteries of the craft. Intelligence, firmness, 
also of her positive poliey to steer clear of the af-| and straightforwardness, are a guard which no 
fairs of Europe, and to call in her diplomatic mis-| politic fencing-masters can disarm. — Violence 
sions within as small a circle as possible. A zeal,|and subtlety are the opposite besetting sins of 
therefore, on her part, and an indifference on ours,| practical diplomacy. Jefferson's temper drove 


inevitably going down. Rival interests in Eng- 
land and America are, to a considerable extent 
committed upon the novel constructions which 
American statesmen have, from the day of Ame- 
rican independence, been struggling to introduce 
into the Law of Nations; especially into the co- 
Jonial and maritime code. Our diplomatic rela- 





in any important branch of public knowledge,} him to draw too soon, with the sword’s point, the 


categorical Roman circle within which the adverse 
negotiator was to return his answer. Franklin 
and Gallatin betray more of the faulty character- 


much more in the study of international law, is a| 
fact which could scareely have been expected. 
Yet, on our side, there is nothing in English lite- 
rature and English instruction but a blank ; while| istics of the Italian school. 

America possesses a valuable course of lectures; The treaty of independence of 1783, and the 
on the law of nations, delivered in Columbia Col-| peace of Ghent of 1814, had left the principal 
lege by Ex-Chancellor Kent, as its Law Professor ;) points of difference between England and America 
826, on! as unsettled as ever. Some of them were the sub- 


and also a copious work, published in | 
ject of a diplomatic conference in 1818. Mr. 


their foreign relations, entitled ‘The diplomacy | | 
of the United States.’ | Rush gives us a summary account of these pro- 

An examination of her publications, for the) ceedings. A controversy concerning the fisheries, 
purpose of pointing out the innovations which| and concerning the boundary line eastward of the 
America is preparing, must stand over for some} Rocky Mountains, was definitively arranged. 
future day. "Maeiiibn with every wish to con-| The exclusive right to the Columbia river, and to 
gratulate humanity on the liberal view taken by | the country westward of the mountains; the claim, 
the American Government on most of the ques-/ on the part of America, to navigate the St. Law- 
tions which the law of nations and practical di-| rence to its mouth, and to carry on an unrestrict- 
plomacy embrace, there are some rather peculiar) ed trade between the United States and our West 
exceptions. Their liberality is usually reduced| Indian Colonies; these, together with every sin- 
to ate narrow limits on the points where it has! gle point in dispute between belligerents and neu- 
been the immediate interest of America to be nar-| trals, were brought to no more satisfactory con- 
ens The very same —— er has ree | clusion, than that of being hushed up ne the mo- 
urged at one moment as conclusive when in their) ment. America evidentty considers that tempo- 
Guaie, is at the next, slurred over as not worth! rary adjustments are, ~ many instances, a 
noticing, when it turns against them. ‘Thus, we| wisest game. She expects to become, on every 
find Mr. Rush himself, (at p. $25,) insisting, in) successive settling day, better able to look to higher 
1818, that the treaty of 1783 was fundamental/terms. In this sense, with regard to territorial 
and perpetual, for the purpose of preserving Ame-| pretentions, Mr. Rush significantly observes, that 
rican rights. Afterwards, (at p 338,) he as rea-| time is for the United States the best negotiator. 
dily assumes it to be temporary, when it is his} This, in 1801, was Jefferson’s doctrine on the 
object to show that the British rights reserved in| whole range of maritime law. It is the true 
it, were abrogated by subsequent events. There; American faith. ‘If we can delay’ (writes that 
is something occasionally almost amusing in the| most intemperate of statesmen) ‘ but for a few 
mixture of force and of encroachment with which! years the necessity of vindicating the laws of na- 
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ture on the ocean, we shall be the more sure of| part of America, showed that it would be quite 


doing it with effect. The day is within my time, 
as well as yours, when we may say by what laws. 
other nations shall treat us on the sea, and we 
will say it.’ 


templated contingency ever should arrive. Is it | 
possible that two great and kindred nations have 
not sufficient sense and virtue toagree upon some 


other means for the settlement of moral and poli- | 
tical questions of this description, than the acci- | 


dent and application of brutal force? Among the 
questions which stand at present—deliberately 
set aside for the arbitrement of blood—the niain 
difficulty in the one which is by far the most ur- 
gent of them all, proceeds on the acknowledged 
faet, that an English and an American sailor are 
so alike, that there is no knowing them from each 
other. What are we to think ef humannature— 
what of the barbarity of*the@se who hold in their 
iron hands the happiness of nations,—if that sim- 
ple statement does not bring the statesmen of both 
countries, at once and instantly, to terms of com- 
promise and peace! 

The most valuable part of Mr. Rush’s volume 
is his narrative of the course which was taken, 
in the tonference of 1818, upon this subject. 
Our readers will home anticipated that we are al. 
luding to the fearful question of the impressment 
of supposed British seamen from American ves- 
scls. It is themore fearful, as in such case it 
ought to be, since, in our opinion, we are decided. 
ly in the wrong with respect both to the general 
question and the conduct of the conierence. Mr. 
Rush explains the principles which were admitted 
point which the negotiation 
miserable objection upon our 
cly went off. ‘The ter- 
e American 


on both sides; the 
reached; and the 
part, on which it ultimat 
mination is the more strange,since th 
Ministers and Lord ¢ reagh appear to have 
been equally desirous of coming to an under- 
standing. The arrangement, although revocabk 
in form, being limited to ten years, was of a na- 
ture to slide anence, and to have 
us our true interest, before we were aware. With 


w, it was proposed the natural 


into perm taught 


tiis vie Ito exclude 
born subjects and citiz 
natura 


ter party 
serving in the 
other. This was 
agreed upon. The Plenipotentia- 
agree on the mode by 
which the d to the exception should 
be identified, and on the period from which the 
operative exclusion under the treaty should begin 
torun. The reader will perceive from this state- 
ment that the negotiators differed only on the 
cases included in the exception. Lord Ripon and 
Mr. Goulburn insisted, on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, that a list of persons entitled to the excep- 


ns of cil persons 


lized excepted from s 


rine of th 


already 
public or private mar 
: . 8 
the principie 

’ Pi ‘ 
ries, however, could not 
persons ¢ niitic 


tion should be made out on both sides, and inter- | 


changed within twelve months, specifying the 
place of their birth, and the dates of their natu- 
ralization. Mr. Rush and Mr. Gallatin, on the 


It is true, the prophet of Monticello | 
widely and wildly miscalculated his political dates. 
Our shame, however, will not be less, if the con- | 


impracticable in many cases for their government 

to comply with the proposed conditions. ‘They 
submitted, therefore, that a natural born British 
subject, whose name might not appear on the 
list, should have the benefit of the exception, in 
case he should be able to produce proof of his 
having been duly naturalized prior to the ex. 
change of the ratifications of the treaty, The 
British Plenipotentiaries insisted further, that the 
benefit of naturalization for this purpose should 
not attach unless the naturalization had become 
cémplete previous to the signature of the treaty. 
The American Plenipotentiaries replied, that, ac. 
cording to their constitution, no treaty was bind- 
ing until exchange of ratjfications ; and that, con. 
sequently, it was impossible to exclude from any 
of the rights of citizens, (the right of following 
the seas among the rest,) subjects already natu- 
ralized, although between the signature and its 
exchange. It will be.observed that the objections 
pointed out by the representatites of America 
were objections of principle, such as no pains on 
their part could possibly get rid of On the other 
hand, the exception was retrospective only. It 
was to include none but persons who should be 
already naturalized when the ratifications came 
to be exchanged; and there could be no fraudu- 
lent rush made for naturalization during the in- 
terval; since, by the American law, a previous re- 
sidence for five years is an indispensable condi- 
tion. How few, therefore, under these restric- 
tions could have fraudently crept in under the 
American amendment, who would have been shut 
out by the original British propositions ; and in 
how few years, short as is a sailor's life, must 
every naturalized British seaman have disappear- 
ed from the service of the United States! 

We readily admit, that, in the present state o! 
it is very important that civilized na- 
to approximate within 

by which allegiance is 
created, suspended, or determined. In the mean- 
time, every country is entitled to use its own dis- 
cretion how far it will loose its hold on its own 
citizens. An English merchant is allowed dur- 
ing war, by domicile within a neutral ae 
to put on the character of a neutral. The clzi 
of an English sailor to serve on board a neutral 
vessel, would be no greater incensistency with, or 
limitation of, the old common law doctrine, that 
no one can Jay aside his allegiance. However, 
any modification of our general doctrine of alle- 
giance, or any emancipation of the English sea- 
man from the specific liabilities to which he is at 
present bound by the unjust anomaly of the En- 
glish law against him, is a strictly municipal 
question, to be discussed between the English 
people and their legislature alone, At the same 
'time it is clear,from a hundred reasons, that by 
far the most satisfactory way in which impress- 
ment from American vessels could possibly be set 
at rest, would be by putting an end to domestic 
|impressment from our own. The British sailor 


the world, 
tions should endeavour 


reasonable limits the rules 
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ought to be placed on a leyel with his fellow sub-|are nearly two thousand six hundred sufferers,— 
; The time is, we hope, arrived when jus-| victims of a greater outrage than one free nation 
tice will be done to the arguments in his behalf ever assumed the privilege of inflicting on ano- 
which have been already stated in this Journal, | ther;—an outrage which nonation, deserving the 
(No. 81, p. 154.) The shipowners of London, in| name of a nation, and solemnly bound to protect 
1818, condemned the practice of impressment;| its meanest members, can be expected patiently 
and other officers, besides Sir Murray Maxwell, to endure. The temptation to all this wrong is 
have long and zealously laboured for its abolition. | too trivial to be mentioned. It exists only dur- 
In the meantime—admitting that, as against the ing war. At that period the number of foreign- 
British sailor, England has a legal right to his ers in the American navy is, we believe, infinitely 
services independent of contract, wherever he may less than in our own, where (as we then suspend 
be found at present—yet it is a right which, as; the navigation acts) it has been calculated at a 
against other countries, can be only exercised in| third of the whole. The crew of the Franklin, 
subordination to their independence and their ho-| which brought over Mr. Rush, amounted to se- 
nour. The greater the probability that America| ven hundred men. The London prints would 
is getting up a schedule of unreasonable demands have it that a third of them were Englishmen. 
against us, the greater the propriety of our con-| In point of fact twenty-five only were foreigners ; 
ceding, before that evil day, such demands as she | and of the twenty-five, half belonged to other parts 
is now preferring, which are really backed by! of Europe. 
reason. It is evident, from the allegations proved! Mr. Rush ends the narrative of his umsuccess- 
by Mr. Rush on the authority of English docu-! ful negotiation on this subject as follows: ‘I look 
ments, that the right cannot be enforced against ‘back with unfeigned regret, on the failure it re- 
American vessels, except under circumstances of|‘eords. Perhaps I may be wrong, for I speak 
unavoidable irritation, and of still more gross and |‘ {rom no authority, but Iam not able to divest 
unavoidable injustice. |‘ myself of an impression that, had Lord Castle- 
A ship at sea is part of the soil of the country |‘ reagh been in London, there would not have been 
towhich it belongs. ‘To this principle a single '‘a failure. I am aware that he was kept inform- 
exception has been admitted. ‘The exception is ‘ed of the progress of the negotiation. We had 
limited within the purposes to which a ship from |‘ reason to believe that the documents were regu- 
its moveable character may be abused. Beyond ‘larly scnt on for his inspection. Still, he could 
that, the ship of a nation is as inviolable as its ‘not share in the full spirit of all that passed. He 
soil. The right of a belligerent to enter a neu- ‘had the European relations of Britain in his 
tral vessel, and search for contraband of war, has ‘hands. Iinpressment, although in truth a pri- 
no connexion with the right to enter and search ‘ mary concern, could not, at such a season, have 
for men. ‘The ordering up an American crew,'‘commanded all his thoughts. But I know how 
on an American deck, by an English lieutenant, ‘anxiously he entered into it before his departure 
cannot be a peaceable operation ; especially where ‘for Aix-la-Chapelle. He saw that the great prin- 
a mistake is so easily made, and where, when |‘ ciple of adjustment had at last been settled ; and 
once made, it is so revolting in itself, and so fatal ‘I can scarcely think that he would have allowed 
in its consequences. In point of fact, it turns out |‘ it to be foiled, by carrying too much rigour into 
that the number of British seamen whom we ‘details. It is no part of my present purpose to 
have thus regained, falls far short of the number ‘draw the character of Lord Castlereagh in his 
of Americans whom we have wrongfully carried ‘connexion with England, or Europe; but there 
off. Our newspapers would have gladly gone to ‘was this in him, which his opponents did not de- 
war for Ambrister and Arbuthnot, two British ‘ny, and history will award—an entire fearless- 
subjects, executed by General Jackson. Yet they ‘ness. He knew that a treaty relinquishing im- 
were but two men—wrong doers, and clearly ‘ pressment, no matter what the terms, would ex- 
umenable to the law by which they suffered. On ‘cite clamour in England, come when it would. 
the other hand, the two lists made out in 1891 ‘But having made up his mind to the justice and 
and 1812 of impressed Amcricans, can be but a! policy of such a treaty, he would have faced the 
small part of the American case against us.'‘ clamour.—Pp. 375-6. 
From that fraction of their case we may, how-| We trust that our present Ministers are pre- 
ever, form some opinion on the extent to which pared to take up, while peace allows us an hon. 
freemen who would be a scandal to their English ourable opportunity for doing so, this most im- 
ancestry, unless liberty was as dear as lift, must: portant question. Our Government, in 1803, had 
have writhed under our practice of impressment.! proposed to Mr. King to restrict the exercise of 
Prior to September, 1801, eleven hundred and impressment within the narrow seas. But the 
thirty-two native Ameri¢an<sailors were set at Cabinct of Lord Castlereagh went the true way 
liberty by the English government, as having to work. The right of impressment, it was agreed, 
been wrongfully impressed! On the war with should be abandoned altogether. Lord Grey 
America in 1812, another division of fourteen ought not to be left behind by Lord Castlereagh 
hundred and twenty-two native Americans, every | in statesmanlike forethought againt future evils; 
one of them having been so taken, were trans- in the exercise of considerate feelings towards 
ferred out of our men of war into our prisons!) America; or in the public spirit which has the 
This is proved from English documents. Here ‘courage to denounce the impolicy and injustice 
Museum— Vol. 23. No. 136. 2P 
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of an exceptive system, sanctioned by domestic 
prejudices alone, When policy, humanity, and 
justice, have one and all concurred thoroughly 
upon the principle, it is worse than folly to ima- 
gine that there can be any insuperable obstacles 
in the details. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


1. Le mie Prigioni. Memorie di Sirvio PE1ico, 
da Saluzzo. 8vo. Torino: 1832. 

®. Memoires de Strvio Pexico; traduits de [ 
Italien, et précédés @une Notes, Biographique, 
par A de Latour, et augmentés de Notes, par 
P. Maroncelli. 8vo. Paris: 1833. 

3.. My Imprisonments. By Stuvio Pruxico. 
Translated from the Italian, by Tuomas Ros- 
cor. 12mo. London: 1833. 


Great thoughts, it has been said, come from 
the heart. This looks at first like a delightful 


‘and too often found—to go ill together. To be 
amiable, is so far an admitted presumption against 
being great, that the same symptoms of heart-felt 
sympathy and kinship with others, which would 
pass as things of course in the case of humbler 
mortals, are hailed as splendid exceptions, when 
they happen to break forth from among the po- 
litical or the intellectual masters of our race. 
The curse of the hardness of heart by which 
thousands of Pharaohs have been blighted—a 
pleasure in carrying on the scoffer’s war against 
all generous and humane emotions, the miserable 
ambition of rising to supremacy over one’s fel- 
low-men, in order that, from a higher point, we 
may trample their moral nature deeper into the 
dirt—is an empire to which but few, whether 
in arms or in song, can venture to aspire. To 
speak only of literature :—Its more general vice 
of late has not beelt so much that it is opposed 
to the heart, as that in its ignoranee it mistakes 
what constitutes one; or, ‘busied about many 
things,’ forgets we have one. Cfiticism has, 





maxim. But, in truth, nature has dealt more|justly in the main, insisted, that a poet ought to 
kindly by us than to confine greatness to a single deal with the universal sentiments of mankind 
source. The stoutest advocates for the royalty | Father than with his own personal peculiarities. 


of the human heart should be content with its 
standing first—first in power, and first in honour 
—instead of deeming it the privilege of its birth- 
right, to stand alone. For great, read greatest. 
Even then, popular notions, on what is meant 
by greatness and by the heart, will have to un- 
dergo vast revisions and reversals; and alas for 


It might appear to have taught its lesson too 
successfully; and that most of the tuneful race 
had left off all converse with themselves, for fear 
of contracting idiosyncrasies, which their neigh- 
bours could neither follow nor understand. A 
reserved and noble mind disdaintully shrinks 
from the suspicion of setting up for sale in a shop 


our vulgar catalogues of great writers and of window its own or others’ secrets. Can this be 


great men, when the time arrives for bringing 
our principle and our example into harmony with 
each other ! 

We do not complain of the present times as 
worse in this respect than those that have gone 
before them. Quite the contrary ; and we have 
still better hopes for the time to come. It is 


the reason that so many of our novelists, in the 
extravagance of the passion, and the folly of the 
sentiments, which they substitute for the living 
reality of affections, come prepared with proof 
beforehand, that they have not taken from the 
biography of their own bosoms the prototype of 
their story? We will not call our present litera- 


melancholy, meanwhile, to observe, that the chief| ‘te heartless ; but we occasionally feel, that too 


competitors for, and awarders of, the admiration 
of mankind, proceed alike on the supposition that 
this moral canon, however qualified, is nothing 
but a flowery compliment paid our nature by 


litt'e of it either rises from, or passes into the 
heart ; and that the mass of it would be infinitely 
raised by a more stirring moral movement. 
There is no want among our writers of energy, 





hypocrites or dupes. What is the history, for|earning, argument, or fancy. What we miss 
instance, of the two individuals of our age, who |™0*t 18 what, among flowers, is missing in the 
sought most to overawe their contemporaries by ‘tulip—a sweetness of nature,—an inner soul. It 
the airs of colossal superiority—each in his own|!* 0M this invaluable property, above all others, 
way—and who succeeded most in doing so? that the peculiar influence of the fiction of Man- 


‘They seldom let a day escape without making it 
a parade and an enjoyment to outrage (the one in 
lis writings, the other by his actions and con- 
versation) what ought to be our dearest and most 
sacred feelings. ‘This was so evidently and sys- 
tematically their practice, that many superficial 
—especially many youthful—minds have fallen 
into the grievous errors of believing, that in their 
scornful misanthropy lay the elements of their 
Samson strength. It had not, however, been left 
for Napoleon or Byron to discover and take advan- 
tage, first, of the weakness of their fellow-crea- 
tures in worshipping power in all its manifesta- 
tions. Genius gentleness, the severe and the 
tender virtues, have been long thought—too long 


zoni rests. It is this which forms the strength 
land the charm of the said realities narrated in 
|the little volume before us, by his unfortunate 
}countryman, Silvio Pellico. ‘The English trans- 
lation of it has been, with great propriety, in- 
| scribed to a female* member of a family, which 
has been Jong distinguished for a flowing kind- 
ness that party polities could not narrow; and 
which gave us, in the character of Fox, a great 
example—as great, perhaps, as history can offer 
of genius grounded on the heart. 

These Memoirs contain the story of ten 
years’ imprisonment of a young man of letters, 








* The Honourable Vi-s Fox. 
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en a charge of political conspiracy against the! ther good or bad, tobe borna poet. At six years 
Emperor of Austria, in the character of sovereign old he tried his infant hand upon a tragedy 
of Lombardy. An order from government for emong the characters of Ossian. When sixteen, 
their suppression was not wanted, to convince he accompanied his twin sister, on her marriage, 
the most sceptical critic of their perfect truth. to Lyons. He was residing there very happily, 
It is unfortunate for the readers of translations when the perusal of ‘Il Carne dei Sepoleri,’ whic): 
that the truth of original impressions is nowhere Foscolo had just published, inspired anew his 
more strongly marked than in the difficulty of youthful imagination. In a few days he had re- 
translating works of great simplicity and feeling. crossed the Alps, and rejoined his family at Mi- 
The difficulty is one, which neither Mr Roscoe lan; at that time the intellectual capital of Italy, 
nor M. de Latour have on this occasion overcome. On the restoration, his family returned to Turin, 
A good preliminary view of the present condition but Pellico was tempted to remain. He had be- 
of Italian politics is prefixed to the English trans- come at once friend and tutor in the families, 
lation. An Englishman will see there the na- first of the Count Briche, and afterwards of Count 
ture of the cause in which Pellico was suspected Porro. The latter excellent nobleman,—mild, 
of being engaged. Before we accompany him virtuous, and munificent,—was, together with the 
through the recital of his punishment, it is right still more unfortunate Confalonieri, the eentre of 
that we should thus have the means of comparing a generous and gifted circle, where the elements 
the quality of the punishment with that of the of the moral and intellectual regeneration of their 
imputed crime. His friend and fellow-prisoner country were rapidly and deeply forming. _ In 
Piero Maroncelli, has added a few details to the that circle Pellico occupied an honourable place. 
French translation respecting the several indi- Monti and Foscolo, agreeing in little else, agreed 
viduals whose names incidentally -ccur, and M. ina flattering encouragement of his talents. Ne- 
de Latour has contributed a biographical and lite- vertheless, his modesty and respect for the public 
rary notice of Pellico himself. were so great, and so much did he value the en- 

Europe has a deeper interest than mere curi- joyment above the vanity of a poet, that his tra- 
osity in learning what are the character and pur- gedy of ‘ Francesca di Rimini,’ (since the delight 
suits of men whom the Austrian government ei- of Italy,) an:! his translation of ‘ Manfred,’ were 
ther makes or assumes to be such fatal enemies, first published by his friend Lodivico de Bréme, 
that it feels justified in opening with them an ac- and without his consent, in 1819. dn the same 
count, at which human nature shudders. Wedo manner, Count Porro, having subsequently pro- 
not want any favour to be shown to treason as cured, through his children, the manuscript of 
being, in many cases, the gentleman’s crime. ‘ Eufemio di Messina,’ privately printed it at Nova- 
Its distinction is in the fact, that it often, like ra,and presented the author with a copy on his 
heresy, is grounded on opinion, and may be no- birthday. It is the peculiar praise of men of 
thing more than the crime of loving truth, and rank in Italy to have been zealous in the encou- 
seeking the happiness of mankind. It is not to ragement of the finearts. Porro and Confalonie- 
be expected, that arbitrary governments de facto ri took the lead also in more novel experiments 
will recognise the new de jure title of patriot re-| for their country’s honour. In partnership with 
formers. What might be expected, is, that an) Alexander Visconti, they built the first steam-boat 
equitable cousideration should be extended to- seen in Italy. The colleagues ef Count Arriva- 
wards circu.nstances and persons, and that the bene,—since so weil known by his work ‘On the 
nature of the alleged injury and of the pencil Societies of Public Beneficence in London,’—they 
sanction should be put into some sort of moral established schools of mutual instruction in the 
harmony with each other. Whatever may be! principal towns. It was in Porro’s house that the 
the view with which punishment is inflicted—' celebrated bit short-lived Journal, with the friend. 
resentment which we ought not, expiation which ly title of the ‘Conciliator,’ was first set up. The 
we cannot, or prevention, which in some degree suggestion was Pellico’s. He was appointed sec- 
we are able, to superintend—M. Guizot has de-| retary. Its supporters were the leading lights of 
monstrated that capital punishments are wholly | Italy—Romagnosi, Gioja, Botta, and Manzoni, 
unjustifiable in the case of political offences The censorship, which soon left its conductors no 
grounded upon opinion. There is worse than alternative but to stop, must have vibrated through 
wicked mockery in the mitigation by which the) the circle as a warning of a far heavier and close- 
injustice of that original sentence is commuted ly impending danger. Towards the close of the 
into the atrocities of lingering torment. Those) year 1820, the thunderbolt of power broke in 
imperial tragedies, of which Spielberg is, as it} among them. Some were providentially protect- 
were, the private theatre, are a hundred times| ed by their extreme political prudence ; others, as 
more cruel than any thing which impatient) Porro and Arrivabene, saved themselves by flight; 
savages have yet been able to combine in the) the rest were apprehended. They were confined 
way of torture and of death. on suspicion, first in the Saint Margaret at Mi- 

Pellico was born in Piedmont, about 1784, in|lan;—a prison much worse constructed under 
that fortunate and happy middle class, which is| the additions made by the Emperor of Austria in 
the most favourable position for the virtues, and| 1821, than the old prisons of Venice. To these 
especially for the most delightful part of them— last they seem afterwards to have been usually 
family affection. He had the fortune, too, whe-' transferred for trial. Thence they were trans- 
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walk, and the pressure of which will not let them 
sleep—sickening at the smell of food so uneata. 
ble that the famished cannot taste it—fainting 
under the indirect assassination of a sunless at. 
mosphere, and a slow starvation—perishing from 
the heart's longings after friends to whom they 
may never write, after parents from whom and of 
whom they must never hear—supporting each 
other by manly and religious hopes against des. 
perate temptations to self-destruction—the objects 
of silent and tremulous compassion to even the 
lowest ministers of abused justice—to all, but to 
him, who alone had the power of relieving them? 


ported, after sentence, to the fortresses of Lubiana 
or Spielberg, according to the duration of their 
imprisonment. Spielberg is already damned to 
historical infamy as certainly as the Bastile. The 
tortures endured there by Pellico, Maroncelli, and 
Confalonieri, are crimes against reason and hu- 
manity, which it would be treason towards our 
nature to forget. ‘“Nine-tenths of whatever pain 
can be justified in punishment is gained by its 
notoriety. The sentences, such as they were 
really executed, ought to have been at once read 
out openly in the square of Venice. Mutilation 
of a limb would then have been part of the visible 
judgment passed on Maroncelli. Count Roboni,| ‘The Emperor is one of those amiable sort of 
and Antonio Villa would be known to have been | persons who pats children on the head when he 
doomed to die by a hunger less quick and more | meets them out a-walking, and who has establish. 
painful than Ugolino’s. The Lombard nation jed among his Austrian subjects a reputation for 
would have felt through its every pulse, in the | good-nature, which the ordinary kingcraft of ge- 
agony of Confalonieri, writhing for six months |neralized political ambition has not been thought 
together on his miserable pallet, the penalty |sufficiently personal to belie. ‘There is a stupid 
which Austria exacts from the friends of Lom- constitutional good-nature which is‘no more me. 
bard freedom. |ritorious than the good-nature of a drunken man. 

Pellico asks himself in the preface why he has |The individual horrors of Spielberg are a differ- 





written the present memoirs. Every page bears 


upon the face of it, the testimony which Lord 
Brooke gave for his friend Sir Philip Sydney. 
*The truth is, his end was not writing, even 
‘while he wrote, nor his knowledge moulded for 


jent, and we fear a personal affair. The women 
jof Vienna, who came round the carriages of Pel- 
\lico and Maroncelli, told them to be of good cheer. 
‘Our Emperor is so good—he will never leave 
|‘ you long at Spielberg; we are sure our Franz 


If Franz did remember 
Po- 
‘others, not in words and opinion, but in life and |lities are of course excluded from so ticklish a 
Some of his readers, it subject as the present volume, printed at the Tu- 
There can be, however, only one im- 


‘tables and schools; but his wit and understand- | will remember you.’ 
*ing bent upon his heart, to make himself and |them at all, so much the worse for Franz. 


‘action, good and great.’ 
may be hoped, will also ask themselves, how they | rin press. 
_ ean turn the perusal of his narrative to the best | pression left upon its readers; that is, that the 
account. The person who might profit by it| Emperor does not want to read it to become ac- 
most, is undoubtedly the Emperor of Austria |quainted with the worst part of its contents. The 
himself. Will his satellites let him see it? The | positiveness of the regulations by which the offi- 
minds of kings are often kept by those about /cers on the spot were frightened from the com- 
them in a thraldom more degrading even than the | monest acts of humanity,—the constant reference 
fetters of Spielberg. We spoil them, and then|to Vienna for the slightest mitigations which 
blame them for being spoiled. It is the curse of |might be required by the necessities of a dying 
greatness to be attended by slaves, who not only jman,—such as permission to hear mass, or to 
take their humour for a warrant, but who studi |have a leg cut off—special commissioners sent 
ously fence them in from the discipline and emo-|down to report upon the condition of the prison ; 
tions, in which every one else obtains his best se-|occasional direct messages from the Emperor 
When Pellico and Maroncelli | himself—all countenance the general belief that 
Spielberg was kept as a kind of State Menagerie 
their way to Italy. ‘They were taken by the Com-/which the Emperor personally superintended. If 
missary of Police, who had them in charge, to|the Emperor has a heart, this is a book to break 
the gardens at Schonbrunn. The Emperor acci- jit. If he has a conscience, the best penance and 
dentally appeared. ‘The loyal servant made them |reparation he now can make is to throw open the 
stand aside, lest his Imperial master should be |prison doors of ‘the Leads’ of Venice (di tanti 
saddened at the sight of their wasted persons! |che giaceona !) ; to set free as many of the hun- 
Have Metternich and the Aulic Chamber allowed | dred, as are still alive, whom Pellico left at San 
him to be enlightened, as well as saddened, by | Michele ; and to return the noble Confalonieri, 
the sight of these high-minded and deeply affect-|Zucchi, and other Italian patriots, even now in- 
ing Memoirs? Does he now know the merit, the |careerated at Spielberg, to their Italian home. It 
goodness, the piety, of which he has been made would redeem his character with the present and 
the gaoler? Has he been enabled to measure the | future ages, were he to consider further, how great 
full extent of the barbarous injuries of which God |is the presumption which disinterested martyrs 
will one day make himself the avenger? Are his | raise in favour of their persecuted cause. Is there 
dreams never haunted by the vision of tite scho-|none to teach him that a government which once 
are and gentlemen of Italy, working in prison | puts itself at issue with the rising intelligence and 
clothes in their Moravian dungeon,—bent down | virtue of a nation stakes its temporary safety on 
by chains under whose weight they are unable to a collision where victory is disgrace? Is there no- 


curity for virtue. 
were released, they passed through Vienna on 
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body who can elevate him high enough to feel| sentinels and turnkeys a thousand times nobler 
that a land which is the mother of such spirits,| than the sovereigns whom they have the misfor- 
must be worthy of a better fate? tune to represent, we pray never to forget. 

It is so easy to be generous at the charge of} It is not wonderful that the courage, and pa- 
others, that we all are patriots for former ages|tience, and faith of Pellico should occasionally 
and in distant lands. While traversing the crisis| have relapsed to our vulgar level; but it is won- 
of our Stuart-struggle, none is now so base, but| derful that, with the prospect before him of a life 
that he finds himself in gaol with Hampden, | far worse than a ten years’ death-bed, he should 
pines away with Elliot in his prison-chamber, and | so soon have taken up the true position ; and have 
bows his neck upon, the scaffold with Russell and | looked out with a firm trust and steady eye on 
with Sydney ? Had the sins of our fathers doom. | the right support, whether for life or death, which 
ed us to be born in Italy, we often think what) rose up on him from between his prison-bars. At 
would have been our courage and our fate. Here, a time and place, when every thing else failed him, 
also, at least in imagination and in feeling, we| virtuous sympathy and religious hopes became 
range ourselves, side by side, with her virtuous/his only consolation. He vowed, that in case he 
citizens. Steadfast to the cause of good et ever should return into the world, he would not 
ment and of truth, we follow the men, who, look-| be ashamed of bearing witness what was The 
ing forwards to the independence of their coun-| Book which alone in his necessities breathed 
try and to the happiness of future generations,|around him protection and repose. He proved 
dared boldly to put to hazard all on earth belong-!| the whole truth of St. Augustin’s declaration. In 
ing to themselves. They failed! In the wander-| Cicero and Plato, and such other writers, ‘1 meet 
ings of their exile, in the living sepulchre of their ‘with many things wittily said, and things that 
dungeons, what can we do but feel as if we were|‘ have a manifest tendency to move the passions ; 
reading our own story in the persons of better | ‘but in none of them do I find these words, Come 
men? Instead of this beautiful world which God |‘ unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
has given us—instead of useful duties, inter-|‘and I will give you rest.’ 
changed affections, an enlarging sphere of bright-| ‘The author, in giving us this Journal, has not 
ening prospects—all the love, the promise, and| returned to life and liberty in vain. He has kept 
the poetry of life—to what a crisis have they been | his vow. On the one hand, we do not fear that 
called! Every thing lost in one fatal moment.) he will enslave himself to the mere pursuits of this 





Were we to live a thousand years, we should -) world, where, as on a child’s rocking-horse, we 


ter a prison walls with very altered feelings from | move to and fro, yet make no progress. His 
those of a mere spectator, since we have kept | thoughts and feelings have been too long concen- 
company with Pellico. We have mounted with) trated on one overw helming consideration, that he 
him on his chair and table, to peer down from the} should now desire to write his name on water, or 
lattice-bars on the dome of St. Mark, the glitter-| trifle in making there the brief and glittering 
ing cupolas, and the Lagune. We have clung | circles which he well knows spread only on the 
with him to his grated windows for a glimpse of| surface, and widen into nothing. Religion, once 
nature, and for something to look like the smile! | brought to bear on the heart, raises our intellec- 
of God, while dawn was breaking over the Valley | tual and moral being. It gives to man the style 
of Brunn upon his silent prayers. We have and character of a creature who has been living 
brooded with him through ten long years of aso-| with a nobler race. On the other hand, restored 
litude so intense, that the step of the tarnkey was) to the world, he must remember that he has to 
a pleasure, the whisper of a neighbouring ome live in it and for it. He must resume the gene- 
er a blessing, and the sound of an Italian air from! rous interests and the varied motives to active 
a distant dungeon an event. We have shared in| usefulness, so long necessarily suspended. He 
all the Huctuations of his hopes and fears—in the| must pick up and connect again the threads of 
spectral terrors of his nights, in the day-dreams| life, which have been broken for a time by a ter- 
" of his family affections: we thrilled with him at  rible misfortune. We rejoice to sec, in three re- 
his glimpse of Gioja, at his chance embrace of cent Tragedies, the first fruits of his liberated 
Oroboni, and, above all, at his overflowing testi-| muse, that he has re-entered on his honourable 
mony to the nobleness with which human nature,' career. They are dedicated, in the highest sense 
when cold and forsaken in the hearts of kings! of the word, to his parents. ‘They are, perhaps, 
and sycophants, yet vindicated its rights, in a/ not the less calculated to answer the moral pur- 
thousand other bosoms, to our confidence and| pose in which thsy are conceived, that the touch- 
love, Streams of moral lustre and heavenly cha-| es of beauty in them are more remarkable than 
rity broke in, and lightened the darkness most,! strokes of strength; and that the ereative spirit 
where the monotony of self shness, and the servile| of his imagination (is that the effect of all that he 
drudgery ofa long acquaintance with, and ministry | has gone through ?) appears to be merged in the 
on the wretched, were mos‘ likely to have trod. | sensibility of his heart. 

den out the germ of every tender feeling. The} Sorrow is an ancient and universal sehool. If 
characters of the dumb boy, and of Maddalene at| Job is the most sublime, Pellico is among the 
Milan, of Angiola at Venice, and of Schiller in} most touching of its disciples. There might easily 
Spielberg, belong to scenes, which, in honour —_ what the world would call a cleverer book than 
childhood, of woman, of the virtue which makes) this, which we haye so carnestly recommended, 
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"There can be none more beautiful, none more use- 
ful. It is a cup of water for the weary who are 
fainting by the way-side. It is the gentle voice 
‘of peace and charity, which, here and hereafter, 
is of better worth than all the warring words of 
our contentious wisdom. The uses of resent- 
ment, so well explained by Butler and by Chal- 
mers, find, at the same time, in its pages a guide 
and guarantee for the rectitude of our indignant 
feelings. How its reader must hate oppression! 
thow he must despise himself for the thoughts 
which he has been wasting on his own petty 
troubles, and still more frivolous enjoyments ! how 
must his spirit wander round the walls of Spiel- 
berg, and sigh that he cannot, like Richard's 
Minstrel, convey to its noble victims the consola- 


The Praise of Debt. 


yet maintains upon opinion is a remarkable ex. 
ample of the obstinacy of error, notwithstanding 
the plainest lessons of experience. 

The debtor has the sympathies of mankind. 
He is seldom spoken of but with expressions of 
tenderness and compassion—*“the poor debtor!” 
the “unfortunate debtor!” 

On the other hand, “harsh” and “hard-heart. 
ed” are the epithets alloted to the creditor. Who 
ever heard the “poor creditoy,” the “ unfortunate 
creditor” spoken of? No, the creditor never be- 
comes the object of pity, until he passes into the 
debtor class. A creditor may be ruined by the 
poor debtor; but it is not until he becomes un 
able to pay his own debts that he begins to be 
| compassionated. 





tion at least of sympathy, if not yet the gladsome| A debtor is a man of mark. Many eyes are 
tidings of a speedier deliver than death! A cloud,| fixed upon him; many have interest in his well- 
from which more than infamy must, sooner or| being ; his movements are of concern ; he cannot 
ater burst, has gathered over those fatal dun.| disappear unhceded ; his name is in rhany mouths ; 
geons. In the meanwhile, it is some relief to| his name is upon many books; he is a man of 
know, that the mind is its own palace; that,| note—of promissory note; he fills the speculation 
chained down where sunbeam never reaches, he} of many minds; men conjecture about Lim, won- 
who has li¢ht in his clear bosom,‘ may sit i’ th’| der shout him, wonder and conjecture whether 
centre and enjoy bright day,’-—a day which em-| he will pay. He is a man of consequence, for 
perors cannot shut out from the cells of even | foe} many are running afler him. His door 
ravia or Venice! Thanks be to God! the prison | thronged with duns. He is inquired after every 
of patriotism and virtue can be made but half «| hour of the day. He is in the Court of Request, 
prison. An angel descends into its depths of mi-| the Court of Conscience, in every court of his dis- 
sory, and walks through the fiery furnace with) trict. But be is not as the courtier, servilely sv- 
“pirits sainted by affliction. An exemplification, ing; no, he is perpetually sued. Judges hear of 
like the present, of the means by which religion! him, know of him; his name in the Courts is as 
(ransmutes the greatest sorrow into the greatest | the Duke of Devonshire’s in the Court news. 
joy, has the glory of co-operating with God's} Every meal that he swallows, every coat he puts 
highest and most secret purposes. It teaches us| on his back, every pound he borrows, appears be- 
how out of evil He brings forth good ;—good te the country in some formal document. 


is 


| fore 
the sufferer himself, good to all, who take duly to| Campare his notoriety with the obscure lot of the 
their own hearts the sufferings of others. But! creditor, of the man who has nothing but claims 
woe to those through whom the evil cometh! No| on the world; a landlord or fundholder, or some 
nks to them that there cre minds which, in| such disagreeable hard character. 
suffering all things, not only have suffered no-| The man who pays his way is unknown in 
hing, but can answer, ‘it is good for us to have} his neighbourhood. You shall ask the milkman 
een here ?—in whom the crushing step of ty-|at his door, and he shall not be known by his 
vanny brings out the strength and sweetness, not | Score. You shall ask the butcher where Mr. 
» bitterness of their nature; and who are bless-| Payall lives, and he shall tell you that he knows 
ed enough to find that there is a fountain of sur-| no such name, for it is not in his bocks, You 
massing comfort, which, alas! human weakness} shall ask the baker, and he shall tell you thi: 
-cldom reaches, but by passing through the vak there is no such person in the neighbourhood. 
People that have his money fast in their pockets 
| shall have no thought of his person or appella- 
|tion. lis house only is known,—No. 31 is good 
|pay; No. 3i is ready money; not a serap of po- 
| per is ever mede out for No. 31. Itis an anony- 
‘mous house; its owner pays his way to obseu- 
Det is of the very highest antiquity. The lrity. No one knows any thing about him, or 
ist debt in the history of man is the debt of na- } heeds his moveinents. ir a carricge be seen at 
c, and the first instinct is to put off the pay-| his door, the neighbourhood is not full of concern 


be goiug to run away. Ifa package be 
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TUE PRAISE OF DEBT. 
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went of it to the last moment. Many perscns,} lest he 


“ 
t 


it will be observed, following the natural proce 
dure, would die before they would psy their 
ic bts. 

Society is composed of two classes, debter: | 
and ereditors. ‘The creditor class has been erro-} 
=cously supposed the more enviable. 
“here a gyeater misconception; and the hold it! 


Never wa: | 


moved from his house, a score of boys are net 
employed to watch « hether it be carried to the 
pawnbroker, Mr. Payal! fills no place in the 
public mind; no one has any hopes or fears about 
him. 

Bring all things to te test of experiment. 
Many a man who has fir ycars rejciced in credit 
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‘has fallen into debt, and never emerged from it;|See who are the fools then. You know them by 
but few indeed that have ever tried debt have re-|their long faces. You may say, as one of them 
turned to credit. The practice is extending,! goes by in an agony of apprehension, there is a 
though the opinion is not yet shaped to it. In-| stupid fellow who has fancied himself rich, be- 
deed, the example of national debt, or the whole | cause he had fifty thousand p ds in % 
nation inextricably in debt, expresses the aggre- |The history of the last ten years has taught the 
gate custom. }moral, Spend and regale. Whatever is laid up 
Here, too, the sentiment so extensively pre-| beyond the present hour is put in jeopardy ; there 
vailing, and so little understood, comes into ope- lis no certainty but in instant enjoyment; there 
ration. The national creditor is seldom thought |is no security but in living as fast as the world. 
of or spoken of but with grudging and repug-|'The age of movement has a prodigious tendency 
nance. His debtors claim all consideration, and|to outrun the constable. Look at school-boys 
allow him none. The national creditor stands| sharing a plum-cake: the knowing ones eat as 
clear from all the sympathies; no one thinks of] for a race, but a stupid fellow saves his portion, 
the national creditor’s wife and children, and |—just nibbles a bit, and “keeps the rest for an- 
pleasant home. No one pictures the ruin that a|other time.” Most provident blockhead! The 
breach of faith would bring upon them. “ The | others when they have gobbled up their shares, set 
landlord,” says Sir W. Ingilby, “lives in a lodg-| upon him, plunder him, and thrash him for cry- 
ing with his old woman and hiscat.”. Who will, ing out. ‘This is the world illustrated. Men, 
hesitate to consent to the robbery of a man who according to custom, abstain, and save for spoil- 
lives with an old woman and a cat? ‘Turn thejers. Before the names of “depreeiation” and 
old woman into a wife, the cat into a child, and |“ equitable adjustment” were heard, there might 
the lodging into the humble tenement wth all | be some reason in the practice, but now it denotes 
the decorums of the love of order, the pride in| the darkest blindness. ‘The prudent men of the 
neatness; and imagine confiscation sweeping off! present time, are the men indebt. The tendency 
all the little gracings of slender circumstances,| being to sacrifice creditors to debtors, and the 
and the national creditor might be compassion-|debting interest (as it may now be called) acquir- 
ated; but these things cannot be imagined of the | ing daily new strength, every one is in haste to 
genus, creditor. ‘The creditor always figures in| get into the favoured class. In any case, the debt- 
the fancy as a sour single man with grizzled|ing men is safe. He has put his enjoyments be- 
hair, a scowling countenance, and a peremptory | hind him—they are safe—no turns of fortune can 
air, who lives ina dark apartment with musty |disturb them. The substance he has eaten upis 
deeds about him, and an iron safe as impenctra-| irrecoverable. The future cannot trouble his 
Ble as his heart, grubbing together what he does} past. He has nothing to apprehend. He has 
not enjoy, and that there is no one about him to| anticipated more than furtune would ever have 
enjoy. ‘The debtor, on the other hand, is always! granted him. He has tricked fortune; and his 
pictured with a wife and six fair-haired daughters, | creditors—bah! who fecls for creditors? What 
bound together in affeetion and misery, full of|are creditors ?—landlords, lodgers with old wo- 
sensibility, and suffering without a fault. |men and cats—a pitiless and unpitiable tribe,— 
The creditor, it is never doubted, thrives with-| all griping extortioners, who would hold the 
out a merit. He has no wile and children to,“ poor debtor” to unequitable agreements. What 
pity. No one ever thinks it desirable that he|would become of the debting world, if it did not 
should have the means of living. He is a brute | steal a march upon this rapacious class? Observe 
for insisting that he must receive in order to pay.|how the tender sympathies of people incline 
It is not in the imagination of man to conceive |them to any scheme for sacrificing it. 
that the creditor has demands upon him whieh | 
must be satisfied; and that what he must do to 
others, others must do to him. A creditor is a 
personification of exaction. He is supposed to} From the Same. 
be always taking in, and never giving out. j 
It is this state of sentiment which accounts} UTILITY OF ECONOMICAL MISSIONS. 
for the public disposition to the plunder of eredi- | 
tors. Any scheme for pillaging creditors finds | It is rare indeed that we can speak of either 
favour in our generation. Creditors will be hap-| the wisdom or the success of anything undertaken 
py if they escape the fate of the Jews of old. |by the whig ministers; and therefore it is with 
People idly fancy that the possession of riches | peculiar satisfaction that we notice one proceed. 
is desirable. What blindness! Spend and re-|ing of theirs, which has been distinguished by 
gale. Save a shilling, and you lay it by for a/ both wisdom and success. Our neighbours, the 
thief. ‘The prudent men are the men that live| French, with all their general intelligence, have 
beyond their means. Happen what may, they | always been sadly ignorant of political economy, 
are safe. ‘They have taken time by the forelock;|and as conceited as they were ignorant. No 
they have anticipated fortune. “The wealthy | country ever so abounded with prohibitions, re- 
fool with gold in store,” has only denied himself) strictions, and high custom-house duties on for. 
so much enjoyment. which another will seize sien articles, for the protection of native industry. 
his expense. Look at these people in a panic. Jideed, French industry was so well protected, 
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that it was almost destroyed. It was like a child, 
so abundantly swathed with warm flannel, as to 





Utility of Economical Missions. 





introduced, finds a thousand allies in the imagi- 
nativeness and enthusiasm of the French people. 


be in danger of suffocation. Every branch of| The sentiments of the country press have been 


trade had its protection; that is, its power of mak- 
ing the other trades pay more than the natural 
price of the article. To see that this was in re- 
ality a system of mutual pillage, rather than mu- 
tual protection, a mere feeding out of each other’s 
dish, instead of their own, necessarily accompa- 
nied with grievous waste, was an effort beyond 
French clear-sightedness in matters economic. 
The system produced its natural results; but no 
man ascribed the disastrous state of trade to the 


responded to with great ability by the newspapers 
of the capital. We have seen articles in the 
Constitutional, Courrier, National, Journal du 
Commerce, Moniteur de Commerce, Bon Sens, and 
other Parisian newspapers, full of benevolence 
and of wisdom. ‘They concur in the declaration 
that the times of jealousy, and strife, and hatred, 
are passing away ; that the interests of free nations 
are everywhere the same; that the best and the 
strongest alliance is the alliance which is reared 





system. Nor were the French alone in their!on mutual benefits. They anticipate, with elo- 
blindness. We Britons can only boast of seeing }quent delight, a union with England, founded on 
the error of our own ways and theirs a little}a common prosperity. Such anticipations we 
sooner than they. After the war of armies ter- [meet with cordial gratulations.” In these 4 
minated, a war of revenue officers succeeded to | lations we fervently join. 

it; eustom-houses took the place of castles, and| When such is the good effect of one mission 
ships of war gave way to revenue-cutters. Along |of this sort, there should be more of such mis- 
our coast, a strong force, under the denomination |sions. Why not keep Dr. Bowering employed 
of the preventive service, still keeps as vigilant a|constantly in this way? We will venture to say 
watch to protect us from an invasion of French |that few men have been the means of doing as 
wines and brandy, as ever was maintained to | much good in their whole life as he has accom- 
prevent the landing of French flat-bottomed boats. | plished in the course of little more than a year. 
But our government has been the first to see the | There is employment in the dissemination of eco- 
folly of this course, which is one item in the ac-|nomical truth, for many Dr. Bowrings, if we had 
count of their merit. Seeing the evil, they resolved |them. Not a few might advantageously be em- 
to endeavour to get it cured ; which is item second, | ployed at home. Although the light of economi- 
in the same account. (We are anxious to make |cal science has broken in upon this country, how 
the most of any good they do.) Seeing the evil,| many dark places yet remain! Even among the 
and resolving to attempt its cure, they hit upon conductors of the public press, how many do we 
the very best means of effecting their purpose : | yet find raving against free trade as the cause of 
item No. III. Seeing the evil, resolving to at- ‘all the distress of the country! Part of the fudge 
tempt its cure, and choosing the best means of |written against free trade is no doubt so much 
effecting their purpose, ministers selected the {lying doctrine, paid for in some shape or other by 
man, of all others, most adapted to secure the |the monopolists whose interests are defended ; 


success of their scheme: item fourth. And here 
the merit (which has not been small) of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers in this matter ends, and 7 
Bowring’s begins. 





but more of it proceeds from sheer ignorance, 
united to presumption. A few conversations with 
such a man as Dr. Bowring, from whom it is no 
humiliation to take a lesson, and whose kindly 


For above 2 year, Dr. Bowring and an asso-| disposition, frank courteousness of manner, and 
ciate (Mr. Villiers) have been engaged in the task |ardent enthusiasm for the good of mankind, make 
of convincing the French nation of the impolicy |even kings listen to radical doctrines without of- 
of the restrictions on their trade with this coun. |fence—would soon convince the honest portion 
try. The result has been most satisfactory. Wel|of our editors of their ignorance, destroy their 
copy from the Examiner, a paper distinguished | conceit, and open their minds ta the truth. Some 
for its accurnte knowledge of French affairs. | part of Dr. Bowring’s enthusiasm and benevolence 

“ Dr. Bowring has lately visited the principal |could not fail to be communicated along with his 
markets and ports of France, for the purpose of |knowledge. Then, while laying siege to the 
ascertaining the wants and opinions of the great! prejudices of editors in private, Dr. Bowring 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural in- | might give a short course of lectures on the prin- 
terests of France; and, to judge from the uni-|ciples of economic science, to the public of our 


versal expression of the departmental newspapers, 
the removal of commercial restrictions and pro- 
hibitions in France would be welcomed by the 
community at large. At Bordeaux, La Rochelle, 
Nantes, throughout Britanny and Normandy, the | 
newspapers of all parties concur in the declara- | 
tion,-that the experiments of the prohibitionists 
have failed, and that the popular interests demand 
liberty of commerce as the groundwork of future 
legislation. ‘There i no try in the world) 
where truth penetra’es so easily, and travels so| 
rapidly, as in France. A sound philosophy, once | 





| great commercial towns. 


Nothing would tend more to enlighten the 
public mind than lectures on politics and political 
economy, by men of eloquence and mastery over 
these subjects. During the approaching parlia- 
mentary recess, we wish that several of our popv- 
lar members of parliament would make their 
rounds among the principal towns, and promul- 
gate those truths among the people that have 
fallen upon ears open only to prejudice or self- 
jinterest in St. Stephen's. Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Buck- 
ingham, and other members, who have been far 
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too seldom heard in the house, might thus employ 
some months, to their own advantage, as well as 
to that of the public. And we have no wish that 
this mode of communicating public instruction 
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state medicines, as of state torture, there has been 
always more than enough. It is difficult to say, 
whether protections and monopolies, or taxes, 
have been more injurious to the people. 










































should be confined to teachers of radical doctrines. 
If our tory orators think they can find fit audiences 
among the people of England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land, discourses upon the divine right of kings, 
passive obedience to the powers that be, the ad- 
vantages of monopolies, of a national church, of 
tithes, of taxes on industry, of negro slavery, &c. 
by all means let them not hide their candle under 
a bushel, but promulgate these doctrines with all 
their might, for the good of mankind and their 
own glory. Nor be our good friends, the whigs, 





From Tait'’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
THE EUROREAN MOVEMENT. 


Tue Caniner Annvat Recister ror 1832. Lon- 
don: Washbourne. 





We have just been revising our thoughts on 





on 
ve silent, as those who cannot render a reason for|the bygone year, by help of the instructive and 
u- the faith that is in them. Their lectures would | elegant little work, the title of which is prefixed. 
at least be excellent exercises of the understand-| It was a year, not so much of active as uneasy 
yn ing; inasmuch as the general principles of the | preparation ; the two great Western nations have 
is- 4 radicals would require to be reconciled by them; manifestly been pushing on; and they and the 
ed with the practice of the tories, if their own theo-; combined despots have stood right in front, hos- 
1y ries and practice are to have any consistency.| tile, avowedly hostile, but still limiting their ope- 
as As in the recent case of Messrs. Borthwick and rations to system of counter-manauvring. 
> Thompson, the champions of negro slavery and| ‘The tactics of the opposing parties were very 
r. liberty, who lectured in the same towns, and oc-| clearly and very amusingly brought by the ques- 
O- casionally did battle for their respective causes in| tion of Belgian arrangements; and although we 
d presence of large assemblies of interested auditors, | ‘vere amongst those who could have desired the 
1- —a tory, a whig, and a radical, might travel to. | adoption, by the western powers, of policy more 
i- gether in the sume sort of harmonious ‘ellowship,| open and manly, and less savouring, in not a 
Vv as the “wonderful animals” in one of Womb.-| ew respects, of the vile and small trickery of the 
e well’s menagerie wagons; and make a tour of the | ancient and venerable science of Diplomacy,—a 
e principal towns. Many of those who came for | science now professed to perfection but by mis- 
if amusement would go away convinced or con-| tresses, lackeys, and court-barbers;—we yet re- 
e firmed by one or other of the orators. The lec-/joice to acknowledge in the result, an advance. 
h ture would be repeated to the wife and children | ment of the authority of liberty, and correspond. 
v at home, and to all visiters for the next three or| ing retirement of those families of owls and rep- 
$ four weeks; so that as sure as the truth is elicit-| tiles who scream, and tremble, and hurry to the 
. ed by conflicting doctrines, the truth of toryism, deep forests when the horizon reddens and pro- 
1 whigism, or radicalism, in whichever of these; mises the morn, To understand the apparently 
) isms truth imay be found, would take root, spread | disproportionate atteution lavished on the con- 
j its branches, and scatter its secd over all the land.| cerns of this trifling country, it is necessary to 
i Other benefits would arise from this peripatetic! refer to the European situation of France, and 
, mode of teaching. ‘The teachers themselves the importance of Belgium in respect of the se- 
4 would learn something which it much imports | curity of her territcries. Confined as we are 
them and their parties to know. During the ap-/ Within our seas, and being besides sufficiently 
plication of the torture, a surgeon stood by, with | unable, and personally disagreeab.e to the sub- 


his hand upon the patient’s pulse, to sce that the | jects of foreign states—who, almost to a man, 
rack should not strain the miserable wretch be-j hate us with the thorough hatred bestowed of old 
yond the farthest point to which human suffering; by starving mobs upon forestallers—the despotic 
can go without producing death: in like manner | powers apprehend little irom our example; and 


it would be well if our rulers would cause a care- 
ful watch to be kept over the effects of their in. 
struments of taxation, that the inflictions may not 
exceed the strength of the racked sufferers. Even 
when the relief of the distressed people is the ob- 
ject of legislation, and not a farther application 
of the taxing engines, it is wise to keep an eye 
on the effects of state medicines administered 
with kindly interest. In administering medicine, 
no less than in inflicting the rack, it is necessary 
to watch the indications afforded by the looks and 
pulse of the patient. The part of state physician 
might be enacted by the peripatetic lecturers; 
who might report, when the people had as much 
#axation or protection as they could bear. oF 



























in truth, up to a recent period, they had little to 
apprehend from the practical workings of our 
constitution. France, however, occupies a very 
different place ; and she does not care to conceal 
that her attitude is to be menancing. Adjoining 
to the finest possessions of absolutism by terri- 
tory, and extending far beyond her own bounds 
that powerful influence derived from the preva- 
lence of her language, the popularity ot her lite. 
rature, and the frankness of her manners, she 
cannot'do otherwise than exercise a potent moral 
sway over neighbouring states; and her actual 
power, her immense statistical resources, give 
her an. unquestionable right to speak with au- 
thority in regard of every subject connected with 
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the general policy of the Continent. In times 
of old,—when our lively neighbours gloried in 
their Grand Monarque, and before the trumpet 


Seine,—France was merely one of the kingdoms 
of Europe ; her wars and alliances were dictated 
by the ordinary principles, and she contended 
for no purpose unrecognised by consecrated le- 
gitimacy. It was not, accordingly, until the 
Bastile fell, and from its dust arose that hollow 
and ominous note of preparation, that her oppo- 
sition to despotic interests obtained reality, or 
that reasons existed for placing her in hostility 
to the powers of the East. But to these powers 
she now is, and must remain, a bitter and much 
dreaded foe. Do we remember the tale of the 
first sixteen years of this century, and yet ask 
with what hatred they hate France, and at what 
sacrifices they would root her from among na- 
tions? Indeed, they had a success too fatal for 
mankind ; for, by the ever-accursed aid of our own 
oligarchy, they so broke her strength and bowed 
down her people, that she submitted to be 
governed for full three lustrums by the feeblest 
of all imbeciles,—by a few knaves and bigots, 
literally unfit for masaging the proceedings of a 
huckster’s shop! ‘The invasion of Spain is no 
brand on France; it merely demonstrates the 
terrification of the old woinan, who then shivered 
on her throne at the lifting of the little finger of 
the Cossack of St. Petersburg ; and, in truth, so 
weak and c ywardly and cowering was she, that 
she durst not adventure the chastisement of an 
insolent petty pirate in Algiers, without pledges 
and promises, ‘ad much solicitation of permission 
and pardon, ut the ivotstoll of our own all-com- 
manding Duke! ‘Times changed again. Our 
neighbours shook olf their incubus, then, for the 
“Constructions” ot the Congress of Vienna! Tue 
“Construction” of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands was the most favourite part of that elubo- 
rate iniquity. It was a great out-work of des- 
potism—a huge menacing tete de pout, pashing 
into the dreaded and hated country, on its only 
indefensible frontier, and guarded on the south 
by a line of fortr sses, which, on the very first 
occurrence of quarrel, would have been surreu- 
dered en messe into the hands of the Holy Allies, 
Is it,then,a wonderful thing that the Belgian 
affairs was a protracted one? It is astonishing, 
that, by trick, by obstinacy, by every artstice dis- 
coverable by bad faith, the three powers should 
have endeavoured to retard its only possible com- 
pletion ; or that in failure of other means, the 
poor puppet Dutch King should have betaken 
himself, in his forlornness, to impious prayers to 
God? God heard him not; for God is now 


awakening the nations, and stirring up man with | 


that inspiration which tells him, that he who 
bears the Divine Image must be Free! Thi 
events of this singular contest are at length pari 
of solid history. The kingdom of the Nether: 
lands is destroyed; Belgium is a neutral state, 
and virtually dependent upon France; liberty claims 
the Meuse, and has stretched her territory from 
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| Mons and Tournay to Maestricht ; and those for- 


tresses on which despotism reckoned so securely, 


‘and which we, by the aid of the dear Duke, paidso 
of liberty had awakened the dull echoes of the | 


much to rear, are raised: finally, a new free 
country is constituted, with powers and prospects 
of advancement, such as the inhabitants of its 
territories never previously possessed. While 
repeating our conviction, that the cabinets of St. 
James’s and the Tuileries would have nothing 
lowered their dignity or abated their power, by 
acting more directly, more sincerely, and more 
manfully, we heartly subscribe to the opirion of 
a French statesman, that the realization of such 
results without war, is one of the greatest novel- 
ties in diplomacy ; but M. Thiers will excuse us, 
if for that part of his theory of causatiun in which 
a vast deal is ascribed to the “ noble moderation” 
of the three powers, we make bold to substitute 
the trifling circumstance of Earl Grey’s suprema- 
cy at St. James’s, and the consequent success of 
our Reforim Bill. 

The powers did not deem it prudent to make 
war for Belgium :—that is a good indication, and 
speaks fair for the future. If Britain’s moral 
influence be uniformly exerted on behalf of the 
right cause, liberty on the Continent must pro- 
gress with extraordinary rapidity. Upheld by 
our moral influence, France will be quite able to 
do for other countries what she has just effected 
for Belgium. Piedmont is to her south-eastern 
frontier what Belgium is to her northern; and 
there are betokenings of a speedy and similar re- 
sult. Germany is a sort of middle ground; and 
we think we descry in it the only existing cause 
»” that final war which we dread wi!l devastate 
Europe. Hitherto the old powers have enveloped 
these fine countries within the black suffocating 
mantle of despotism; but Germany is growing 
impatient of the dismal shroud. There is no use 
in anticipating too fast. Nations as well as per- 
sons creep and stoop ere they walk with the de- 
meanour of manhood; but we may gladly recog- 
nise and encourage progress. ‘To the ambition 
of a direct Transrhenane influence, France will 
never be insensible; and we may remember that 
the construction of the Confederation was one of 
Napoleon’s most popular as well as most favour- 
ite achievements. However moderate the prin- 
ciples and system of the present French cabinets, 
Germany will unquestionably receive good aid, 
when she effectively asks it; and if appearances 
are to be trusted, she wil ask it soon. The in. 
famous protocol of Frankford is already produ- 
cing its only possible fruit; and there seems lit. 
tle doubt that it must be followed up by the 
attempted abolition of representative assemblies. 
In Wirtemberg, for instance, a Charles-the-Tenth 
game is on the eve of being played. The late 
assembly proved refractory and was dissolved; 
ind the electors are being bribed to return a syb. 
ervient one. Bribery sometimes does preyail 
or the moment; but Tories forget one slight fact 
—the bribee infallibly hates, despises, and wilt 
ultimately overturn the briber. It is 
to observe, that in Wirtemberg, about one in 
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every seven citizens, or one in every thirty-five 
inhabitants, is an elector; so that the opposition 
is not aristocratical but popular,—it is an unde- 
niable and unequivocal manifestation of the spirit 
prevalent in that country. In Hesse Cassel we 
hear of similar doings, as also in several other 
states; and it has thus become one of our firm- 
est convictions, that although there may yet be, 
for a few seasons, the field-days of Hambach, 
such as our own Bonnymuir and Peterloo, and 
a short period of hollow rejoicing for the trucu- 
lent slaves of truculent Bashaws, the day of Ger- 
many’s subjection is fast closing in, and that, 
amongst the countrymen of Luther and of the 
hero Arminius, there will speedily be none who 
cannot look daringly to heaven, and give free 
vent to his free thoughts! 

We know not, if the utterly and uneompromi- 
singly hostile positions of France and the Eastern 
powers, in regard to their progressing movements, 
will soon lead to actual collision ; but it is clear 
there is, and must be, a constant and inveterate 
struggle of influences ; and it cannot be out of 
place to speculate somewhat on the probabilities 
of the issue of that struggle. Abstractly speak- 
ing, there is no hope for the despots. They are 
worn out, wrinkled, and tottering. The blood 
circulates coldly and sluggishly around their 
hearts ; and they have to meet all the youth of) 
Europe—the stems of our future world. The 
antiquated fools in this country who occupy cer- 
tain benches in the House of Lords, look with 
delight apparently on the chance of an actual 
struggle, and fain would they hasten it on! Be 
patient, my Lords! ‘The time is sure though 
slow, and it may be there as a period also for 
you! Austria, Prussia, Russia, are imposing 
names; but in such a contest we will back France, 
single-handed, against them all. It is ridiculous 
to adduce the factions in France in evidence of 
external weakness. ‘The Carlists, indeed, would 
distract and destroy; but no man who knows 
France, is ignorant of the utter insignificance of} 
that noisy, empty-pated party ; and the Republi- 
cans, in so far at least as history exhibits them, 
are not in any way loath to descry a means of] 
disseminating their principles, upholding their} 
country’s authority, and extending its power. 
The despotisms, on the other hand, are unhinged, | 
and altogether insecure. Russia excepted, they 
are all in danger of crumbling to pieces, even| 
without foreign aid. We have just spoken of the | 
insecurity of Germany ; and the German prov-| 
inces compose the strength alike of Austria and} 
Prussia. Hungary is more than half-disaffected : | 
and she looks with a sorrowful and wistful eye, 
towards her north. ‘The extraordinary number 





of Austrian Legions in Lombardy is tolerably 
emphatic with regard to this portion of Metter- 
nich’s trusteeship; and in Gallicia and the east 
districts of Prussia, we preserve entire the name 
and nation of unhappy and immortal Poland. 
Russia is apparently the strongest of these des- 
potisms ; but she, too, contains a remarkable ele- 
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ment of weakness, and one not often thought of, 
although far more dangerous than her factious 
and greedy aristocracy,—we mean her discon- 
tented serfs. Let the word Revo.uTtion but be 
spoken and explained to these masses, and fare- 
well to the throne of the Czars! 

Convulsion is proceeding: let us fancy a re- 
newed Europe. The Rhine should limit France; 
and, than the people bounded by its broad stream, 
a finer never has existed. Between the Rhine 
and the Oder are the natural territories of the 
great German race, which might at length be an 
united and potent nation. Were the Germans 
ong, and their fine thoughts and heroic wishes 
moulded and concentrated by a powerful and 
profound national spirit, what might not be ac- 
complished for man! Again, there is Poland,— 
over whose recent history we can only shed an 
unavailing tear,—Poland, not extinct, but mys- 
teriously preserved, and one day assurdly to 
spring from her grave in glory and immortal 
power :—Poland confederate with cognate Hun- 
gary. These two closely allied but independent 
states might be the foreguard of civilization— 
the true rampart of Europe against Gog and Ma- 
gog. Italy, on the other hand, is a fine theatre 
for a union of separate republics; and Greece or 
Egypt might become once more the thriving re- 
gion of the Levant. We had yet many points to 
discuss, but the mists of the future thicken around 
us. Mehemet Ali is engaged in lifting one cor- 
ner of the prdéphetic veil:—Let us wait and 
Trust :—the world is in Goud HANDs. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
VIOLATION OF MILTON'S TOMB. 


Extracted from General Murray's Diary—Un- 
published. 


24th Aug. 1790.—I dined yesterday at Sir 
Gilbert’s. As soon as the cloth was removed, 
Mr. Thornton gave the company an account of 
the violation of Milton’s tomb, a circumstance 
which created in our minds a fecling of horror 
and disgust. He had been one of the visiters to the 
hallowed spot, and obtained his information from 
a person who had been a witness to the whole 
sacriligious transaction. He related the event 
nearly in the following manner :—The church 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, being in a somewhat 
dilapidated state, the parish resolved to commence 
reparing it, arid this was deemed a favourable op- 
portunity to raise a subscription for the purpose 
of erecting a monument tothe memory of our 
immortal bard Milton, who, it was known, had 
been buried in this church. The parish register 
book bore the following entry: “ 12 November, 
1674. John Milton, gentleman, consumpcon, 
chancell.”. Mr. Ascough, whose grandfather died 
in 1759, aged 84, had often been heard to say, 
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that Milton was buried under the desk in the|from the same place down the sides of the face, 
chancel. Messrs. Strong, Cole, and other parish. | it became obvious that these were most certainly 
joners, determined to search for the remains, \the remains of Milton. The quarto print of the 
and orders were given to the workmen on the | poet, by Faithorne, taken from lite in 1670, four 
Ist of this month to dig for the coffin. On the years before he died, represents him as wearing 
3rd, in the afternoon; it was discovered; the soil {his hair exactly in the above manner. Fountain 
in which it had been deposited was of a calca- isaid he was determined to have two of the teeth, 
reous nature, and it rested upon another coffin, 'butas they resisted the pressure of his fingers, he 
which there can be no doubt was that of Milton’s ‘struck the jaw with a paving stone, and several 
father, report having stated that the poet was teeth then fell out. There were only five in the 
buried at his request near the remains of his pa- |upper jaw, and these were taken by Fountain; 
rent; and the same register-book contained the |the four that were in the lower jaw were 
entry, “John Milton, gentleman, 15 March, | seized upon by Taylor, Hawkesworth, and the 
1646.” No other coffin being found in the |sexton’s man. The hair, which had been care- 
chancel, which was entirely dug over, there can | fully combed and tied together before interment, 
be no uncertainty as to their indentity. Messrs. | was forcibly pulled off the skull by Taylor and 
Strong and Cole having carefully cleansed the | another ; but Ellis, the player, who had now 
coffin with a brus!: and wet sponge, they ascertain- | |joined the party, told the former, that being a 
ed that the exterior wooden case, in which the | good hair-worker, if he would let him have it he 
leadenvone had been enclosed, was entirely mould-| would pay a guinea bowl of punch, adding, that 
ered away, and the leaden coffin contained no |such a relic would be of great service by bringing 
inscription or date. At the period when Milton |his name into notice. Ellis, therefore, became 
died it was customary to paint the name, age, | possessed of all the hair; he likewise took a 
&c. of the deceased on the wooden covering, no part of the shroud anda bit of the skin of the 
plates or inscriptions being then in use; but all skull ; indeed he was only prevented carrying off 
had long since crumbled into dust. ‘The leaden ‘the head by the sextons, Hoppy and Grant, who 
coffin was much corroded; its length was five | said they intended to exhibit the remains, which 
feet tem inches, and its width in the broadest part |was afterwards done, each person paying six- 
one foot four inches. The above gentlemen, satis- pence to view the body. These fellows, I am 
fied as to the indentity of the precious remains, | told, gained nearly one hundred pounds by the ex- 
and having drawn up a statement to that effect, | hibition. Laming putone of the leg-bones in his 
gave orders on Tuesday, the 3rd, fo the workmen pocket. My informant assured me, continued 
to fill up the grave; but they neglected to do so, Mr. Thornton, that while the work of profanation 
intending to perform that labour on the Saturday was proceeding, the gibes and jokes of these vul- 
following. On the next day, the 4th, a party of gar fellows made his heart sick, and he retreated 
parishoners, Messrs. Cole, Laming, Taylor, and | from the scene, feeling as if he had witnessed the 
Holmes, having met to dine at the residence of repast of a vampire. Viscount Cc. who sat near 
of Mr. Fountain, the overseer, the discovery of me, said to Sir G.“ This reminds me of the 
Milton’s remains became the subject of conversa-| words of one of the fathers of the charch, ‘ And 
tion, and it was agreed upon that they should little boys have played with the bones of great 
disinter the body, and examine it more minutely. kings !” ” 

At eight o’clock at night, heated with drink, and 

accompanied by aman named Hawkesworth w ho} 

carried a flambeau, they sallied forth, and pro-| 















































ceeded to the church— 
























* When night 
Darkensthe streets, then wander forth thesons 
Of Belial, flushed with insolence and wine.” 
Mitton. 


The *sacriligious work now commences. The 
coffin is dragged from its gloomy resting place: 
Holmes made use ofa mallet and chisel, and cut 
open the coffin slant-ways from the head to the 
breast. The lead being doubled up, the corpse 
became visible : it was enveloped inf athick white 
shroud; the ribs were standing up regularly, but 
the instant the shroud was removed they fell. ‘The 
features of the countenance could not be traced ; 

but the hair was in an astonishingly perfect state: 
its colour a light brown; its length six inches and 
a half, and although somewhat clotted, it appeared, 
after having been well washed, as strong as the 
hair ofa living being. ‘The short locks growing 
towards the forehead, and the long ones flowing 
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America thou hast it better 

Than our ancient hemisphere ; Pp 

Thou hast no falling castles, 

Nor basalt, as here. pe 

Good luck wait on thy glorious spring, 

And, when in time, thy poets sing, 

May some good genius guard them all i ¢ 

iF ron Baron, Robber, Knight,and Ghost traditional ! th 
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From the London Literary Gazette. “I don’t think there is so easy a language as 
| the Tie in the world—one learns it ina 
HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO SIR! week 
HORACE MANN. “I never found that poopie loved one nies 
3 Vols. 8vo. London, 1833. Bentley. the less for living asunder.” 
. Of a brave oflicer, addicted to lying :— 

Few writers have aflorded the world more enter-| “When he is brave enough to perform such 
tainment than Horace Walpole ; so much indeed, actions as are really almost incredible, what pity 
that we might well imagine the mine, however it is that he shouk I for ever persist in saying things 
rich, to have been exhausted. How delightfully that are totally so! 
we are disappointed! ‘The present work, for an | “Is it not amazing, that in England people will 
abundance of wit, of anecdote, of historical and | not find out that they can live separate without 
political information, and of every thing which parting? . : ° 
can render a publication of its kind equally valua-| London “is just as empty—nothing but half-a- 
ble and lively, is, we had almost said, superior to dozen private gentlewomen left, who live upon 
any even of Walpole’s preceding volumes. The) the scandal that they laid up in the winter. * * 
period comprised is from the year 1741 to the death Norfolk “is a melancholy, barren province, 
of George LI. ;—a period of deep interest, over all) which would put one in mind of the deluge, only 
the events of which this correspondence throws a that we have no water.” 
light illuminating the most important affairs, in- The new court, after the resignation of Sir R. 
trigues, and changes ; and shedding the brillianey Walpole, of which, by-the-by, the account is most 
of humour and satire upon the lesser matters con-| curious :-— ~ 
nected with ‘personal adventure, the court, the “Tis quite ridiculous to see the numbers of old 
manners of the times, and the thousand trifles ladies, who, from having been wives of patriots, 
which, when touched by so masterly a hand, re- have not been dressed these twenty years; out 
flect the very form and pressure of the age. |they come, in all the accoutrements that were in 

Altogether, we have not seen a more delicious/ use in Queen Anne's days. Then the joy and 
book ; nor can we commend a greater enjoyment awkward jollity of them is inexpressible! They 
to our readers, than the quiet study, in one of these | litter, and wherever you meet them, are always 
warm days, or the more social evening retreat, and | going to court, and looking at their watches an 
the pages of Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace Mann*| hour before the time. 1 met several on the birth- 
for their recreation. As for extracts, we do not/day, (for I did not arrive time enough to make 
know where to begin; and unless we quoted the | clothes,) and they were dressed in all the colours 
whole production, we are sure we should not know | of the rainbow: they seem to have said to them- 
where to end. |selves twenty years ago, ‘Well, if ever I do go to 

In honour of the author's talent, we will com-| court again, I will have a pink and silver, or a blue 
mence with some examples of his shrewd observa- | and silve r, and they keep their resolutions.” 


tions of life and pregnant sty le. How neat are the} Anticipating the details of the battle of Det* 
following turns of expression !— gen :— 

“The parliament does not meet till the first of “We at home m: ry be excused for trembling at 
December, which relieves me into a little happi-; the arrival of every post: Lam sure I shall. If I 
ness. “ ° ° . |} were a woman, | should support my fears with 


“The other night, at the opera, Mr. Worseley,| more dignity, for if one did lose a husband or a 
with his peevish face, halfsmiling through ill- | lover, there are those becoming comforts, weeds 
nature, told me (only mind!) by way of news, that }and cypresses, jointures and weeping Cupids; but 
he heard Mr. Mann was dead at Florence! How} have or ily a friend or two to lose, and there are 
kind! ‘To entertain one with the chit-chat of the |/no ornamental substitutes settled, to be one’s proxy 
town, @ man comes and tells one, that one’s dearest | for that sort of grief. One has not the satisfaction 
friend is dead! Iam sure he would have lost his of fixing a day for receiving visits of consolation 
speech, if he had had any thing pleasurable to tell. from a thousand people whom one don’t love, be- 
If ever there is a metempsychosis, his soul will| cause one has lost the only person one did love. 
pass into a vulture, and prey upon carcasses after a) This is a new situation, and I don’t like it.’ 
battle, and then go and bode at the windows of Spe aking of ‘Theodore, king of Corsica :— 
their relations. " - An adventurer should come hither; this is the 

“ They list under Sandys, a parcel of them with! soil for mobs and patriots; it is the country of the 
no more brains than their general; but being mali-| world to make one’s fortune ; with parts never so 
cious, they pass for ingenious, as in these countries| scanty, one’s dulness is not discovered, nor one’s 
fogs are reckoned warm weather. Did you ever) dishonesty, till one obtains the post one wanted ; 
hear what Earle said of Sandys? ‘He never and then, if they do come to light, why, one slinks 
langhed but once, and that was when his best into one 's Steen velvet bag,” and lies 80 snug.” 
friend broke his thigh.’ ” vs 

Of a person much disliked, who had met witha! “C ~ the Second sold Great Britain and 


misfortune, Walpole writes :— Ireland to Louis XIV. for 300,000/. a-year, and 
“He is more to be pitied, because nobody will | that was reckoned extravagantly dear. Lord Bo- 

pity him.” . lingbroke took a single hundred thous: und for them, 
Again :— | when they were in much better repair.’ 
“Fools prey upon one, when one has no com-| C lumps in ornamental landscape :— 

panion to aa them off.” “ Stic king a dozen trees here and there, till a 
Of George LU. and the prince :— lawn looks like the ten of spades. Clumps have 
“He and the prince are not at all more recon- their beauty ; but in a great extent of country, how 

ciled for being reconciled. trifling to scatte ri arbours, whe ‘re you Should spread 
“TI forgot to tell you that the prince was not at! forests ! 

the ra; I believe it has been settled that he| “The Duke of Argyle is dead—a dent of how 

should go thither on Tuesdays, and majesty on litthe moment—and olf how much it would have 

Saturdays, that they may not meet. ' *|been a year or two ago! It is provoking if one 


* Sir Horace was the English Resident at “Filo- | must die, that one can’t even die apropos! * 

rence, with whom Walpole had formed a most| “1 own F cannot much felicitate any body that 

intimate friendship, staying with him above a year,| * “The secretaries of state and lord treasurer 

just before this correspondence cc nces. carry their papers in a green velvet bag.” 
Museum.—Vol. XXII. No. 132 Q : 
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marries for love. It is bad enough to marry; but 
to marry where one loves, ten times worse. It is 
so charming at first, that the decay of inclination 
renders it infinitely more disagreeable afterwards.’ 

The foregoing we have picked out partly for 
felicities of expression: the following we copy for 
their wit, drollery, or anecdotical amusement :— 

“Sir John Germain was so ignorant, that he is 
said to have leit a legacy to Sir Matthew Decker, 
as the author of St. Matthew's Gospel. 

“Old Marlborough is dying—but who can tell! 
last year she had lain a great while ill, without 
speaking; her physicians said, ‘ She must be blister- 
ed, or she will die.’ She called out, ‘I won't be 
blistered, and | won't die.’ 

“In this age we have some who pretend to im- 
partiality ; you will scarce guess how Lord Brook 
shews his: he gives one vote on one side, one on 


the other, and the third time does not vote at all, | 
* * 


* 


and so on regularly. 
“ Lady Sundon is dead, and Lady M disap- 
yointed: she, who is full as politic as my Lord 
ervey, had made herself an absolute servant to 
Lady Sundon, but I don’t hear that she has left 
her even her old clothes. Lord Sundon is in great 
grief: [am surprised, for she has had fits of madness 
ever since her ambition met such a check by the 
death of the queen. She had great power with 
her, though the queen pretended to despise her; 
but had unluckily told her, or fallen into her power 
by some secret. 1 was saying to Lady Pomfret, 
‘To be sure she is dead very rich!’ she replied, 
with some warmth, ‘She never took money.’ 
When I came home, I mentioned this to Sir R. 
‘No,’ said he, ‘but she took jewels; Lord Pom- 
fret’s place of master of the horse to the queen 
was bought of her for a pair of diamond ear-rings, 
of fourteen hundred pounds value.’ One day that 
she wore them at a visit at old Marlbro’s, as soon 
as she was gone, the duchess said to Lady Mary 
Wortley, ‘How can that woman have the impu- 
dence to go about in that bribe?” ‘Madam,’ said 
Lady Mary, ‘how would you have people know 
where wine is to be sold, unless there is a sign 
hung out?’ Sir R. told me, that in the enthusiasm 
of her vanity, Lady Sundon had proposed to him 
to unite with her, and govern the kingdom together : 
he bowed, begged her patronage, but said he thought 
nobody fit to govern the kingdom but the king and 
queen. ° “4 ss ™ 
“Churchill [General C—, a natural son of the 
Marlborough family] asked Pultney the other day, 
‘Well, Mr. Pultney, will you break me too?’ ‘ No, 
Charles,’ replied he, ‘you break fast enough of 
yourself!’ Don’t you think it hurt him more than 
the other breaking would ? ° 
“1 was last week at the masquerade, dressed like 
an old woman, and passed for a good mask. I took 
the English liberty of teasing whomever I pleased, 
particularly old Churchill: I told him I was quite 
ashamed of being there, till I met him; but was 
quite comforted with finding one person in the 
room older than myself. The duke, who had been 
told who I was, came up and said, ‘ Je connois cette 
poitrine.’ I took him for some Templar, and replied, 
* Vous! vous ne connoissez que des poitrines qui sont 
bien plus usees;’ it was unluckily pat. The next 
night, at the drawing room, he asked me, very 
good-humouredly, if I knew who was the old 
woman that had teased every body at the mas- 
querade? We were laughing so much at this, that 
e king crossed the room to Lady Hervey, who 
was with us, and said, ‘ What are those boys laugh- 
“ing at so?” She told him, and that I had said I 
was so awkward at undressing myself, that I had 
stood for an hour in my stays and under petticoat 
before my footman. ° ° y 
“You will laugh at a comical thing that happen- 
ed the other day w Lord Lincoln. He sent the 
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Duke of Richmond word that he would dine with 
him in the country; and if he would give him 
leave, would bring Lord Bury with him. It hap- 


‘| pens that Lord Bury is nothing less than the Duke 


'of Richmond’s nephew. The duke, very properly, 
sent him word back, that Lord Bury might bring 
him, if he pleased. I have been plagued all this 
morning with that oaf of unlicked antiquity, Pri- 
|deaux, and his great boy. He talked through all 
| Italy, and every thing in all Italy. Upon mention- 
ing Stosch, I asked if he had seen his collection. 
He replied, very few of his things, for he did not 
like his company; that he never heard so much 
heathenish talk in his days. 1 inquired what it was, 
and found that Stosch had one day said before him, 
that the soul was only a little glue. 1 laughed so 
much, that he walked off; I suppose thinking that 
I believed so too.” 

Pultney “ went in to the king to ask him to turn 
out Mr. Hill of the customs for having opposed him 
at Heydon. ‘Sir,’ said the king, ‘was it not when 
you was opposing me? I won't turn him out: I 
will part with no more of my friends.’ Lord Wil- 
mington was waiting to receive orders accordingly, 
but the king gave him none.” 

Of a Mr. Naylor:—* When his father married 
his second wife, Naylor said, * Father, they say you 
are to be married to-day, are you?” ‘ Well,’ replied 
the Bishop, ‘and what is that to you?’ *‘ Nay, 
nothing; only if you had told me, I would have 
powdered my hair.’” 

George Il. :—* At last the mighty monarch does 
not go to Flanders, after making the greatest pre- 
parations that ever were made but by Harry the 
Kighth, and the authors of the grand Cyrus and 
the illustrious Bassa: you may judge by the quan- 
tity of napkins, which were to the amount of nine 
hundred dozen—indeed, I don’t recollect that an- 
cient heroes were ever so provident of necessaries, 
or thought how they were to wash their hands and 
face after a victory. Six hundred horses, under 
the care of the Duke of Richmond, were even 
shipped ; and the clothes and furniture of his court 
magnificent enough for a bull-fight at the conquest 
of Granada. Felton Hervey’s war horse, besides 
having richer caparisons than any of the expedi- 
tion, had a gold net to keep off the flies—in winter !” 

This is worthy of a modern exquisite in the 
guards or hussars. 
| “IT remember a tutor at Cambridge, who had 
been examining some lads in Latin; but in a little 
while excused himself, and said he must speak 
English, for his mouth was very sore. 
| “Princess Buckingham* is dead or dying: she 

* «Catherine Duchess of Buckingham, natural 
daughter of King James II. by the Countess of 
Dorchester. She was so proud of her birth, that 
she would never go to Versailles, because they 
would not give her the rank of princess of the 
blood. At Rome, whither she went two or three 
times to see her brother, and to carry on negotia- 
tions with him for his interest, she had a box at the 
opera distinguished like those of crowned heads 
She not only regulated the ceremony of her own 
burial, and dressed up the waxen figure of herself 
for Westminster Abbey, but had shewn the same 
linsensible pride on the death of her only son, 
dressing his figure, and sending messages to her 
friends, that if they had a mind to see him lie in 
state, she would carry them in conveniently by a 
back-loor. She sent to the old Duchess of Mar!- 
borough to borrow the triumphal car that had car- 
ried the duke’s body. Old Sarah, as mad and proud 
as herself, sent her word, ‘that it had carred my 
Lord Marlborough, and should never be profaned 
by any other corpse.’ The Buckingham returned, 
‘thatshe had spoken to the undertaker, and he had 
engaged to make a finer for twenty pounds.’” 
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has sent for Mr. Anstis, and settled the ceremonial of | lace : ‘ Voila, ma fille, un present passant tous les 
her burial. On Saturday she was so ill, that she presents passes et presents !" . ° 
feared dying before all the pomp was come home:| “I have heard old Churchill tell Bussy English 
she said, * Why won't they send the canopy for me | puns out of jest-books : particularly a reply about 
to see? Let them send it, though all the tassels eating hare, which he translated, j}ay mon ventre 
are not finished.’ But yesterday was the greatest plein de poil.” 

stroke of all! She made her ladies vow to her,| “I was lately diverted with an article in the 
that if she should lie senseless, they would not sit | Abecedario Pittorico. In the article of William 
down in the room before she was dead. She has a Dobson, it says, ‘* Nacque nel quartiere d’ Holbrons 








—_ mind to be buried her father at Paris. |in Inghilterra. Did the author take Holborn for a 


rs. Selwyn says, ‘ She n 


not be carried out of city, or Inghilterra for the capital of the island of 


England, and yet be buried her father.’ You | London?” 


know that Lady Dorchester always told her that) 


” 


old Graham was her father. 

After going out of the Commons and fighting a 
duel with Mr. Chetwynd, whom he wounded,— 
«“ My uncle (says Walpole) returned to the house, 


_ and was so little moved as to speak immediately 


upon the cambrick hill, which made Swinny say, 
Phat it was a sign he was not _— ° 
“There has happened a comical circumstance at 
Leicester House ; one of the prince's coachmen, 
who used to drive the maids of honour, was so sick 
of them, that he has left his son three hundred 


pounds upon condition that he never marries a 
- 


7 * 


maid of honour! 
“ Lord Chesterfield says, ‘ that if we have a mind 


effectually to prevent the pretender from ever ob- | oyster speak as well twenty times. 
taining this crown, we should make him Elector of 


“ Sir Charles Wager always said, ‘ that if a sea- 
|fight lasted three days, he was sure the English 
suffered the most for the two first, for no other 
nation would stand beating for two days together.’” 

A worthy lord mayor furnishes some droll stories, 
ez. aT. : 

“ Yesterday we had another hearing of the peti- 
tion of the merchants, when Sir Robert Godschall 
shone brighter than even his usual: there was a 
copy of a letter produced, the original being lost ; 
|he asked whether the copy had been taken before 
| the original was lost, or after! ° . 

“ This gold-chain came into parliament, cried u 
| for his parts, but proves so dull, one would think 
he chewed opium. Earle says,‘I have heard an 


“Hearing of a gentleman who had had the 


Hanover, for the people of England will never small-pox twice, and died of it, he asked, if he 


fetch another king trom thence.” 


Dettingen —* The maiden heroes of the guards | for him, it is at least quite in his style. 


are in great wrath with General Ilton, who kept 


them out of harm’s way. They call him the con-| what 


fectioner, because he says he preserved them.” 


died the first time or the second? If this is made 
— Pomfret is almost as good; “She asked 

anguage that was! ‘That Madeira being 
|subject to an European prince, to be sure they 


The Catholic Faith—* 1 must tell you a bon-mot| talk some European dialect!’ The grave person- 


of Winnington : I was at dinner with him and Lord 


age! It was of a piece with her saying, ‘that 


Lincoln, and Lord Stafford, last week, and it hap-| Swift would have written better, if he had never 


pened to be a maigre-day, of which Staflurd was 
talking, though, you may believe, without any 
scruples: ‘Why,’ said Winnington, ‘ what a reli- 
gion is yours! they let you eat nothing, and yet 
make you swallow every thing! ° ° . 
We are not good at hitting off anti-miracles, the 
only way of defending one’s own religion. I have 
read an admirable story of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who, when James IL. sent a priest to him to 
persuade him to turn papist, and was plied by him 
with miracles, told the doctor, that if miracles were 
proofs of a religion, the Protestant cause was as 
well supplied as theirs. We have lately had a 
very extraordinary one near my estate in the coun- 
try. A very holy man, as you might be, doctor, 
was travelling on foot and was benighted. He 
came to the cottage of a poor dowager, who had 


nothing in the house for herself and daughter but | 


a couple of eggs and a slice of bacon. However, 
as she was a pious widow, she made the good man 
welcome. In the morning, at taking leave the 
saint made her over to God for payment, and prayed 
that whatever she should do as soon as he was gone, 
she might continue to do all day. This was a very 
unlimited request, and unless the saint was a pro- 

het too, might not have been leasant retri- 

ution. The good woman, who mifided her affairs, 
and was not to be put out of her way, went about 
her business. She had a piece of coarse cloth to 
make a couple of shifts for herself and child. She 
no sooner began to measure it but the yard fell 
a-measuring, and there was no stopping it. It was 
sunset before the good woman had time to take 


” 


written ludicrously.’ 
| The first volume alone has supplied us with 
these bits, and all we have quoted this week is of 
| the date 1741-2—enough to set up a separate work 
of infinite jest and merriment. Our next series 
/are of a more miscellaneous character. 
| Of the Walpole family :—When prime minister, 
|Sir Robert, as his son tells us, “was called in the 
morning, and was asleep as soon as his head touch- 
ed the pillow, for I have frequently known him 
|snore ere they had drawn his curtains—now never 
| Sleeps above an hour without waking ; and he, who 
at dinner always forgot he was minister, and was 
more gay and thoughtless than all his company, 
now sits without speaking, and with his eyes fixed 
for an hour togetier. Judge if this is the Sir 
Robert you knew.” 

Anticipating his being driven out :—*“ Trust me, 
if we fall, all the grandeur, the envied grandeur of 
our house, will not cost me a sigh: it has given me 
no pleasure while we have it, and will give me no 
pain when I part with it. My liberty, my ease, 
and choice of my own friends and company, will 
sufficiently counterbalance the crowds of Downing 
street. I am so sick of it all, that if we are vie- 
torious or not, I propose leaving England in the 
spring. > os ~ sf 

“Sir Robert found an old account-book of his 
|father, wherein he set down all his expenses. In 
three months and ten days that he was in London 
one winter as member of parliament, he spent— 
what do you think! sixty-four pounds seven shil- 
lings and five pence. There are many articles for 


breath. She was almost stifled, for she was up to | Nottingham ale, eighteen pences for dinners, five 
her ears in ten thousand yards of cloth. She could |shillings to Bob (now Earl of Orford,) and one 
have afforded to have sold Lady Mary Wortley a|memorandum of six shillings given in exchange 
clean shift, of the usual coarseness she wears, for to Mr. Wilkins for his wig ; and yet this old man, 
a groat halfpenny.” |my grandfather, had two thousand pounds a-year, 

‘Madame Beclne “ condescended topunonsend- Norfolk sterling—he little thought that what main- 
ing her daughter an excessively fine pearl neck- — him for a whole session, would scarce serve 
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one of his younger grandsons to buy japan and fans{ Thus flattered, and courted, and gazed at w all, 
for princesses at Florence ! Like Phaeton, raised for a day, he shall fal 

He (Sir R., after his retirement) “says he will! Put the world in a flame, and shew he did strive 
keep the 12th of February (the day he resigned)|'To get reins in his hand, though ‘tis plain he can’t 
with his family as long as he lives.” drive. 

Of the renowned Admiral Vernon, Walpole says, 
“Wentworth will certainly challenge him, but) For your foreign affairs, howe’er they turn out, 
Vernon does not profess personal valour; he was | At least I'll take care you shall make a great rout; 
once knocked down by a merchant, who then offer-|‘Then cock your great hat, strut, bounce, and look 


ed him satisiaction—but he was satisfied.” | bluff, 

“ Here is an epigram, which I believe will divert! For though kicked and cuffed here, you shall there 

a; it is on Lord Islay’s garden upon Hounslow kick and cuff.” 
Leath— 

| Of the Dilettanti, Garrick, and Handel, the three 

“ Old Islay, to shew his fine delicate taste following paragraphs are characteristic. 
In improving his gardens purloined from the waste,| “ There is a new subscription formed for an opera 
Bade his gard’ner one day to open his views, |next year, to be carried on by the Dilettanti, a club, 
By cutting a couple of grand avenues: |for which the nominal qualification is having been 
No particular prospect his lordship intended, |in Italy, and the real one, being drunk.” 


But left it to chance how his walks should be ended.| “All the run is now after Garrick, a wine-mer- 
|chant, who is turned player, at Goodman’s fields. 

With transport and joy he beheld his first view end | He plays all parts, al is a very good mimic. His 
In a favourite prospect—a church that was ruin’d—| a ine | have seen, and may say to you, who will 


But, alas! what a sight did the next cut exhibit! | not te ll it again here, I see nothing wonderful in it. 
At the end of the walk hung a rogue on a gibbet! 

He beheld it and wept, for it caused him to muse on| “The oratorios thrive abundantly—for my part, 
Full many a Campbell that died with his shoes on. the ®*y give me an idea of heaven, where every body 
All amazed and aghast at the ominous scene, jis to sing whether they have voices or not. 

He ordered it quick to be closed up again The annexed relate to the manners of the times, 


With a clump of Scotch firs that served for a screen.” | &e. 
| “The ball began at eight, each man danced one 


From a third ballad, written by Lord Hervey, we | minuet with his partner, and then began country 


take only a few verses dau ances. 

‘The ecialies were the Duke of Richmond, 
“O England, attend, while thy fate [ deplore, two daughters and their mother, still hendeupa 
Rehearsing the scheme. and the conduct of power; than they: the Duke sat by his wife all night, kiss- 
And since only of those who have power I sing, ing her hand. 
I am sure none can think that I hint at the king. | “The supper wasserved at twelve; a large table 


. of hot for the lady dancers ; their partners and other 
From the time his son made him old Robin.depose,| tables stood round. We danced (for I country- 
All the power of a king he was well known to lose ; | danced) till four, then had tea and coffee, and came 


But of all but the name and the badges bereft, home.— Finis Balli.” 
Like old women his paraphernalia are left. | Lord Dover's notes are all that could be wished. 
We give a single example, in addition to what we 
To tell how he shook in St. James’ for fear, | have already employed in this review. 
When first these new ministers bullied him there, “ George, earl of Euston, who died in the lifetime 
Makes my blood boil with rage, to think what a|of his father, seems to have been a man of the 
thing most odious character. He has been already men- 
They have made of a man we obey as a king. | tioned in the course of these letters, upon the occa- 
sion of his marriage with the ill-fated Lady Dorothy 
Whom they pleased they put in, whom they pleased | Boyle, who died from his ill-treatment of her. Upon 
they put out, a picture of Lady Dorothy, at the Duke of Devon- 
And just like a top they all lashed him about, jshire’s, at Chiswick, is the following touching 
Whilst he like a top with a murmuring noise, inscription, written by her mother, which com- 
Seemed to grumble, but turned to these rude lash- | memorates her virtues and her fate 
ing boys. ‘ Lady Dorothy Boyle, 
: P 7 : 3 ° Born may the 14th, 1724. 
‘ And to guard princes’ ears, as all statesmen take | She was the comfort and joy of her parents, the 
care, delight of all who knew her angelick temper, and 
So, long as yours are—not one man sha!! come near!) the admiration of all who saw her beauty. 
For of all your court-crew we'll leave only those She was marry’d October the 10th, 1741, and 


Who we know never dare to say boh! to a goose. | delivered (by death) from misery, 

May the 2nd, 1742. 
‘ For granting his heart is as black as his hat, This pieture was drawn seven weeks after her 
With no more truth in this than there’s sense | death (from memory) by her most affectionate mo- 


| 


beneath that ; | ther, 

Yet as he’s a coward, he'll shake when I frown Dorothy Burlington.’” 

You called him a rascal, I'll use him like one. The Scottish rebellion of 1745, it may readily be 
° ° . ° . . |supposed, supplied qurious material for the corres- 


‘ All that weathercock Pulteney shall ask we must pondence carried on by Walpole ; and we shall re- 


grant, commence with a few quotations from the second 
For to make him a great noble nothing, I want; volume, relating to that memorable occasion, and 
And to cheat such a man, demands all my arts, the last describing the execution of Lords Kilmar- 


For though he’s a fool, he’s a fool with great parts. | nock and Balmerino. 
‘The young pretender, at the head of three thou- 


And as popular Clodius, the Pulteney of Rome, lean men, has got a march on General Cope, who 
From a noble, for power did plebeian become, jis not eighteen hundred strong ; and when the last 
So this Clodius to be a patrician shall choose, jac counts came away, was fifty miles nearer Edin- 


Till what one got by changing, the other shall lose. | burgh than Cope, and by this time is there. The 
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clans will not rise for the government: the Dukes 
of Argyll and Athol are come post to town, not hav- 
ing been able to raise a man. The young Duke of 
Gordon sent for his uncle, and told him he must 
arm their clan. ‘They are inarms.’ ‘They must 
march against the rebels.’ ‘They will wait on the 
Prince of Wales.’ The Duke flew in a passion ; 
his uncle pulled out a pistol, and told him it was in 
vain to dispute. Lord Loudon, Lord Fortrose, and 
Lord Panmure, have been very zealous, and have 
raised some men ; but I look upon Scotland as gone ! 
I think upon what King William said to Duke 
Hamilton, when he was extolling Scotland: ‘ My 
Lord, I only wish it was a hundred thousand miles 
off, and that you was king of it.’ . ° * 

Sept. 13.—* It is certain that a sergeant of Cope’s, 
with twelve men, put to flight two hundred, on kill- 
ing only six or seven. ‘Two hundred of the Mon- 
roe-clan have joined our forces. Spirit seems to 
rise in London, though not im the proportion it 
ought; and then the person most concerned does 
every thing to check its progress: when the minis- 
ters propose any thing with regard to the rebellion, 
he cries, ‘ Pho! don’t talk to me of that stuff” Lord 
Granville has persuaded him that it is of no conse- 
quence. Mr. Pelham talks every day of resigning : 
he certainly will, as soon as this is got over!—if it 
is got over. So, at least, we shall see a restoration 
of Queen Sophia. She has lain-in of a girl, though 
she had all the pretty boys in town brought to her 
for patterns. The young chevalier has set a re- 
ward on the king's head: we are told that his 
brother is set out for Ireland. However, there is 
hitherto little countenance given to the undertak- 
ing by France or Spain. It seems an effort of des- 

ir, and weariness of the manner in which he has 
foal kept in France. On the grenadiers’ caps is 
written, a grave or a throne. He stayed some time 
at the Duke of Athol’s, whither old Marquis Tully- 
bardine sent to bespeak dinner ; and has since sent 
his brother word that he likes the alterations made 
there. The pretender found pine-apples there, the 
first he ever tasted. Mr. Breton, a great favourite 
of the southern Prince of Wales, went the other 
day to visit the Duchess of Athol, and happened 
not to know that she is parted from her husband ; 
he asked how the duke did! ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘he 
turned me out of his house, and now he is turned 
out himself.” Every now and then a Scotchman 
comes and pulls the boy by the sleeve; ‘ Prence, 
here is another mon taken! then, with all the dig- 
nity in the world, the boy hopes no body was killed 
in the action! ° S * * 

“T must tell you a ridiculous accident : when the 
magistrates of Edinburgh were searching houses for 
arms, they came to Mr. Maule’s, brother of Lord 
Panmure, and a great friend of the Duke of Argyll. 
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|Presbyterian, and by Mr. Home, a young clergy- 
man, his friend. Lord Balmerino followed alone, 
in a blue coat turned up with red, his rebellious 
regimentals, a flannel waistcoat, and his shroud be- 
neath ; their hearses following. They were con- 
ducted to a house near the scaflold; the room for- 
wards had benches for spectators; in the second 
Lord Kilmarnock was put, and in the third back- 
wards, Lord Balmerino ; all three chambers hung 
with black. Here they parted! Balmerino em- 
braced the other, and said, * My lord, | wish | could 
suffer for both!’ He had scarce left him, before he 
desired again to see him, and then asked him, ‘My 
Lord Kilmarnock, do you know any thing of the 
resolution taken in our army, the day before the 
battle of Culloden, to put the English prisoners to 
death?’ He replied, ‘ My lord, | was not present ; 
but since I came hither, | have had all the reason 
in the world to believe that there was such order 
taken ; and I hear the duke has the pocket-book with 
the order.’ Balmerino answered, ‘It was a lie 
raised to excuse their barbarity tous.’ Take notice, 
that the duke’s charging this on Lord Kilmarnock 
certainly on mis-information) Jecided this unhappy 
man’s fate! The most now pretended is, that it 
would have come to Lord Kilmarnock’s turn to have 
given the word for the slaughter, as lieutenant-gen- 
eral, with the patent for which he was immediately 
drawn into the rebellion, after having been stagger- 
ed by his wife, her mother, his own poverty, and 
the defeat of Cope. He remained an hour and a 
half in the house and shed tears. At last he came 
to the scaflold, certainly much terrified, but with a 
resolution that prevented his behaving in the least 
meanly or unlike a gentleman. He took no notice 
of the crowd, only to desire that the baize might be 
lifted up from the rails, that the mob might see the 
spectacle. He stood and prayed some time with 
Forster, who wept over him, exhorted, and encour- 
aged him. He delivered a long speech to the sher- 
iff, and with a noble manliness stuck to the recah- 
tation he had made at his trial ; declaring he wish- 
ed that all who embarked in the same cause might 
meet the same fate. He then took off his bag, 
coat, and waistcoat, with great composure, and after 
some trouble put on a napkin-cap, and then several 
times tried the block ; the executioner, who was in 
white, with a white apron, out of tenderness con- 
cealing the axe behind himself. At last the earl 
knelt down, with a visible unwillingness to depart, 
and after five minutes dropped his handkerchief, 
the signal, and his head was cut off at once, only 


| hanging by a bit of skin, and was received in a scar- 


let cloth by four of the undertaker’s men kneeling, 
who wrapped it up and put it into the eoffin with 
the body ; orders having been given not to expose 
the heads, as used to be the custom. The seaflold 


The maid would not let them go into one room,{ was immediately new-strewed with saw-dust, the 
which was locked, and as she said, full of arms.—| block new-covered, the executioner new-dressed, 


They now thought they had found what they look- 


ed for, and had the door broke open, where they | 


found an ample collection of coats of arms! * * ~ 


and a new axe brought. Then came old Balmeri- 
no, treading with the air of a general. As soon as 
he mounted the scaffold, he read the inscription on 


“Whatever disaffection there is to the present/|his coffin, as he did again afterwards: he then sur- 


family, it plainly does not proceed from love to the 
other. ” ” . a ° 

“ Oct. 11.—The castle of Edinburgh has made a 
sally, and taken twenty head of cattle, and about 
thirty head of Highlanders.” * * 

. come ftom town (for, take notice, I put this 
place upon myself for the country) the day after the 
execution of the rebel lords: I was not at it, but 
had two persons come to me directly who were at 
the next house to the scaffold ; and I saw another 
who was upon it, so that you may depend upon my 
accounts. Just before they came out of the Tower, 
Lord Balmerino drank a bumper to King James's 
health. As the clock struck ten, they came forth 
on foot, Lord Kilmarnock all in black, his hair un-| 


veyed the spectators, who were in amazing num- 
bers, even upon masts of ships in the river; and 
pulling out his spectacles read atreasonable speech, 
which he delivered to the sheriff, and said the 
young Pretender was so sweet a prince, that flesh 
and blood could not resist following him; and, lyin 

down to try the block, he said, ‘If L had a thousan 

lives, | would lay them all down here, in the same 
cause.’ He said, if he had not taken the sacrament 
the day before, he would have knocked down Wil- 
liamson, the lieutenant of the Tower, for his ill 
usage of him. He took the axe and felt it, and ask- 
ed the headsman how many blows he had given 
Lord Kilmarnock ; and gave him three guineas.— 


Two clergymen who attended him coming up, he 
powdered in a bag, supported by Forster, the great | said ‘No, gentlemen, I believe you have already done 
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me all the service you can.’ Then he went to the|ed him to Lord Winchelsea’s, and sent up word 
corner of the scaffold, and called very loud for the | that he wanted to speak with him. Lord Bath 
warder, to give him his periwig, which he took off,| came down, and said, ‘Fellow, what do you want 
and put on a night-cap of Scotch plaid, and then| with me?’ ‘My money,’ said the man, as loud as 
ulled off his coat and waistcoat and lay down; but| ever he could bawl, before all the servants. He 
—_ told he was on the wrong side, vaulted round, | bade him come the next morning—and then would 
and immediately gave the sign by tossing up his/not see him. The next Sunday the man followed 
arm, as if he were giving the signal for battle. He | him to church, and got into the next pew: he lean- 
received three blows, but the first certainly took | ed over, and said, * My money ; give me my money.” 
away all sensation. He was not a quarter of an| My lord went to the end of the pew ; the man too, 
hour on the scaffold; Lord Kilmarnock above half|*Give me my money.’ The sermon was on avarice, 
Balmerino certainly died with the intre- | and the text, ‘Cursed are they that heap up riches.’ 
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a one. 


pidity of a hero, but with the insensibility of one |The man groaned out, ‘O Lord!’ and pointed to my 
too. As he walked from his prison to execution,| Lord Bath. In short, he persisted so much, and 


seeing every window and top of house filled with 
spectators, he cried out, ‘ Look, look, how they are 
all piled up like rotten oranges My Lady Towns- 
hend, who fell in love with Lord Kilmarnock at his 
trial, will go no where to dinner, for fear of meeting 
with a rebel-pie ; she says, every body is so bloody- 
minded, that they eat rebels! The Prince of 
Wales, whose intercession saved Lord Cromartie, 
says he did it in return for old Sir W. Gordon, Lady 
Cromartie’s father, coming down out of his death- 
bed to vote against my father in the Chippenham 
election. If his royal highness had not counten- 
anced inveteracy like that of Sir W. Gordon, he 
would have no occasion to exert his gratitude now 
in favour of rebels.” 

We will now retrace our steps a little, and go 
back to the parliamentary struggle after the over- 
throw of the Walpoles. The following notices are 
extremely characteristic of the party violence and 
efforts of that day :— 

“The night of the committee, my brother Wal- 
pole had got two or three invalids at his house, de- 
signing to carry them into the house through his 
door, as they were too ill to go round by Westmin- 
ster Hall ; the patriots, who have rather more con- 
trivances than their predecessors of Grecian and 
Roman memory, had taken the precaution of stop- 
ping the key-hole with sand. How Livy’s elo- 
quence would have been hampered, if there had 
been backdoors and key-holes to the Temple of 
Concord !" 

On moving, for a committee to inquire into the 
ministry of Walpole :— 

“Ateleven at night we divided, and threw out 
this famous committee by 253 to 250, the greatest 
number that ever was in the house, and the great- 
est number that ever /ost a question. It was a most 
shocking sight to see the sick and dead brought in 
on both sides! Men on crutches, and Sir William 
Gordon from his bed, with a blister on his head, and 
flannel hanging out from under his wig. I could 
searce pity him for his ingratitude. The day be- 
fore the Westminster petition, Sir Charles Wager 
gave his son a ship, and the next day the father 
came down and voted against him. ‘The son has 
since been cast away, but they concealed it from 
the father, that he might not absent himself. How- 
ever, as we have our good-natured men too on our 
side, one of his own countrymen went and told him 
of it in the house. The old man, who looked like 
Lazarus at his resuscitation, bore it with great reso- 
lution, and said he knew why he was told of it; but 
when he thought his country in danger, he would 
not go away. As he is so near death, that it is in- 
different to him whether he died two thousand 
years ago or to-morrow, it is unlucky for him not to 
have lived when such insensibility would have 
been a Roman virtue.” 

We proceed to select a few of the amusing mis- 
cellanea of which the volumes are so full :— 

“IT have a good story to tell you of Lord Bath, 
whose name you have not heard very lately, have 
you? He owed a tradesman eight hundred pounds, 
and would never pay him ; the man determined to 
persecute him till he did ; and one morning follow- 


drew the eyes of all the congregation, that my Lord 
assure you 


Bath went out, and paid him directly. 1 
this is fact. 

“ Lord Bath has contributed a paper to the World, 
but seems to have entirely lost all his wit and genius; 
it is a plain, heavy description of Newmarket, with 
scarce an effort towards humour. I had conceived 
the greatest expectations from a production of his, 
especially in the way of the Spectator; but I am 
now assured by Franklyn, the old printer of the 
Crafisman, (who by a comical revolution of things, 
is a tenant of mine at T'wickenham,) that Lord Bath 
never wrote a Crafisman himself, only gave hints 
for them—yet great part of his reputation was built 

jon those papers. Next week my Lord Chesterfield 

appears in the World—I expect much less from 
him than I did from Lord Bath; but it is very cer- 
tain that his name will make it applauded.” 

We pass forward to a.p. 1751; and continue our 

| entertaining selections. 
| “Our greatest miracle is Lady Mary Wortley’s 
son, whose adventures have made so much noise : 
his parts are not proportionate, but his expense is 
incredible. His father scarce allows him any thing ; 
yet he plays, dresses, diamonds himself, even to dis- 
tinct shoe-buckles for a frock, and has more snuff- 
boxes than would suffice a Chinese idol witha 
hundred noses. But the most curious part of his 
dress, which he has brought from Paris, is an iron 
wig; you literally would not know it from hair.—I 
| believe it is on this account that the Royal Society 
have just chosen him of their body. This may sur- 
prise you; what I am now going to tell you, will 
not, for you have long known her follies. The 
| Duchess of Queensberry told Lady Diana Egerton, 
‘a pretty daughter of the Duchess of Bridgewater, 
that she was going to make a ball for her; she did, 
but did not invite her; the girl was mortified, and 
Mr. Lyttleton, her father-in-law, sent the mad Grace 
ja hint of it. She sent back this card: ‘The adver- 
| tisement came to hand ; it was very pretty and very 
ingenious ; but every thing that is pretty and inge- 
nious does not always succeed. The Duchess of Q. 
piques herself on her house being unlike Socrates's ; 
his was smal! and held all his friends ; her's is large, 
but will not hold half of her's: postponed, but not 
forgot. Unalterable.’” ° > ” * 
| “You, who knew England in other times, will 
find it difficult to conceive what an indifference 
reigns with regard to ministers and their squabbles. 
The two Miss Gunnings, and a late extravagant 
dinner at White’s, are twenty times more the sub- 
ject of conversation than the two brothers, and Lord 
Granville. These are two Irish girls, of no fortune, 
who are declared the handsomest women alive. I 
think their being two, so handsome, and both such 
perfect figures, is their chief excellence, for singly I 
have seen much handsomer women than either : 
however, they can’t walk in the park, or go to 
| Vauxhall, but such mobs follow them that they are 
generally driven away. The dinner was a folly of 
|seven young men, who bespoke it to the utmost ex- 
{tent of expense; one article was @ tart made of 
+duke cherries from a hot-house ; and another that 
| they tasted but one glass out of each bottle of cham- 
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ees ae coat y into — and with 
e has produc e apprehension of an- 
prepended Your friend St. Leger was at 
the head of these luxurious heroes—he is the hero | 
of all fashion. I never saw more dashing vivacity | 
and absurdity, with some flashes of parts. He had 
a cause the other day for ducking a sharper, and 
was going to swear; the judge said to him, ‘1 see, 
sir, you are very ready to take an oath.’ ‘ Yes, my 


lord,’ replied St. Leger; ‘ my father was a judge.’ | 


“ Did you (Walpole writes) ever receive the ques- | 
tions I asked you about Lady Mary Wortley’s being | 


“ Miss Blandy died with a coolness of courage 
that is astonishing, and denying the fact, which has 
made a kind of party in her favour; as if a woman, 
who would not stick at parricide, would scruple a 
lie! We have mad a law for immediate execution 
on conviction of murder: it will appear extraordi- 
nary to me if it has any effect, for I can’t help be- 
lieving that the terrible part of death must be the 
preparation for it.” 

Anecdotes of the younger Crebillon, and of 
France :— 

“ His father one day in a passion with him, said, 


confined by a lover that she keeps somewhere in |‘ Il y a deux choses que je voudrois n'avoir jamais 
the Brescian? I long to know the particulars. 1 | fait, mon Catilina et vous! He answered, ‘ Conso- 
have lately been at Woburn, where the Duchess of | /ez vous, mon pere ; car on pretend que vous n'avez 
Bedford borrowed for me, from a niece of Lady | fait ni l'un ni lautre 

Mary, above fifty letters of the latter. They are) “The Duke of Richelieu’s son, who certainly 
charming! have more spirit and vicacity than you| must not pretend to declare off, like Crebillon’s, 
can conceive, and as much of the spirit of debauch- | (he is a boy of ten years old,) was reproached for 
ery in them as you will conceive in her writing.— | not minding his Latin: he replied, ‘ EA! mon pere 
They were written to her sister, the unfortunate | n'a jamais scu le Latin, et il a eu les plus jolies fem- 
Lady Mar, whom she treated so hardly while out| mes de France !’ ; 

of her senses, which she has not nately recovered, | “The Count Charolois * shot a president's dog, 
though delivered and tended with the greatest ten-| who lives near him: the president immediately 
derness and affection by her daughter Lady Marga-! posted to Versailles to complain: the king promised 


ret Erskine: they live in a house lent to them by 
the Duke of Bedford ; the Duchess is Lady Mary's 
niece. Ten of the letters, indeed, are dismal lamen- 
tations and frights on a scene of villany of Lady 
Mary, who, having persuaded one Ruremonde, a 
Frenchman, and her lover, to entrust her with a 
large sum of money to buy stock for him, frightened 
him out of England, by persuading him that Mr. 


Wortley had discovered the intrigue, and would | 


murder him; and then would have sunk the trust. 
That not succeeding, and he threatening to print 
her letters, she endeavoured to make Lord Mar or 


Lord Stair cut his throat. Pope hints at these anec- | 


dotes of her history in that line, 
‘Who starves a sister, or denies a debt.’ 


In one of her letters she says, ‘We all partake of 
father Adam's folly and knavery, who first eat the 


apple like a sot, and then turned informer like a| 


scoundrel.’ ‘This is character, at least, if not very 
delicate ; but in most of them, the wit and style are 
superior to any letters | ever read but Madame Se- 


News.—* The only thing talked of, is a man who 
draws teeth with asixpence, and puts them in again 
for a shilling. I believe it; not that it seems proba- 
ble, but because I have long been scoped, that 
the most incredible discoveries will be made ; and 
that about the time, or a little afier I die, the secret 
will be found out of how to live forever—and that 
secret, | believe, will not be discovered by a physi- 
cian.” 

Of Astley, a painter, who had returned from 
Italy, Walpole says, neatly enough :— 

“Will Astley promise to continue to do as well ? 
or has he, like all other English painters, only labour- 
ed this to get reputation, and then intends to daub 
away to get money?!” 

A picture of the times, May 1752:— 

“There are two wretched women that just now 
are as much talked of—a Miss Jeffries and a Miss 
Blandy ; the one condemned for murdering her un- 
cle, the other her father. Both their stories have 


horrid circumstances; the first, having been de-| 


bauched by her uncle ; the other had so tender a 
parent, that his whole concern while he was expiring 
and knew her for his murderess, was to save her life. 
It is shoeking to think what a shambles this country 
is grown! Seventeen were executed this morning, 
after having murdered the Turn-key on Friday 
night, and almost forced open Newgate. One is 
forced to travel, even at noun, as if one was going 
to battle. ° ° . ° ° 


him justice ; and then sent to the count to desire he 
woul give him two good dogs. The prince picked 
out his two best; the king sent them to the presi- 
dent, with this inotto on their collars, j’appartiens 
au roi! ‘There,’ said the king, ‘I believe he won't 
shoot them now!” 

The next few lines are a witty excuse for not 
corresponding very regularly: — 

“We will write whenever we have any thing to 
say; and when we have not,—why, we will be go- 
ing to write.” 

In 1754, Mr. W. tells his friend :-— 

“There is a court indeed as near as Kensington, 
but where the monarch is old the courtiers are 
| seldom young: they sun themselves in a window 
| like flies in autumn, past even buzzing, and to be 
| swept away in the first hurricane of a new reign.” 

The name of Washington occurs in a singular 
paragraph, Oct. 6, 1754:— 
| “The French have tied up the hands of an ex- 
cellent fanfaron,a Major Washington, + whom they 
| took and engaged not to serve for a year: in his let- 

ter he said, ‘ Believe me, as the cannon-balls flew 
over my head, they made a most delightful sound.’ 
When your relation, General Guise, was marchin 
| up to Carthagena, and the pelicans whistled | 
him, he said, ‘What would Chloe give for some of 
' these to make a pelican pie?’ The conjecture made 
| that scarce a rodomontade ; but what pity it is, that 
}a man who can deal in hyperboles at the mouth of 
ja cannon, should be fond of them with a glass of 
| wine in his hand! I have heard Guise affirm that 
the colliers at Newcastle feed their children with 
fire-shovels! ° ° ° 

“You will have heard long before you receive 
this, of Lord Albemarle’s sudden death at Paris 
}every body is so sorry for him!—without being 
so; yet as sorry as he would have been for any 

* * * 


| body, or as he deserved. 

“Lord Bury was at Windsor with the duke, when 
the express of his father’s death arrived ; be came 
to town time enough to find his mother and sisters 
at breakfast. ‘Lord! child,’ said my Lady Albe- 
marle, ‘what brings you to town soearly?’ He 


| **«'The Count de Charolois was a man of infa- 
| mous character, and committed more than one mur- 
jder. When Louis the Fifteenth pardoned him for 
lone of these atrocities, he said to him, ‘I tell you 
fairly, that | will also pardon any man who mur- 
| ders you.’” 

+“ This was the celebrated liberator of America, 
who had been serving in the English army against 
the French for some ume with much distinction.” 
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said he had been sent for. Says she, ‘ You are not }so ill, when she knows he has so great a regard that 
well!’ ‘Yes,’ replied Lord Bury, «I am, buta lit- /he would die for her, and when he was'so good as 
tle flustered with something I have heard.’ ‘Let to marry her, without a shilling!’ Her sister's his- 
me feel your pulse,’ said Lady Albemarle: ‘Oh!’ | tory is not unentertaining: Duke Hamilton is the 
continued she, ‘ your father is dead! ‘Lord! ma-! abstract of Scotch pride; he and the duchess at 
dam,’ said Lord Bury, ‘how could that come into! their own house walk in to dinner before their 
your head? [should rather have imagined that company, sit together at the upper end of theirown 
you would have thought it was by poor brother table, eat off the same plate, and drink to nobody 
William, (who is just gone to Lisbon for his health.)| beneath the rank of earl—would not one wonder 
*No,’ said my Lady Albemarle, ‘I know it is your | how they could get any body either above or below 
father ; I dreamed last night that he was dead, and | that rank to dine with them at all?” 


came to take leave of me!—and immediately | Afie rwards: “ Even the era of the Gunnings is 
gyvooned.” jover: both sisters have lain in, and have scaree 
On the threat of a French invasion :— made one paragraph in the newspapers, thoagh 


“The righteous who hate pleasures and love | their names were grown so renowned, that in Lre- 
prophecies, (the most unpleasant things in the world, | land the beggarwomen ble sss you with, The luck of 
except their completion,) are finding out parallels | the Gunningsattend you ! 
between London and Nineveh, and other goodly; We may conveniently follow this by a few brief 
cities of old, who went to uperas and ridottos when bits out of the second velume, recommended either 
the French were at their gates—yet, if Arhington by their neatness, vivac ity, or some other quality, 
Street were ten times more like to the most fashion- for selection. Our sportive fathers often did as 
able street in Tyre or Sidon, it should not alarm foolish things as their sporting sons. Ex. gr.:— 
me: I took all my fears out in the rebellion; I was| “My Lord Rockingham and my nephew Lord 
frightened enough then; I will never have another! Orford have made a match of five hundred pounds, 
panic. I would not indeed be so pedantic as to sit: between five turkeys and five geese, to run from 
in St. James’s Market in an armed chair to receive Norwich to London. Don't you believe in the 
the French, because the Roman consuls received transmigration of souls? And are not you convinced 
the Gauls in the forum. They shall be in South-| that this race is between Marquis Sardanapalus 


wark before I pack up a single miniature.” and Earl Heliogabalus? And don’t you pity the 
There is nothing new under the sun—only think | poor Asiatics and Italians who comforted them- 
of cabs about eighty years ago! selves on their resurrection with being geese and 


“ All we hear from France is, that anew madness | turkeys? Here's another symptom of our glory! 
reigns there, as strong as thatof Pantins was. ‘This | The [rish speaker, Mr. Ponsonby, has been repos- 
is la fureur des cabriolets ; Anglice, one-horse-chairs, | ing himself at Newmarket: George Se lwyn, seeing 
a mode introduced by Mr. Child: they not only | him toss about bank-bills at the hazard-table, said, 
universally go in them, but wear them ; that is, ev- How easily the speaker passes the money-bills!’ 
ery thing 1s to be en cabriolet; the men paint them| _“ Mr. Obrien is made Earl of Thomond ; my Lady 
on their waistcoats, and have them embroidered for ‘Townsend rejoices; she says he has family enough 
clocks to their stockings ; and the women who have | to re-establish the dignity of the Irish peerage, to 
gone all the winter without any thing on their which of late nothing but brewers and poultererers 
heads, are now muffled up in great caps, with round | have been raised; that she expected every day to 
sides, in the form of, and scarce less than the wheels | receive a bill from her fishmonger, signed Lord 
of chaises.” Mount-Shrimp!” 

We mentioned the celebrated Miss Gunnings:, <A beautiful touch of feeling is conveyed in the 
and we now copy two characteristic passages re- annexed assurance after Walpole had lost his dear- 
lating to them and their lords. Lord and Lady Co-| est friend and Mann his brother: 
ventry visited Paris: “1 feel your situation, and beg of you to manage 

“ Poor Lady Coyentry was under piteous disadvan- | me with no delicacy, but confide all your fears and 
tages ; for besides being very silly, ignorant of the | wishes and wants to me—if I could be capable of 
world, breeding, speaking no Frene i, and euffe red to | neglecting you, write to Gal.’s image, that will for 
wear neither red nor powder, she had that perpetual | ever live in a memory most grateful to him.” 
drawback upon her beauty, her lord, who is sillier! A letter of great humour : 
in a wise way, as ignorant, ill-bred, and speaking| “ Sir,—I had the honour of being at the taking of 
very little French himself—just enough to shew | Port Mahon, for which one gentleman was made a 
how ill-bred he is. The Duke de Luxemburg told | lord; I was also at the losing of Mahon, for which 
him he had called up my Lady Coventry ’s coach ;| another gentleman was made a lord: each of those 
my lord replied, ‘Vous avez fort bien fait. He is| gentlemen performed but one of those services ; 
jealous, prude, and scrupulous; at a dinner at Sir| surely I who performed both, ought at least to be 
John Bland’s, before sixteen persons, he coursed | made a lieutenant. Which is all from your hon- 
his wife round the table, on suspecting she had | our’s humble servant, &c. 
stolen on a little red, seized her, scrubbed it off by| “Did you hear (says the writer, speaking of the 
force with a napkin, and - told her, that since | loss of Mahon, and the attempt to assassinate the 
she had deceived him and broke her promise, he | French king, January 1757) that after their conquest, 
would carry her back directly to England. ‘They the French ladies wore little towers for pompons, 
were pressed to stay for the great fele at St. Cloud ;| and called them Des Mahonnoises? | suppose, since 
he excuged himse li, ‘because it would make him/the attempt on the king, all their fashions will be 
miss a music-meeting at Worcester; and she ex- al assassin. We are quite in the dark still about 
cused herself from the fireworks at Madame Pom- that history: it is one of the bad effects of living in 
sadour’s‘ because it was her dancing-master’s hour.’ | one’s own time, that one never knows the truth of 
| will tell you but one more anecdote, and I think | it till one is dead! Old Fontenelle is dead at last; 

you cannot be imperfect in your ideas of them. they asked him as he was dying, s'il sentoit quelque 
The Marechale de Lowendahl was pleased with! mal? He replied Oui, je sens le mal d'etre.” 

an English fan Lady Coventry had, who very) Ofa ministerial change it is happily observed ; 
civilly gave it her: my lord made her write for it) “The nation expects a change every day: and 
again next morning, ‘ because he had given it her being a nation, I believe, desires it; and being the 
before marriage, and her parting with it would English nation, will condemn it the moment it is 
make an irreparable breach,’ and send an old one in| made.” 

the room of it! She complains to every body she) Here is a pretty story of General Braddock, one 
meets, ‘ How odd it is that my lord should use her | of the first of our heroes in the American war, 
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“The duke, whois now the soul of the regency, and | burst into tears and could not speak to me: but ho 
who on all hands is allowed to make a great figure | is quite well now; though | cannot say I think he 
there, is much dissatisfied at the slowness of Gene- | will preserve his life long, as he has laid aside all 
ral Braddock, who does not march as if he was at | exercise, which has been of such vast service to 
all impatient to be scalped. It is said for him, that) him. He talked the other day of shutting himself 
he has had bad guides, that the roads are exceed-| up in the farthest wing at Houghton; I said,‘ Dear, 
ingly difficult, and that it was necessary to drag as|my lord, you will be at a distance from all the 
much artillery as he does. This is not the first ume, family there!’ He replied, ‘So much the better? 
as witness in Hawley, that the duke has found that | Pope is given over with a dropsy, which is mounted 
brutality did not necessarily consummate a general. | into his head ; in an evening he is not in his senses : 
I love to give you an idea of our characters as they | the other day at Chiswick, he said to my Lady 
rise upon the stage of history. Braddock is a very | Burlington, ‘ Look at our Saviour there how ill they 
Iroquois in disposition. He had a sister, who having | have crucified him !” 
gamed away all her little fortune at Bath, hanged Here is another literary extract: 
herself with a truly English deliberation, leaving} “'The town flocks to a new play of Thomson’s, 
only a note upon the table with those lines, *'To | called Tancred and Sigismunda; it is very dull; I 
die is landing on some silent shore,” &c. When! have read it. I cannot bear modern poetry ; these 
Braddock was told of it, he only said, ‘Poor Fanny! | refiners of the purity of the stage, and of the incor- 
I always thought she would play till she would be | rectness of English verse, are most wofully insipid. 
forced to twck herself up.’ But a more ridiculous |I had rather have written the most absurd lines in 
story of him, and which is recorded in heroics by | Lee, than Leonidas or the Seasons; as I had rather 
Fielding in his Covent garden tragedy, wasanamor-|be put into the round-house for a wrong-headed 
ous discussion he had tormerly with a Mrs. Upton, |quarrel, than sup quietly at eight o'clock with my 
who kept him. He had gone the greatest lengths |grandmother. ‘i‘here is another of these tame ge- 
with her pin-money, and was still craving. One day | niuses, a Mr. Akenside,* who writes odes; in one 
that he was very pressing, she pulled out her purse | he has lately published, he says, ‘ Light the tapers, 
and shewed him that she had but twelve or four-| urge the fire.’ Had not you rather make gods jostle 
teen shillings left; he twitched it from her, * Let) in the dark, than light the candles, for fear they 
me see that.’ Tied up at the other end he found |should break their heads? One Russell, a mimic, 
five guineas; he took them, tossed the empty purse | has .a puppet-show to ridicule operas; I hear very 
in her face, saying,‘ Did you mean to cheat me?’ dull: not to mention its being twenty years too 
and never went near her more.—Now yon are late; it consists of three acts, with foolish Italian 
acquainted with General Braddock. . . songs burlesqued in Italian.” 

“I have already given you some account of| Of the city of London’s literary predilections in 
Braddock; I may complete the poor man’s history | these days, we are told— 
in a few more words: he once had a duel with) “'The good city of London, who, from long dicta- 
Colonel Gumley, Lady Bath’s brother, who had ting to the government, are now come to preside 
been his great friend. As they were going to en-| over taste and letters, have given one Carte, a Ja- 
gage, Gumley, who had good humour and wit, cobite parson, fiity pounds a-year for seven years, to 
(Braddock had the latter,) suid, ‘ Braddock, you are | write the history of England; and four aldermen 
a poor dog! here, take my purse; if you kill me,| and six common-councilmen are to inspect his ma- 
you will be forced to run away, and then you will | terials and the progress of the work. Surveyors of 
not have a shilling to support you.” Braddock re-|common sewers turned supervisors of literature! 
fused the purse, insisted on the duel, was disarmed |'To be sure, they think a history of England is no 
and would not even ask his life. However, with | more than Stowe’s Survey of the Parishes! Instead 
all his brutality, he has lately been governor of of having books published with the imprimatur of 
Gibraltar, where he made himself adored, and an university, they will be printed, as deanchen are 
where scarce any governor was endured before.) whitewashed—John Smith and Thomas Johnson, 

. ° ° . | churchwardens.” 

“ There is a wild young Venetian ambassadress} On the character of Lord Granville, Walpole 
come, who is reckoned very pretty. I don’t think | makes one of his peculiar points: “ His frankness,” 
so; she is foolish and childish to a degree. She/he says, “charms one, when it is not necessary 
said, ‘Lord! the old secretary (Carteret) is going to depend upon it.” 
to be married!" They told her he was but fify-four.| The House of Commons.—* Among the numerous 
‘ But fifty-four! why,’ said she, ‘my husband is but | visits of form that I have received, one was from my 
two-and-forty, and I think him the oldest man in| Lord Sandys: as we two could only converse upon 


the world.’” | general topics, we fell upon this of the Mediter- 
Lord Carteret did marry; and Walpole thus no-| ranean, and I made him allow, ‘that, to be sure, 
tices the manners of the happy pair in public: | there is not so bad a court of justice in the world as 


“I was with them all at a subscription-ball at|the House of Commons; aud how hard it is upon 
Ranelagh last week, which my Lady Carteret} any man to have his cause tried there!” 
thought proper to look upon as given to her,and| The death of the Prince of Wales is thus men- 
thanked the gentlemen, who were not quite so/ tioned in a letter of March 21: 
well pleased at her condescending to take it to| “He had a pleurisy, and was recovered. Last 
herself. My lord stayed with her there till four in | Tuesday was se’nnight he went to attend the king’s 
the morning. They are all fondness, walk together,| passing some bills in the House of Lords; from 
and stop every five steps to kiss.” thence to Carlton-louse, very hot, where he unrobed, 

The following notices of Lord Orford after his| put on a light unaired frock and waistcoat, went to 
retreat from office, and of Pope, are interesting: | Kew, walked in a bitter day, came home tired, and 
the date is May 29th, 1744. lay down for three hours upon a couch in a very 

“My father has been extremely ill from a cold | cold room at Carlton-house, that opens into the 
he caught last week at Newpark. Princess Emily | garden. Lord Egmont told him how dangerous 
came thither to fish, and he, who is grown quite |it was, but the prince did not mind him. My father 
indolent, and has not been out of a hot room this |once said to this king, when he was ill and royally 
twelvemonth, sat an hour and a half by the water-| untractable, ‘Sir do you know what your father 
side. He was in great danger one day, and more | ————— . eee 
low-spirited than ever I knew him, though I think} * “The author of * The Pleasures of Imagination, 
that grows upon him with his infirmities. My |a poem of some merit, though now but little read. 
sister was at his bedside; 1 came into the room, he | —D.” 
Museum.—V ol. XXIII. No. 136—2 R 
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died of —of thinking he could not die.” In short, 
the prince relapsed that night, has had three physi- 
cians ever since, and has never been supposed out 
of danger till yesterday; a thrush had appeared, 
and for the two or three last evenings he had dan- 
gerous suppressions of breath. However, his family 
thought him so well yesterday, that there were 
cards in his outward room. Between nine and ten 
he was seized with a violent fit of coughing. Wil- 
mot, and Hawkins the surgeon, were present: the 
former said, ‘Sir, have you brought up all the 
phlegm? I hope this will be over in a quarter 
of an hour, and that your royal highness will have 
a good night.’ 
the room, and said, ‘Here is something I don’t 
like.’ The cough continued; the’ prince laid his 
hand upon his stomach, and said, f sens la mort.’ 
The page who held him up felt him shiver, and 
cried out, ‘The prince is going! The princess 
was at the feet of the bed; she catched upa candle 
and ran 
the bed, he was dead.’* 

“ Prince George (says the author in a subsequent 
letter, and speaking of our late venerated George 
III.), who has a most amiable countenance, behaved 
excessively well on his father’sdeath. When they 
told him of it, he turned pale, and laid his hand on 
his breast. Ayscough said, ‘I am afraid, 
are not well!’ He replied, ‘I feel something here, 
just as I did when I saw the two workmen fall 


from the seaflold at Kew.’ Prince Edward is a 
very plain boy, with strange loose eyes, but was 
much the favourite. He is asayer of things! Two 


men were heard lamenting the death in Leicester- 
fields; one said, ‘He has left a great many small 
children! ‘Ay,’ replied the other, ‘and what is 
worse, they belong to our parish! But the most 
extraordinary retlections on his death were set 
forth in a sermon at May-fair chapel. ‘He had no 
great parts (pray mind, this was the parson said so, 
not I,) but he had great virtues; indeed, they 
degenerated into vices; he was very generous, but 
I hear his generosity has ruined a great many 
people ; and then his condescension was such, that 
he kept very bad company.’ ” 

We add a piece of W: aljpole’s own moralising :— 

“The mortifications and disappointments I have 
experienced have taught me the philosophy that 
dwells not merely in speculation. I choose to 
think about the world, as I have always found, 
when I most wanted its comfort, it thought about 
me, that is, not at all. Itis a disagreeable dream 
which must end for every body else as well as for 
one’s-self. Some try to supply the emptiness and va- 
nity of present life, by something still more empty— 
fame. I choose to comfort myself, by considering that 
even while | am lamenting my present uneasiness, 
it is actually passing away. 1| cannot feel the com- 
fort of folly, because I am not a fool; and I searce 
know any other being that it is worth one’s while 
to wish to be. All this looks as if it proceeded 
from a train of melancholy ideas—it does so; but 
misfortunes have that good in them, that they 
teach one indifference.” 

As we said at the outset, we might prolong these 
excerpts through many a Gazette, and yet not ex- 
haust the information and pleasantry contained in 

ou Frede rick Prince of Wales was a man in 
no way inestimable, though his understanding and 
disposition were cried up by those who were in 
opposition to his father’s government. Walpole says 
of him, ‘ His best quality was generosity ; his worst, 
insincerity, and indifference to truth, which appear- 
ed so early, that Earl Stanhope wrote to Lord Sun- 
derland from Hanover, ‘He has his father’s head 
and his mother’s heart.” His death was undoubt-' 


edly a deliverance for those who, had he lived, 
would have become his subjects.” 
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Hawkins had occasion to go out of |« 


to him, but before she got to the head of 


sir, you | 


| were inexperienced ; 


| this addition to the lively correspondence of Horace 
Walpole—out of all question the most agreeable 
male letter-writer in the English language. But 
share and share alike is a fair maxim; and, in jus- 
tice to other claims upon our attention, here we 
must glose. ‘To the taste and intelligence displayed 
by Lofd Dover in editing these volumes, we have 
already paid the tribute of our cordial applause. 
A refined and highly cultivated mind could hardl 
find more fitting occupation than in preparing suc 
a production for the public eye, enlightening the 
spots which time had obscured, and removing the 
passages which a change of manners would have 
caused to be considered somewhat gross in our day, 
though perfectly free from objection in the reign of 
George Il. We should also, in conclusion, wish to 
compliment the publisher on the appearance of 
a work so honourable to his exertions. It is curi- 
ous enough, in Walpole’s own letters, to observe 
the name of Bentley so frequently connected with 
his pursuits ; and now tosee it thus again united to 
|the revival of his literary character, both in the 
printing and publishing. 

Could we but see the late Mr. Wyndham’s 
journal and correspondence in a similar way, what 
a treat it would be! In the meantime, we are 
heartily content with Walpole. 

FURTHER EXTRACTS. 

The Value of Introductory Letlers.—Walpole to 
Mann, of Mr. Hobart, 1746." “Sure you must have 
had flights of strange awkward animals, if you 
can be so taken with him! I shall begin to look 
about me, to see the merits of England: he was no 
curiosity here; and yet heaven knows there are 
many better, — whom I hope I shall never be 
acquainted. As I have cautioned you more than 
once against oe Bl my recommendatory letters 
which one gives because one can't refuse them,) 
unless I write to you separately, | have no seruple 
in giving them. You are extremely good to give 
so much credit to my bills at first sight; but don’t 
put down Hobart to my account; I used to call him 
the Clearcake ; fat, fair, sweet, and seen through in 
a moment.” 

“You have sent me Marquess Rinuncini with 
as much secrecy as if you had sent me a present. 
I was here; there came an exceedingly fair written 
and civil letter from you, dated Ist May: I com- 
prehended by the formality of it, that it was written 
for the person who brought it, not for the person it 
was sent to. I was glad to see him—after I 
had got over being sorry to see him (for with all 
the goodness of one’s Sogurkin soqubut, as the 
Japanese call the heart, you must own it is a little 
troublesome to be shewing the tombs,) I asked him 
a thousand questions, rubbed up my old tarnished 
Italian, and inquired about fifty people that I had 
entirely forgot till his arrival.” —This is the world ! 

English Character —*“ Mr. Chute thinks we have 
to the full all the politeness that can make a nation 
brutes to the rest of the world.” 

Lord Lovet, (to whom Walpole is unjust; he did 
not understand the higher points of his character.) — 
“When he came to the Tower, he told them, that 
if he were not so old and infirm, they would find 
it difficult to keep him there. They told him they 
had kept much younger: ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ but they 
they had not broke so many 
gaols as I have.’ At his own house he used to 
say, that for thirty years of his life he never saw a 
gallows but it made his neck ache. His last act 
was to shift his treason upon his eldest son, whom 
he forced into the rebellion. He told Williamson, 
the lieutenant of the Tower, ‘We will hang my 
eldest son, and then my second shall marry your 
niece.’ He has asort of ready humour at repartee, 
not very well adapted to his situation. One day 
that Williamson complained that he could not 
sleep, he was so haunted with rats—he replied, 
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‘What do you say, that you are so haunted with 


Ratcliffes?’ The first day, as he was brought to | 


his trial, a woman looked into the coach, and said, 
‘You ugly old dog, don’t you think you will have 
that frightful head cut off? He replied, ‘ You ugly 
old ——, I believe I shall.’” 

Recipe for a Newspaper Editor.—* Don't reproach 
me in your own mind for not writing, but reproach 
the world for doing nothing; for making peace as 
slowly as they made war. When any body-com- 
mits an event, I am ready enough to tell it you; 
but I have always declared against inventing news ; 
when I do, I will set up a newspaper.” 

Bon-Mot.—* 1 must tell you another admirable 
don-mot of Mr. Chute, now I am mentioning him. 
Passing by the door of Mrs. Edwards, who died of 
drams, he saw the motto which the undertakers 
had placed to her eseutcheon, Mors janua vite ; he 
said, ‘It ought to have been Mors aqua vite.’” 

Another (not so cleanly..—* You know all the 

Stanhopes are a family aur bon-mots ; I must tell 
you one of this John: he was sitting by an old Mr. 
Curzon, a nasty wretch, and very covetous; his 
nose wanted blowing, and continued to want it: 
at last Mr. Stanhope, with the greatest good breed- 
ing, said, ‘ Indeed, sir, if you don’t wipe your nose, 
you will lose that drop.” 
' Methodism in 1749.—* Methodism is more fash- 
ionable than any thing but brag; the women play 
very deep at both—as deep, it is much suspected, 
as the matrons of Rome did at the mysteries of the 
Bona Dea. If gracious Anne was alive, she would 
make an admirable defendress of the new faith, 
and build fifty more churches for female proselytes. 
I must tell you a bon-mot that was made the other 
night at the serenata of Peace in Europe by Wall, 
who is much in fashion, and a kind of Gondomar. 
Grossatesta, the Modenese minister, a very low fel- 
low, with all the jack-pudding-hood of an Italian, 
asked, ‘ Mais qu est-ce qui represe nie mon maitre? 
Wall replied, ‘ Mais, mon Dieu! Tabbe, ne savez- 
vous pas que ce n'est pas un opera boufon ?’ 
here is another bon-mot of my Lady ‘Townshend : 
we were talking of the Methodists ; somebody said, 
‘ Pray, madam, is it true that Whitfield has recant- 
ed? « No, sir, he has only canted.’ ” 

Alarm of Earthquake-—* A parson, who came 
into White’s the morning of earthquake the first, 
and heard bets laid on whether it was an earth- 
quake or the blowing-up of powder-mills, went 
away exceedingly scandalized, and said, ‘ I protest, 
they are such an impious set of people, that I be- 
lieve if the last trumpet was to sound, they would 
bet puppet-show against judgment.’ ” : 

Ten There is another animal still more ab- 
surd than Florentine men or English boys; and 
that is, travelling governors, who are mischievous 
into the bargain, and whose pride is always hurt 
because they are sure of its never being indulged 
They will not learn the world, because they are 
sent to teach it; and as they come forth more igno- 
rant of it than-their pupils, take care to return with 
more prejudices, and as much care to instil all 
theirs into their pupils.” 

Antiquity of the Family of Mirepoirs—*«They 
have broughta cousin of his, a Monsieur de Levi, 
who hasa fantino of what I wanted to see. You 
know they pique themselves much upon their Jew- 
ish name, and call cousins with the Virgin Mary. 
They have a picture in the family, where she is 
made to say to the founder of the house, ‘ Couvrez 
vous, mon cousin.’ He replies,‘ Non pas, ma tres 
sainte cousine, je sais trop bien le respect que je vous 
dois.’ * ; 

*«There is said to have been another equally 
absurd picture in the same family, in which Noah! 
is represented going into the ark, carrying under 
his arm a small trunk, on which was written, 
‘ Papiers de la maison de Levis.” 
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Heraldry.—Of Anstis, garter king at arms. 

“It was to him Lord Chesterfield said, ‘You 
foolish man, you do not know your own foolish 
business.’ * . I have had the old Vere 
pedigree lately in my hands, which derives that 
house from Lucius Verus—but I am now grown 
to bear no descent but my Lord Chestertield’s, who 
has placed among the portraits of his ancestors 
two old heads, inscribed, Adam de Stanhope and 
Eve de Stanhope; the ridicule is admirable. Old 
Peter Leneve, the herald, who thought ridicule 
consisted innot being of an old family, made this 
epitaph, and it was a good one, for young Craggs, 
whose father had been a footman, Here lies the 
last who died before the first of his family! Pray 
mind, how I string old stories to-day! ‘This old 
Craggs, who was angry with Arthur More, who 
had worn a livery too, and who was getting into a 
coach with him, turned about, and said, * Why! 
Arthur, | am always going to get up behind ; are 
not you?” 

{From Tait’s Magazine, we make the following 
extracts upon the subject of the same work.] 

Who could have hoped for such a stroke of good 
fortune as this in the summer of 1833! Horace 
Walpole once more resuscitated to amuse and en- 
liven, to while away heavy hours, and beguile 
ennui with gay prattle and graceful trifling. The 
world has now settled its estimate of the Lord of 
Strawberry Hill with tolerable fairness. He is not 
reckoned quite so great a genius as he was deemed 
some~hali-century ago, when the little girls of 
England sewed his shew bit of Guelphic Gothic 
in their samplers; nor yet so filigree and japan 
a personage, as he was set down by his first eri- 
tics. He was, whatever else, the antipodes of his 
father; and a wonderfully harmless, and marvel- 
lously clever person to have been the son of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and bred near and within the 
heavy and poisoned atmosphere of the Court of 
George Il. He was, unquestionably, the prince of 
the polite gossips of his generation ; and, happily, 
for the entertainment of posterity, one of the few 
British male persons born with an irresistible pro+ 
pensity to write letters. Whatever a man does 
from an inherent necessity of his nature, from the 
impulse of his genius, he will generally do well; 
or, at least, accomplish with freedom and facility, 
which are always graceful and attractive, though 
the art itself were one so seeming simple as open- 
ing an oyster. Walpole’s letters are, accordingly, 
always easy and graceful, and, for him, extremely 
natural product The constitutional necessity 
of telling, once a-day, or oftener, whatever he had 
said, done, heard, or fancied, his bon-mots and his 
pleasantnes, left him no leisure to be premedita- 
tive, stiff, and studied. He was immeasurably vain 
afier his own peculiar fashion, though shrewd and 
sensible ; and this vanity, which could not expend 
itself in conversation, found a vent, a valve, in 
letter-writing. He did not so much require a cor- 
respondent asa recipient. Slender sympathy suf- 
ficed in his friends ; tor, though polite and friendly, 
ine never lost a night's sleep for them; and his 
selfishness was too reasonable and well-bred to 
expect that they should disturb themselves much 
about him. Friendships and enmities he had none ; 
but he was true, and sometimes warm in his kind 
fancies, and as unreasonable in his pettishnesses. 
Grammont, Madame de Sevigne, Lady Mary Wort- 
ley, and Chesterfield had, before his advent, made 
letter-writing the field in which the still unpub- 
lishing aristocracy were to contend for literary 
superiority, animated by the comforting assurance 
that, by the industry of their friends and admirers, 
the manuscript epistolary effusions might obtain 
greater publicity than most volumes sent abroad in 
types, with the deferred consolation of eventually 
finding prolonged and wider existence, or epistolary 
immortality iiself, when modesty should give way to 
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friendly importunity, or the testamentary bequest, in 
the fulness of time, find its way to the Lintots and 
Dodsleys of future years. 


pole early enjoyed the friendship or acquaintance- 
ship of Gray the poet, the advantages of what is 
still called the best education, an enviable, or, at 
least, a conspicuous position in society, and sprightly 
natural parts. Nature had also bestowed upon 
him some share of heart and conscience (which 
he thought it vulgar to possess) to balance an im- 
mense portion of vanity and animal vivacity, but 
not enough to exalt, expand, and refine his moral 
character,—a scanty endowment of moral qualities 


for a noble-minded man, but quite enough for a} 


wit, a man of fashion and of fastidiously fine taste, 
uniting the elegancies and refinements of the tra- 
velled courtier with the accomplishments of the 
scholar and the powers of original genins,—a some- 
thing which was to be thoroughly English, yet 
above every British thing; unique, but not singu- 
lar; sparkling, and yet profound ; witty, but wise 
withal. That he was a man of wit and conven- 
tional good taste, as these qualities were under- 
stood, not by the boorish semi-German Court of the 
first Hanoverian Princes in Britain, but by the re- 
fined and elegant who condescended to laugh at 
these circles, is undeniable. Within his own smal! 
range, his acuteness possessed the readiness and 
certainty of instinct; but he sadly mistook when 
he imagined himself a liberal philosopher. His 
genius was small, and cold :—by force of imitation 
he wrote the “ Mysterious Mother.” 

Walpole’s Letters are less valuable for the dis- 
closures they make of his personal character and 
acquirements, than for the bird's-eye view they 
give of that halfdiscovered world of fashion and 
politics into which all love to pry. His private 

femoirs of the Court, and of the English aristo- 
cracy, are, in many respects, important revelations 
He does not “ peach,” but he gossips out the truth 
of his contemporaries. Their morals, their manners, 
their poverty of intellect and coldness of heart, the 
sophisticated system of their social life, their 





Meanness that soars, and pride which licks the dust, 


are graphically and faithfully transferred to his 
piebald or illuminated pages, with only a feeble 
consciousness of the paltrine ss or sordid baseness 
he described, and with no intention whatever to 
betray the Order, from spite to certain individuals 
belonging to it—men and women especially, who 
had succeeded the Walpole dynasty in favour, 
popularity, and political power. Thus, though the 
Letters of Walpole have been chic tly valued for 
grace of manner, gay anecdote, pleasantry, or con- 
versational smartness and polite sarcasm, we attri- 
bute to these lively records more solid merits 
Their indirect tendency is worth far more than 
their obvions purpose, though the writer had gain- 
ed it to his fullest content. Of the present collec- 
tion we may say, that it shews more heart and less 
resumption than some of those that have already 

en published. The Letters are often hasty, even 
to the delightful length of becoming harum-scarum, 
sparkling with sallies of wit, and glowing with es- 
capes of feeling —though that not much. There 
are, however, several passages, some particularly 
about a widow's son whom he had sent to his 
friend as a servant, that shew considerate bene- 
volence, as well as what is less rare in his condi- 
tion, amiability of disposition, which induce us to 
believe that Walpole was far from ill-natured, 
when not yielding to the ready temptation of mak- 
ing a hit, or barbing a poignant sentence. People 
who must be witty, must be very witty indeed to 
be always just. 

Of Pultney, Lord Bath, an exquisite trimmer, 
Walpole writes, “My Lady Townsend, said an 


With Grammont, Ches- | 
terfield, and de Sevigne for models, Horace Wal-| 


| inferiority. 
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admirable thing the other day: he was complain- 
ing of a pain in his side. “Qh,” said she, “ that 
can't be; you have no side.” 

On a daughter of Lady Pomfret’s, a proud capri- 
;cious beauty, to whom and her mother Walpole 
|shews petty spite, chiefly to display his success in 
sarcasm, we imagine, he has the following epigram. 
The Lady married Lord Carteret, the minister, who 
| was a widower far advanced in life. 


“ Her beauty like the Scripture feast, 
To which the invited never came, 
Deprived of its intended guest, 
Was giver to the old and lame.” 


Of a quack medicine, much in vogue at the time 
for the stone, which wonderful remedy was pre- 
scribed for his father, Walpole says, “I made the 
doctor angry with me for arguing on this medicine 
which I never could comprehend. It is of so great 
violence as to split a stone when it arrives at it 
and yet is to do no damage to all the tender, intes- 
tines through which it must first pass; I told him | 
thought it was like an admiral going on a secret 
expedition of war, with instructions which are not 
to be opened till he arrives in a certain latitude.” 





From the Spectator. 
| MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA. 


Tuts very clever work—clever, not in the Amer 
j} ican sense—is the exact complement of Mr. Stu- 
art’s Travels ; the latter gentleman gave us obser- 
| vation, and the author of Cyril Thornton now pre- 
sents us with speculation. It is true that, had Mr 
Stuart's mind been ofa philosophising turn,he would 
have presented us with somewhat different conclu- 
sions from those in the volume before us; and 
we cannot conceive an observer of his cool com- 
plexion, gifted with the graceful and flowing style 
of expression and thought which marks the writer 
of Men and Manners in America,as a person of a 
cultivated and wealthy imagination. Wehave now 
enough concerning America; more will be too 
much. Mr. Stuart and the present writer supply 
all our deficiencies : they even correct or corrobo 
rate and commentate the works of Captain Hall. 
Mr. Stuart’s work offended nobody, for he simply 
put down what he saw; and what he-saw displeas- 
ed him not. Captain Hall went theorizing and 
sermonizing, careless of the accuracy of his obser- 
vations; careful only that he should make all 
things fit into his Procrustean notion of the perfect 
British Constitution. The author before us con 
firms every line of Mr. Stuart ; but exhibits, in his 
comments upon his experience, the picture rather of 
his own state of mind as caused by what he met 
with, than a fair calculation of the results of the 
present state of facts to the people themselves. 
But we learn as much from his reasoning against 
as we could from his reasoning for. We see that 
no English gentleman could be happy in America ; 
but it does not thence follow that the whole States 
may not be in the enjoyment of a high degree of 
comfort and happiness. It is impossible, educated 
asan English gentleman is, with a contempt and 
repugnance to a mob, ever to be cordial with the 
people; and when he finds the people dominant, 
he is impressed with an intolerable idea of tyran- 
ny. He feels shorn of his privileges, and insulted 
by an overbearing upstart. Greasy jackets and 
coarse hands are familiarly brought into contact 
with one who dreads defilement, and shrinks with 
habitual horror from shapes in which he has been 
brought up to expect nothing but submission and 
In America, he sees the tendency of 
every thing to a still more complete democracy, 
and he thinks with something like dread of the 
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still “ deeper hell.” Every step to the complete do-| poor creatures with a flattering glozing speech full 
minion of the people, is in his mind, so much de-| of claptraps about liberty, British constitution, and 
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pravation: he looks back with regret to those crises | happiness of being born a Briton. Imagine such a 
wherein he thinks the country might have been) person in America: he will be feted by the gentle- 


saved—that is to say, struck aristocratic. 


There is men of that country—that is to say, those whom edu- 


much cleverness and plausibility in all this writer's cation and wealth have made refined and inform- 


views of America and her political condition ; but 


they will have no weight with one who reflects 


ed ; but must necessarily be disgusted by the men— 
the citizens of a land where the will of the people 


that in America no class is sacrificed to another—|is the sovereign will, and the business of the lives 
that the amount of general prosperity is enormous of their great men is to court and persuade it. It 


and inereasing—ihat though gentlemen have no 
tacit privileges, the mass of the people have a high 
sense of independence—that though their conver- 
sation, eternally running on party and elections, is 


dull and boring toa person of European attain-| 


ments, itis charming to themselves, and gives what 
so many English gentlemen want, a pursuit, and 
utterly destroys ennui. The bustle, contention, 
strife, and struggle, which, according to our au- 
thor, destroy the charities of life, come to an Ame- 
rican in place of some of those charities they rudely 
violate—it is to their taste—they are born and bred 
in it. 
leges—that the tendency of every thing in America 
is downwards—that diffusion, and not accumula- 
tion is the order of the day—that the results to a re- 
fined Englishman are painful. What of all this? 


America 1s ruled for itself, and not to please Eu- | 
ropeans ; and the democratic prejudices are as firmly | 


rooted in the American citizen as aristocratic ones 
are in the English gentleman. It must be expected 


that the government, in spiritand deed, partakes of 


the rudeness and imperfection of its sovereign, the 
people : no one will venture to say that the Ameri- 
cans, in their present state, are models of perfec- 
tion—there is ample room for improvement ; but is 


not that improvement going on ? is it not a necessi- | 


ty of human nature to improve under the influence 
of freedom, prosperity, and education? They are 
now in a transition state : turning the penny is the 
grand summum bonum, says our author; but there 
will come a time when the penny is allowed to 
rest: then will the arts be encouraged, literature 
be fostered, manners studied, and the science of 
agreeability more extensively taught. The Ameri- 
cans have not yet, and could not be expected to 
have doffed the worky’s jacket, but they think that 
no reason why they should stay away from the 
President's parties. The author is much disgusted 
at seeing worsted stockings, West country boots, 
dusty jackets, brown necks, and old-fashioned 
home-made gowns, ata grand party given by the 
President. ‘These are the very things that would 
have gratfied Mr. Stuart: and here is the difference, 
but not the only difference between the two writers. 
Mr. Stuart, we apprehend, has dwelt much in the 
country—has farmed and planted, and been brought 
a good deal into contact with all classes on matters 
of mutual concern. The author of Cyril Thornton, 
we guess—for we do not know him by name, and for- 
get whether we ever did (a proof, we dare say, of 
our ignorance of what is called “literary” gos- 
sip, and which to us is foolishness,)—has been, proba- 
bly, a dandy in his day, a gentleman of great re- 
finement, whose talent lent a grace even to puppy- 
ism. The man, however, outgrows this first cox- 
combry of the lately-emerged butterfly; service, 
hard service, responsibility, thought, and experi- 
ence, bring forward the treasures of education, and 
call the superior mind into play: at this stage, the 
dandy becomes the true gentleman, and is soon a 
man of the world: but he always remains the aris- 
tocrat. In society, no one needs wish a pleasanter 
companion ; ig the more intimate relations of life, 
he is a zealous steady friend, a person of scrupu- 
lous honour, and stern integrity. ‘The mass or mob 
he despises, and whether atan election or ata pub- 


lie meeting, will gratify himself by a sneer, or fur- 


ther his own interests hy cheating and gulling the 


We allow much, nay, all that our author al- | 


is very profitable, however, to learn what such a 
man reports of a country in which decidedly the 
|most important political experiment is being tried 
that ever was attempted on the face of the globe. 
Moreover, this writer has a manner of communi- 
} cating his impressions which must be pleasing to 
}every one who has a taste for graceful writing : he 
has humour, taste, style, and (shall we avow it?) 
so inbred is the aristocratic feeling in an English 
gentleman, though our judgment condemns, our 
sympathy goes along with him. It is not improba- 
ble that, exposed to the same circumstances, we 
should feel exactly as he does, and have to main- 
tain a pretty sharp struggle with the aristocratic 
jdemon within. We view the progress of America 
with a feeling of triumph; but we are not at all 
sure that we could get through the country itself in 
good humour. 

The author appears to have entered upon his 

|American residence just at the time Mr. Stuart 
closed his. He begins with a description of the 
great New York procession of trades in honour of 
the late Revolution in France, with which the other 
}gentleman finishes. The different sensations pro- 
| duced in the minds of these two writers, by this ex- 
| traordinary exhibition, are perfectly curious. The 
sources of the disappointment of the one and 
gratification of the other are perfectly characteris- 
tic: we see the difference between a man of taste, 
‘and what is called a practical man: both are right 
—the position from which each viewed the same 
object, was the cause of difference. Mr. Stuart has 
no fancy, no sense of the ridiculous: the author of 
Cyril Thornton is critical, refined, sensitive—with 
noble views of the grand, and a heart awaiting to 
have its chords struck by elevating and exciting ob- 
ects. ; 
This writer's observations on fagging at our pub- 
lie schools, and the abhorrence of it in America, 
exhibit both the acuteness and the prejudices of 
the author, and also throw light on the state of feel- 
ing in the States: it introduces alse an allusion to 
the foul blot of that nation—its actual slavery in 
the South and its virtual slavery in the North. 

“A striking difference exists between the system of 
rewards and punishments adopted in the schools of 
the United States and in those of England. In the 
former, neither personal infliction nor forcible coer- 
cion of any kind is permitted. How far such a sys- 
tem is likely to prove successful, I cannot yet form 
an opinion ; but judging solely from the seminary 
under Dr. Griscomb, | should be inclined to augur 
favourably of its results. It has always, however, 
appeared strange to me, that the Americans should 
betray so strong an antipathy to the system of the 
publie schools of England. ‘There are no other es- 
tablishments, perhaps, in our country, so entirely re- 
publiesn both in prmeiple and practice. Rank is 
there allowed no privileges, and the only recognized 
aristocracy is that of personal qualities. Yet these 
schools are far from finding favour in American 
eyes. The system of fagging, in particular, is re- 
garded with abhorrence; and, since my arrival, I 
have never met any one who could even speak of 
it with patience. The state of feeling on this mat- 

|ter in the two countries presents this curious an- 
jomaly : a young English nobleman is sent to West- 
minster or Winchester to brush coats and wash tea- 
cups; while the meanest American storekeeper 
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would redden with virtuous indignation at the very | to any boys he ever had known. “But alas! Sir,” 
thought of the issue of his loins contaminating his | said he, “to what end are these poor creatures 
plebeian blood by the discharge of such functions. | taught acquirement, from the exercise of which they 


“ This difference of feeling, however, seems to ad- are destined to be debarred, by the prejudices of 


mit of easy explanation. In England, the menial society? It is surely but a cruel mockery to culti- 
offices in question form the duties of freemen; in| vate talents when, in the present state of public 
America, even in those States where slavery has feeling, there is no field open for their useful em- 
been abolished, domestic service being discharged ployment. Be his acquirements what they may, a 
by negroes, is connected with a thousand degrading | negro is still a negro; or, in other words, a creature 
associations. So powerful are these, that I have marked out for degradation, and exclusion from 
never yet conversed with an American who could | those objects which stimulate the hopes and pow- 
understand that there is nothing intrinsically dis-| ers of other men.” 
graceful in such duties ; and their being at ofl om. | “LT observed, in reply, that I was not aware that, in 
sidered so, proceeds entirely from a certain confu-| those States in which slavery had been abolished, 
sion of thought, which connects the office with the | any such barrier existed as that to which he alluded. 
manners and character of those by whom it is dis- “In the State of New York, for instance,” I asked, 
charged. Ina country where household services | “are not all offices and professions open to the man 
are generally performed by persons of respectable | of colour as well as to the white ?’” 
character, on a level, in pointof morals and acquire-| _“ I see, Sir,” replied he, “ that you are not a native 
ments, with other handicrafstmen, it is evident that | of this country, or you would not have asked such 
such prejudice could exist in no material degree.|a question.” He then went on to inform me that 
But it certainly could not exist at all in a country, | the exclusion in question did not arise from any le- 
where, for a certain period, such services were per-| gislative enactment, but from the tyranny of that 
formed by all, including every rank below royalty.) prejudice, which, regarding the poor Black as a be- 
Let the idea of personal degradation, therefore, be | ing of inferior order, works its own fulfilment in 
wholly abstracted, and then the question will rest) making him so. There was no answering this, for 
on its true basis—namely, whether such discipline it accorded too well with my own observations in 
as that adopted in our public schools, be favoura-| society, not to carry my implicit belief. 
ble to the improvement of the moral character or| “The master then proceeded to explain the system 
? |of education adopted in the school, and subsequently 
“In England, the system is believed, from iong ex- | afforded many gratifying proofs of the proficiency of 
perience, to work practically well. No man will | his scholars. One class were employed in naviga- 
say, that British gentlemen, formed under the dis- | tion, and worked several complicated problems with 
cipline of these institutions, are deficient in high great accuracy and rapidity. A large proportion 
bearing, or in generous spirit ; nor will it readily be | were perfectly conversant with arithmetic, and not 
considered a disadvantage, that those who are af-/a few with the lower mathematics. A long and 
terwards to wield the united influence of rank and rigid examination took place in geography, in the 
wealth, should, in their early years, be placed in a | course of which questions were sawered with a 
situation, where their personal and moral qualities | facility, which I confess would have puzzled me 
alone can place them even on an equality with their exceedingly, had they been addressed to myself. 
companions. | “J had become so much interested in the little 
“Itis very probable, indeed, that a system suited party-coloured party before me, that I recurred to 
to a country in which gradation of ranks forms an | our former discourse, and inquired of the master, 
integral partof the constitution, may not be adapted | what would probably become of his scholars on 
to another, which differs so widely in these respects | their being sent out into the world? Some trades, 
as the United States. Here, there is no pride of some description of labour of course were open to 
birth or station to be overcome ; and whether under | them, and | expressed my desire to know what 
circumstances so different, the kind of discipline in| these were. He told me they were few. The 
question might operate beneficially or otherwise, is class studying navigation were destined to be sai- 
a point on which [ certainly do not presume to de- lors; but let their talents be what they might, it 
cide. I only assert my conviction, that in this coun- | was impossible they could rise to be officers of the 
try it has never yet been made the subject of liberal paltriest merchantman that entered the waters of 
and enlightened discussion, and therefore that the the United States. The office of cook or steward 
value of Transatlantic opinion with regard to it is was indeed within the scope of their ambition; but 
absolutely null. The conclusion adopted may be it was just as feasible for the poor creatures to ex- 
right, but the grounds on which it is founded are pect to become Chancellor of the State, as mate of 
evidently wrong.” aship. In other pursuits it was the same. Some 
The author then goes to visita Black and Brown would become stonemasons or bricklayers, and to 
school: we quote his remarks for the benefit of the extent of carrying a hod or handling a trowel, 
America: here is the cancerous shame which eats the course was clear before them ; but the office of 
into the heart of that country, and from which the master bricklayer was open to them in precisel 
death stroke will come if from any quarter. the same sense as the Professorship of Natural Phi- 
“ It has often happened to me, since my arrival in| losophy. No white artificer would serve under a 
this country, to hear it gravely maintained by men coloured master. The most degraded Irish emi- 
of education and intelligence, that the negroes were grant would scout the idea with indignation. As 
an inferior race, a link as it were between man and carpenters, shoemakers, or tailors, they were still 
the brutes. Having enjoyed few opportunities of arrested by the same barrier. In either of the lat- 
observation on people of colour in my own country, ter capacities, indeed, they might work for people 
I was now glad to be enabled to enlarge my know- of their own complexion, but no gentleman would 
ledge on a subject so interesting. I therefore re- ever think of ordering garments of any sort from a 
quested the master to inform me whether the re-| schneider of cuticle less white than his own. Gro- 
sults of his experience had led to the inference, that cers they might be, but then who would conceive the 
the aptitude of the negro children for acquiring | possibility of a respectable household matron pur- 
ees was inferior to that of the whites? In re- | chasing tea or spiceries from a vile “ Nigger?” As 
ply, he assured me they had not done so; and on the | barbers, they were more fortunate, and in that capa- 
contrary, declared, that in sagacity, perseverance, | city might even enjoy the privilege of taking the 
and capacity for the acquisition and retention of | President of the United States by the nose. Through- 
knowledge, his poor despised scholars were equal {out the Union, the department of domestic service 
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peculiarly belongs to them, though recently they 
are beginning to find rivals in the Irish emigrants, 
who come annually in swarms like locusts. 

“On the whole, I cannot help considering ita mis- 
take to suppose that slavery has been abolished in 
the Northern States of the Union. It is true, in- 
deed, that in these States the power of compulsory 
labour no longer exists; and that one human being 
within their limits can no longer claim property in 
the thews and sinews of another. But is this all 
that is implied in the boon of freedom? If the word 
mean any thing, it must mean the enjoyment of 
equal rights, and the unfettered exercise in each 
individual of such powers and faculties as God has 
given him. In this true meaning of the word, it 
may be safely asserted, that this poor degraded 
caste are still slaves. ‘They are subjected to the most 
grinding and humiliating of all slaveries, that of 
universal and unconquerable prejudice. The whip 
indeed, has been removed from the back of the ne- 
gro, but the chains are still on his limbs, and he 
bears the brand of degradation on his forehead. 
What is it but mere abuse of language to call 
him free, who is tyrannically deprived of all the 
motives to exertion which animate other men! 
The law, in truth, has left him in that most pitiable 
of all conditions, a masterless slave. 

“It cannot be denied, that the negro population 
are still compelled, as a class, tc be the hewers ol 
wood and drawers of water to their fellow-citizens. 
Citizens ! there is indeed something ludicrous in the 
application of the word to these miserable Pariahs. 
What privileges do they enjoy as such? Are they ad- 
missible upon a jury? can they enroll themselves in 
the militia? will a white man eat}with them, or ex- 
tend to them the hand of fellowship? Alas! if 
these men, so irresistibly manacled to degradation, 
are to be called free, tell us, at least, what stuff 
are slaves made of!” 

Mrs. Trollope and others have told us much 
of the pride of “ helps” and the inconvenience of 
“ Blacks ;” but our author puts the painfulness of the 
subject of service in a few striking lights, which 
may be useful to those who dream of living com- 
fortably in the United States. 

“ Another circumstance, probably not without its 
eflect in recommending both paucity and plainness 
of furniture, is the badness of the servants. These 
are chiefly people of colour, habituated from their 
cradle to be regarded as an inferior race, and 
consequently sadly wanting both in moral energy 
and principle. Every Lady with whem 1 have 
conversed “on the subject, speaks with envy of 
the superior comforts and facilities of an English 
establishment. A coloured servant, they declare, 
requires perpetual supervision. He is an execu- 
tive, not a deliberate being. Under such circum- 
stances, the drudgery that devolves on an Ameri- 
can matron I should imagine to be excessive. She 
must direct every operation that is goiug on from 
the garret to the cellar. She must be her own 
housekeeper, superintend all the outgoings and | 
comings in, and interfere in a thousand petty and 
annoying details, which, in England, go on like 
clock-work, out of sight and out of thought. 

“ If it fare so with the mistress of an establishment, | 
the master has no sinecure. A butler is out of the 
question. He would much rather know that the 
keys of his cellar were at the bottom of the Hudson 
than in the pocket of black Cesar, with a fair 
opportuinity of getting at his Marston or his Bing- 
ham. Few of the coloured population have energy 
to resist temptation. The dread of punishment has 
been removed as an habitual motive to exertion, 
but the sense of inextinguishable degradation yet 
remains. { 

“ The torment of such servants has induced many | 
families in New York to discard them altogether | 
and supply their places with natives of the Eme- | 
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rald Isle. It may be doubted whether the change 
has generally been accompanied by much advan- 
tage. Domestic service in the United States is 
considered as degrading by all untainted by the 
curse of African descent. No native American 
could be induced to it, and popular as the present 
President may be, he would, probably, not find one 
of his constituents whom any amount of emolument 
would induce to brush his coat or stand behind his 
carriage. On their arrival in this country, there- 
fore, the Scotch and English, who are not partial to 
being looked down upon by their neighbours, very 
soon get hold of this prejudice; but he of that 
terrestrial paradise, “first flower of the earth, and 
first gem of the sea,” has no such scruples. Land- 
ing often at the quay of New York, without hat, 
shoes, and sometimes less dispensable garments, he 
is content to put his pride in his pocket, where there 
is always ample room for its accommodation. But 


even with him domestic service is only a temporary 


expedient. The moment he contrives to scrape to- 
gether a little money, he bids his master good 
morning, and fired with the ambition of farming or 
storekeeping, starts off for the back country. 

“ The nuisance of this is, that no White servant is 
ever stationary ina place. He comes a mere clod- 
pole, and is no sooner taught his duty, and become 
a useful member of the house, than he accepts the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and a new writ must forthwith 
be issued for a tenant of the pantry. Now, though 
annual elections may be very good things in the 
body politic, the most democratic American will pro- 
bably admit, that in the body domestic the longer 
the members keep their seats the better. Habits 
of office are of some value in a valet as well as ina 
secretary of state, and how these are to be obtained 
by either functionary, as matters are at present 
ordered in this country, I profess myself at a loss to 
understand. 

“ When you enter an American house, either in 
quality of casual visitor or invited guest, the ser- 
vant never thinks of ushering you to the company ; 
on the contrary, he immediately disappears, leaving 
you to explore your way, in a navigation of which 
you know nothing, or to amuse yourself in the 
passage by counting the hat-pegs and umbrellas. 
In a strange house, one cannot take the liberty 
of bawling for assistance, and the choice only re- 
mains of opening coors on speculation, with the 
imminent risk of intruding on the bedroom of some 
young lady, or by cutting the Gordian knot by 
escaping through the only one you know any thing 
about. I confess that the first time I found myself 
in this unpleasant predicament the latter expedient 
was the one I adopted, though I fear not without of- 
fence to an excellent family, who, having learned 
the fact of my admission, could not be supposed 
to understand the motive of my precipitate retreat.” 

We have, of course, plenty of condemnation of 
the haste with which American meals are des- 
patched: there is also no toleration for the filthy 
habits of spitting and smoking, and strong censure 
is expressed of the blasphemy and violence of lan- 
guage as well as the dram-drinking and tipsiness 
encountered on board the steam-boats. In the lat- 
ter point the author seems to have been very unfor- 
tunate. In his experience of the higher and more 
refined persons, such as those in station and of 
wealth, this writer is more eulogistic than any who 
have preceded him : indeed, his introductions, and, 
we dare say, his personal qualifications, gave him 
very extensive opportunities: but of the mass, he 
brings away most unfavourable impressions. We 
believe that his experience must have been embit- 
tered by his travelling with a White servant : there 
is no doubt that this would expose him to perpetual 
annoyance both in his own and his servant's per- 
son, and might frequently make him a mark with 
the tipsy democrat. His servant was obliged to 
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brush his master’s clothes in secret, and could not 
avoid being subjected to continual expressions of 
contempt for condescending with a white skin to 
perform menial offices. 

The following account of a debate in Congress 
will be new to our readers: indeed, all that is said 
on this subject is admirable, though tinged with a 
colour of ridicule inseparable from the writer's 
modes of viewing things which do not excite his 
enthusiasm. 

“ During my stay in Washington, I had the good 
fortune to be present at one debate in the House of 
Representatives, which excited much public inte- 
rest. It related to the appointment of Mr. Ran- 
dolph as Minister to the Court of Russia. The 
circumstances were as follow. 
was judged right by the Cabinet of Washington to 
have a resident Minister at the Court of Russia. 
The individual selected for this high appointment 
was Mr. John Randolph, a gentleman of much 
eccentricity, high talents, and confessedly gifted 
with extraordinary powers as a debater. ‘Though 
this gentleman has never held any political office, 
yet he has uniformly engrossed a very large share 
of the public attention, and has had the art, or the 
misfortune, in his own country to attract an unex- 
ampled portion of sincere admiration and vehement 
dislike. Noman in America ever brought to debate 
an equal power of biting sarcasm, and few men, 
perhaps, if so gifted, would have used it so un- 
sparingly. With the qualities of a statesman, Mr. 
Randolph is not considered by his countrymen to 
be largely endowed. His true element is opposi- 
tion. He has attacked every successive Admuinis- 
tration for the last thirty years; with what vigour 
and effect those who have writhed under the tor- 
ture of his withering invectives can alone ade- 
quately describe. There is, indeed, something 
almost fearfully ingenious in his employment of 
epithets, which cut, as it were, to the very core, 
the objects of his wrath. In habit and feeling no 
man can be more aristocratic than Mr. Randolph, 
yet he has always been the stanch advocate of 
democratic principles. In one respect he is the 
very converse of Jefferson. He detests French 
literature and French society, praises England and 
her government, perhaps more than they deserve ; 
and among his strange and multifarious acquire- 
ments must be included an accurate acquaintance 
with the genealogies of the whole British Peerage! 

“When the situation of Minister to the Court of 
St. Petersburg was offered to this remarkable indi-| 
vidual, he candidly informed the President that the 
state of his health was such as to render him inca- 
pableof braving the severities of a Russian climate, 
and that, unless permitted to pass the winter months 
in London or Paris, he should feel compelled to de- 
cline the appointment. The permission was grant- 
ed, and Mr. Randolph departed on his mission. He 
left, however, many enemies behind him, men who 
had suffered under the lash of his eloquence, and 
were naturally anxious to seize every opportunity of | 
retorting punishment on so formidable an opponent. 

“ A few days before my arrival in Washington, the 
subject of this appointment had been fairly brought 
into debate, and a Mr. Tristram Burgess, from Rhode 
Island, had made a vehement attack both on Mr. 
Randolph and on the Government. This called 
up Mr. Cambreleng, one of the members for New 
York, a gentleman of great talent, and decidedly 
the first political economist of the Union, who en- 
tered warmly on the defence of Ministers. ‘There 
is no doubt that Mr. Cambreleng, under the in- 
fluence of temporary excitement, in some degree 
exceeded the legitimate limits of legislative discus- 
sion. Mr. Tristram Burgess happened to be an 
elderly gentleman with a hooked nose, a head bald 
on the summit, but the sides of which displayed | 
hair somewhat blanched by time. In allusion to 
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these personal peculiarities, Mr. Cambreleng cer- 
tainly said something about the fires of Eta glow- 
ing beneath the snows of Caucasus, and also, rather 
unpleasantly, compared his opponent to a bald-head- 
ed vulture. There can be no doubt of the bad taste 
of all this ; and I know Mr. Cambreleng well enough 
to entertain the perfect conviction, that had an 
opportunity of subsequent explanation been afford- 
ed him, he would have been most ready to disclaim 
any hasty expression that could be considered per- 
sonally offensive to his opponent. It appeared, how- 
ever, that explanation was neither demanded nor 
expected. ‘The House adjourned, and nearly three 
weeks elapsed before the subject again came on 
for discussion. ‘ 

“1 had no sooner reached Washington than J learn- 
ed that great expectations were excited by the an- 
ticipated reply of Mr. Burgess, who was one of the 
crack orators of the house. Poor Mr. Cambreleng 
was evidently regarded as a doomed man ; his fate 
was sealed; he could have no chance in a war of 
words with an intellectual giant like Mr. Tristrain 
Burgess! I received congratulations on all hands 
on my good fortune in enjoying at least one oppor- 
tunity of hearing a first-rate specimen of American 
eloquence. In short, the ery was still “ he comes ;” 
and when on the appointed day, he did come, it was 
bearing such a mass of written papers as gave 
promise of a prepared and voluminous speech. 

“The promise was not belied. Mr. Burgess’s tal- 
ent for diffusion was of the first order, and the 
speech was Shandean. Being, however, what is 
vulgarly called a slow coach, he did not get over the 
ground so rapidly as might have been desired, con- 
sidering the vast distance he was determined to 
travel. I know at least that he was three days on 
the road, and the point to which he at last conduct- 
ed his passengers appeared to my vision very simi- 
lar to that from which he started. 

“Though my curiosity had been a good deal excit- 
ed, the first three sentences were enough to calm 
it. Mr. Burgess was evidently a man of some cle- 
verness, with a tolerable command of words, and a 
good deal of worldly sagacity. He pape | 
made a good hit, and once or twice showed consid- 
erable adroitness in parrying attack ; but he was 
utterly wanting in taste and imagination; there 
were no felicities either of thought or expression ; 
nor could I detect a trace of any single quality 
which could be ranked among the higher gifts of an 
orator. A three days’ speech from such a man was 
certainly a very serious affair; and though, asa 
matter of duty, on so great an occasion, I did bring 
myself to sit out the whole of it, it was done with 
the resolute determination to endure no second 
penance of a similar description. 

“ Were it possible to give any tolerable report of a 
speech which, of itself, would filla volume, | would 
willingly appeal to it as exemplifying the justice of 
every blunder, both of taste and judgment, which 
I have attributed to American eloquence. There 
were scraps of Latin and of Shakspeare ; there were 
words without meaning, and meanings not worth 
the trouble of embodying in words ; there were bad 
jokes, and bad logie, and arguments without logic of 
any kind; there was abundance of exotic graces 
and home-bred vulgarities ; of elaborate ‘illustration 
of acknowledged truths ; of vehement invective and 
prosy declamation ; of conclusions without premises, 
and premises that lead to no conclusion; and yet 
this very speech was the subject of an eight days’ 
wonder tothe whole Umon! The amount of praise 
bestowed on it by the public journals would have 
been condemned as hyperbolical if applied to an ora- 
tion of Demosthenes. Mr. Burgess, at the termination 
of the session, was feied at New York; and Rhode 
Island exulted in the verbal prowess of the most 
gifted of her sons! 

“ There can be no doubt, therefore, that the speech 
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of Mr. Burgess was an excellent speech of the kind; | the last Foreign Quarterly Review. The characters 
and in order to give the reader some more definite | and sketches of the illustrious men of America are 
notion of what that kind was, I shall enter on a few | drawn with much taste and ability. These Travels 
details. Be it known, then, that a large portion of| are, in short, a model in every thing of a personal 
the first day's oration, related to the personal allu- 'nature: the whole of the writer's conduct and style 
sions of Mr. Cambreleng, who as the reader is| gives us the strongest impression that we have to 
aware, had said something about the snows of Cau-|deal with a perfect English gentleman. As to the 
casus and bald-headed vultures. Such‘an aflair in| scenery and the general features of American coun- 
the British Parliament would probably have been|try, the reader will find no more accomplished 
settled at the moment, by the good feeling of the | painter than the author: but he was not in search of 
House. If not, a short and pithy retort was certain-| the picturesque, and, except for Niagara, never goes 
ly allowable, and good sense would have prevented | out of his way for it: besides, he never ventured 
x ; Westward. He descended the Ohio and Mibssis- 
But the House of Representatives and Mr. Bur-|sippi, and of the characters of these rivers he gives 
gess manage these affairs differently. The orator | powerful sketches; but the Hudson he saw in win- 
commenced upon gray hair, and logically drew the | ter and bad weather; and his business seems to have 
conclusion, that as such discoloration was the natu- | been strictly what he describes it—* Men and Man- 
consequence of advanced years, any disrespect- | ners in America.” 
ful allusion to the effect implied contempt for the 
cause. Now, among every people in the world, | —— 
Mahometan or Christian, civilized or barbarous, old | 
age was treated with reverence. Even on the au-}/ EXTRACTS FROM ALISON'S HISTORY OF 
thority of Scripture, we are entitled to assert that; EUROPE DURING THE FRENCH REVO- 
the gray head should be regarded as a crown of| LUTION. 


honour. All men must become old, unless they die | " 

young; and every member of this House must| Death of Madame Roland. 

reckon on submitting to the common fate of humani-| Tris heroic woman had been early involved in 
ty, &e. &e. &c., and so on for about a quarter of an |the proscription of the Girondists, of whom her 
hour. |splendid talents had almost rendered her the head. 


“ Having said all that human ingenuity could de-| Confined in the prison of the Abbaye, she employed 
vise about gray hair, nextcame bald heads; and here the tedious months of captivity in composing the 
the orator, with laudable candour, proceeded to ad-| Memoirs, which se well illustrate her eventful 
mit that baldness might in one sense be considered life. With a firm hand she traced, in that gloomy 
adefect. Nature had apparently intended thatthe abode, the joyous as well as the melancholy periods 
human cranium should be covered with hair, and of her existence; the brilliant dreams and ardent 
there was no denying that the integument was both | patriotism of her youth; the stormy and eventful 
useful and ornamental. I am not sure whether, at|scenes of her maturer years, the horrors and an- 
this stage of the argument, Mr. Burgess took advan- guish of her latest days. While suffering under 
tage of the opportunity of impressing the House |the fanaticism of the people, when about to die 
witha due sense of the virtues of bear's grease and | under the violence of the mob, she never abandon- 
macassar oil. I certainly remember anticipating an|ed the principles of her youth, or regretted her 
episode on nightcaps and Welsh wigs, but on these | martyrdom in the cause of freedom. If the thoughts 
the orator was unaccountably silent. He duly in-|of her daughter and her husband sometimes melted 
formed the House, however, that many of the great-| her to tears, she regained her firmness on every 
est heroes and philosophers could boast little cover- important occasion. Her Memoirs evince unbroken 
ing on their upper region. Aristotle was bald, and serenity of mind, though she was frequently in- 
so was Julius Cesar, &c. &e. &e. | terrupted in their composition by the eries of those 

It was not till the subject of baldness had become | whom the executioners were dragging from the 
as stale and flat, as it certainly was unprofitable, | adjoining cells to the scaflold. 
that the audience were introduced to the vulture,| “On the day of her trial she was dressed with 
who was kept so long hovering over the head of scrupulous care in white. Her fine black hair fell 
Mr. Burgess’s opponent, that one only felt anxious in profuse curls to her waist; but the display of its 
that he should make his pounce and have done with | beauty was owing to her jailers, who had deprived 
it. Altogether, to give the vulture—like the devil} her of all means of dressing it. She chose that 
—his due, he was a very quiet bird, and more formi-|dress as emblematic of the purity of her mind. 
dable from the offensive nature of his droppings, Her advocate, M. Chaveau Lagarde, visited her to 
than any danger to be apprehended from his beak | receive her last instructions; drawing a ring from 
or claws. In truth, he did seem to be somewhat! her finger, she said,—*'TTo-morrow I shall be no 
scurvily treated by the orator, who, after keeping} more; | know well the fate which awaits me; 
him fluttering about the hall for some three hours, at | your kind assistance could be of no avail; it would 


last rather unceremoniously disclaimed all connex-| endanger you without saving me. Do not there- 
ion with him, and announced that he, Mr. Burgess, | fore, | pray you, come to the Tribunal, but accept 
was “an eagle soaring in his pride of place, and,| this as the last testimony of my regard. er 


therefore, not by a moping owl to be hawked at and | defence, composed by herself the night before the 
killed!” This was too much for gravity, but lucki-| trial, is one of the most eloquent and touching 
ly the day’s oration had reached its termination, and monuments of the Revolation. Her answers to the 
the House broke up in a state of greater exhilaration interrogatories of the judges, the dignity of her 
than could reasonably have been anticipated from! manner, the beauty of her figure, melted even the 
the nature and extent of the infliction. | Revolutionary audience with pity. Finding they 

“ We would request attention to the more calm and | could implicate her in no other way, the President 
dispassionate observations which follow, on Ameri- asked her ifshe was acquainted with the place of her 
can eloquence and on the character of its states-|husband’s retreat?) She replied, that * Whether she 
men and their employment in Congress. There are| knew it or not she would not reveal it, and that 
many good remarks on other general subjects: the | there was no law by which she was obliged in 
observations on the Tariff are excellent; those on! a court of justiee, to violate the strongest feelings 
Prison Discipline good; but the author does not|of nature.’ Upon this she was immediately con- 
fairly balance the respective merits of the Auburn|demned. When the reading of her sentence was 
plan and that of Philadelphia. We would recom-| concluded, she rose and said, ‘You judge me 
mend to his perusal the article on that subject in| worthy to share the fate of the great men whom 
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you have assassinated. [ shall endeavour to imi- 
tate their firmness on the scaffold.” She regained 
her prison with an elastic step and beaming eye. 
Her whole soul appeared absorbed in the heroic 
feelings with which she was animated. 

“She was conveyed to the scaffold in the same 
car with a man whose firmness was not equal 
to her own. While passing along the streets, her 
whole anxiety appeared to be to support his cour- 
age. She did this with so much simplicity and 
effect, that she frequently brought a smile on the 
lips which were about to perish! At the place of 
execution she bowed betore the gigantic statue 
of Liberty, and pronounced the memorable words, 
*Oh, Liberty! how many crimes are committed in 
your name! When they arrived at the foot of the 
scaffold, she had the generosity to renounce, in 
favour of her companion, the privilege of being 
first executed. ‘Ascend first,’ said she, ‘let me at 
least spare you the pain of seeing my blood flow. 
Turning to the executioner, she asked if he would 
consent to that arrangement; he replied, ‘ That his 
orders were, that she should die the first.—* You 
cannot,’ said she, with a smile, ‘I am sure, refuse a 
woman her last request!’ Undismayed by the 
spectacle which immediately ensued, she calmly 
bent her head under the guillotine, and perished 
with the serenity she had evinced ever since her 
imprisonment. 

“Madame Roland had predicted that her hus- 
band would not long survive her. Her prophecy 
was s,eedily fulfilled. A few days afterwards, he 
was found dead on the road between Paris and 
Rouen; he had stabbed himself in that situation, 
that he might not, by the situation in which his 
body was found, betray the generous friends who 
had sheltered him in his misfortunes. In his pocket 
was contained a letter, in these terms :— Whoever 
you are, oh! passenger, who discover my body, re- 
spect the remains of the unfortunate. They are 
those of a man who consecrated his whole life 
to be useful to his country; who died as he had 
lived, virtuous and unsullied. May my fellow- 
citizens embrace more humane sentiments ; not fear, 
but indignation, made me quit my retreat when | 
heard of the murder of my wife. I loathed a world 
stained with so many crimes.’ 


Death of Robe synerre. 








“ The conspirators finding themselves abandoned, 
gave themselves up todespair; the National Guard 


rushed rapidly up the stair, and entered the room | 


where Robespic rre and the leaders of the revolt 
were assembled. Robespierre was sitting with his 
elbow on his knees, and his head resting on his 
hand; Meda discharged his pistol, which broke his 
under jaw, and he fell under the table. St. Just 
implored Le Bas to put an end to his life. ‘Coward, 
follow my example,’ said he, and blew out his 
brains. Couthon was seized under a table, feebly 
attempting to strike with a knife, which he wanted 
the courage to plunge in his heart; Coffinhal, and 
the younger Robespierre, threw themselves from 
the windows, and were seized in the inner court ef 
the building. Henriot had been thrown down the 
stair by Coftinhal, but though bruised and mutilated, 
he contrived to craw! into the entrance of a sewer, 
from whence he was dragged out by the troops 
of the Convention. 

“ Robespierre and Couthon being supposed to be 
dead, were dragged by the heels te the Quai Pelle- 
tier, where it was proposed to throw them into the 
river; butit being discovered, when day returned, 
that they still breathed, they were stretched on 
a board, and carried to the Assembly. The mem- 


bers having refused to admit them, they were con- 
veyed to the Committee of General Safety, where 
Robespierre lay for some hours stretched on a 
table, with his broken jaw still bleeding, and suf-| 


| fering alike under bodily pain, and the execrations 


of those around him. From thence, he was sent to 
the Conciergerie, where he was confined in the 
same cell which had been occupied by Danton, He- 
bert, and Chaumette. At length he was brought, 
with all his associates, to the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal, and as soon as the identity of their persons 
was established, they were condemned. 

“At four in the morning, on the 29th July, all 
Paris was in motion to witness the death of the 
tyrant. He was placed on the chariot, between 
Henriot and Couthon, whose remains were as mu- 
tilated as his own; the crowd, which for long had 
ceased to attend the executions, manifested the 
utmost joy at their fate. The blood from his jaw 
burst through the bandage, and overflowed his 
dress; his face was ghastly pale. He shut his 
eyes, but could not close his ears against the im- 
precations of the multitude. A woman breaking 
from the crowd, exclaimed— Murderers of all my 
kindred, your agony fills me with joy; descend to 
hell, covered with the curses of every mother im 
France!’ Twenty of his comrades were executed 
before him: when he ascended the scaffold, the 
executioner tore the bandage from his face; the 
lower jaw fell upon his breast, and he uttered a 
yell, which filled every heart with horror, For 
some minutes the frightful figure was held up to 


ithe multitude; he was then placed under the axe, 


and the last sounds. which reached his ears were 
the exulting shouts, which were prolonged for 
some minutes after his death. 

Along with Robespierre were executed, Henriot, 
Couthon, St. Just, Dumas, Coffinhal, Simon and all 
the leaders of the revolt. St. Just alone displayed 
the firmness, which had so often been witnessed 
among the victims whom they had sent to the seaf- 
fold. Couthon wept with terror; the others died 
uttering blasphemies, which were drowned in the 
cheers of the people. They shed tears for joy, 
they embraced each other in transport, they crowd- 
ed round the scaffold to behold the bleody remains 
of the tyrants. * Yes, Robespierre, there 1s a God 
said a poor man as he approached the lifeless body 
of one so lately the object of dread; his fall was 
felt by all present as an immediate manifestation of 
the Divinity.’ 


AMERICAN REFUGEE SLAVES. 
[ Being part of an arti le on the British Slave Colonies, 
in Blachwood’s Magazine.) 


Tur American refugee slaves are the next class 
who deserve notice. They have been settled in 
Trinidad, and consisted, | believe, on their arrival 
there about eighteen years ago, of 1100 men, 309 
women, and 217 children ; altogether, 1626. These 
were, I believe, principally field slaves, or agricul- 
tural labourers when in the United States. Great 
Britain paid these States, for these people, the 
sum of twelve hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
making, with the expense of the commission at St. 
Petersburg, attending the reference to the Emperor 
of Russia, and the additional expense of transport- 
ing them from America to Trinidad, a sum exceed- 
ing 300,000. sterling. Since they went there, they 
have cost the British Government upwards of 
30,0001. sterling more, besides the value of the 
land, sixteen acres given to each grown up person, 
some of it in cultivation of provisions, cocoa, &c., 
above, if land is to be taken worth any thing, 
60,0001. more ; or together, 400,000% sterling on this 
free labour speculation. I passed through a part of 
their location in January last, and have collected 
a particular and accurate account of the whole 
They have done nothing: they are scattered, and 
utterly demoralized. 
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These ple were located in the vicinity of 
Savannah-le-Grande, the most fertile part of 'Trini- 
dad. They were settled in companies in a military 
way. The cultivation of provisions for their own 
supply, and some product for exportation, as direct- 
ed by Sir Ralph Woodford, was abandoned in con- 
sequence of drders from England. Mr. Mitchell, 
their superintendent, with a salary of 4002. sterling 
per annum, endeavoured to keep them all at work 
on his own estate, by persuading them that they 
would not get paid if they wrought on any other. 
He had then an estate with about thirty slaves, 
yielding a fair return, and clear of debt. About 
this time he sent to England some sugar, as he 
said, the produce of free labour, about which a 
great noise was made. The fact was, that notwith- 
standing his unlimited authority, and the applica- 
tion of the whip, to the extent that the flagellations 
inflicted amongst these people exceeded those in- 
flicted on all the sugar plantations in the districts 
of beth Naparimas, still these people would not 
work, nor could he obtain any labour from them at 
a profit, which compelled him to purchase a consi- 
derable number of slaves, at a very high rate, in 
order to carry on the cultivation of his estate. 
From this cause it got deeply in debt at the com- 
mencement of the late ruinously low prices of 
sugar; and it is now, after his death, in the hands 
of a mortgagee, and his family left without a far- 
thing! Government discontinued the superinten- 
dent at the beginning of last year, since which 
period these people have begun to scatter them- 
selves all over the country. Only about a thousand 
of them can be found. ‘They go upon estates where 
they are supported by the slaves. A few among 
them occasionally engage in the labour of cutting 
wood and canes, in order to procure rum and a lit- 
tle salt fish, and such clothes as will cover their 
nakedness. They drink rum to excess. Those 
who engage in cutting wood, never drink less than 
a bottle a-day, and two if they can get it. These 


people, together with the free Indians and Spanish | 
peons, look with contempt upon an estate that has | 


not got a still upon it! When they first arrived 
from America, they were both a moral and religi- 
ous people. 
formed their public and private devotions regularly, 
and in a very serious manner. With their freedom, 
however, their religion has vanished. There is 
now neither church nor school in any of the settle- | 
ments. The former preachers have degenerated 
into irreclaimable drunkards. A schoolmaster, late- 
ly sent among them, has been obliged to retire, on 
account of want of success, encouragement and 
pay, and is now obliged to cut canes, in order to 
support his existence! 
cut and dragged a considerable distance from the 
woods, for the purpose of buile ing a church and a 
school-house, now lies rotting on the ground. Not 
one will put a hand to it. Government cruelly 
neglected these people. They pointedly refused 
to send them a religious teacher until about eigh- 
teen months ago, when the Bishop of Barbadoes 
sent a clergyman with a salary of 300/. sterling per 
annum, for the establishment. When he arrived 
on the coast, about six miles distant, not one of 
them, either for love or money, would engage to 
carry his baggage. It was carried to the settle- 
ment by slaves. Disgusted and terrified at what 
he saw and heard, he only remained among them 
for a few days, when he left, declaring that nothing 
could induce him to return or stay among such a 
set of savages. In fact, the only instructors and 
helpmates that Government sent among them, were 
a set of dirty, ignorant, and savage Congo women, 
rescued from the wreck of a Spanish slave-ship at. 
Anegada, and sent from Tortola to this settlement 
in Trinidad, at the expense of £385 5s. sterling, to 
the British Treasury. 


Without teachers, they for a time per-| 


The timber which had been | 


| From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
| THE ROMANCE OF POLITICS. 


| fr is well known that, upon the abdication of 
Charles X., Beranger, the most philosophic of mo- 
dern poets, exclaimed, “ On a detrone la chanson I” 
The Sediewees had disappeared with the ancien 
regime. In like manner did we exclaim, when the 
| Lord Mayor's feast of 1830 decreed the downfall 
of the Tories, “The romance of politics is at an 
end.” No more petticoat ministries ; no more Rosa- 
Matilda pensions! There was a rumour of an ex- 
Chancelloress at the feet of Lord Durham—the 
echo died away—and from that day to this, Cupid 
has been superseded in the Cabinet Council. -The 
romantiques among the young reporters are there- 
fore sadly to seek in those tender episodes which 
enlivened the holidays of Walmer Castle. The 
laurels of the Woolsack disdain a single rose ; and 
were it not for the loveliness of Lady G —, 
the Whig Ministry would make a sorry show, even 
in the annals of the drawing-room. 

A very tender subject is, however, beginning to 
lagitate the sensibility of the weavers of political 
romance. The Heiress Presumptive is advancing 
towards the age when princesses are wooed, and 
kingdoms won; and the elevation in life of Prince 
Leopold, Cadet of Saxe-Coburg Saalfeld, already 
creates a stir among the microscopic Highnesses of 
Germany. ‘The attic stories of the palaces of half- 
a-dozen capitals whose dominions are too minute 
for the map, appear to be in a state of commo- 
tion; and the Princesses dowager of Reuss-this-and 
Saxe-the-other, are busily occupied in mending up 
the shirts and stockings of their Ernests and Gus- 
tavuses, with a view to despatelring them to the 
probation-preliminary of Almack’s, and Lady Grey's 
assemblies. When Lady Keith (now the wife of 
Count Flahault, and then Miss Mercer Elphinstone) 
obliged the young Saxon Captain and Serene High- 
ness with a letter of introduction to Princess Char- 
lotte of England, very little could she have antici- 
pated the time when King Leopold of Belgium 
would extend his royal hand for her to kiss. But 
the lesson has not been thrown away, either upon 
her ladyship or those gothic Sovereignties which 
so closely resemble the Marquisate of Carrabas; 
and there has not been such a commotion among 
the tiny regalities which furnish twenty men per 
kingdom to the confederation of the Rhine, since 
the crusade of Walter the Penniless. 

Scarcely was it known on the Elbe that the young 
prince of Cumberland had inherited the physical 
visual infirmity of his grandfather, and that cir- 
cumstances might render it difficult to bestow a 
preference upon the son of the Duke of Cambridge, 
than the Nassaus began to number their tribes, and 
all the Protestant feeders upon royal sawer kraut 
to calculate upon the personal attractions of their 
junior branches: The old women of France per- 
suaded themselves that the Duke of Orleans, like 
Paolo of Rimini, was gone a-wooing for his bro- 
ther ;—and the black Brunswickers asserted that 
Duke William would shortly return with white 
favours. Since the days of Portia and Belmont, 
never was there seen such a congress of suitors! 

Yet the question has its serious side. On the 
event of this frivolous wooing, of this preference 
to be accorded by a child, how much of the future 
destinies of England hang suspended! Is there no 
hope of an amendment in that relic of barbarism, 
our Royal Marriage Bill? a Bill which renders the 
interests of Great Britain tributary to those of the 
Kingdom of Hanover !—a Bill which legislates for 
England as for a feof of the Empire! For three 





years past, the most popular of his Majesty's bro- 
thers has been the husband of an amiable woman, 
the danglter of an Irish Earl, without obtaining 








Burial of an Emigrant’s Child in the Forest. 


the aid of Parliament in the legalization of a mar-| Under the turf of England, seem’d not half, 
riage lawful in the eye of Heaven; and now, in| Not half so much to part me from my child 
defiance of the spirit of the times, some high and | As these dark woods. It lay beside our home, 
mighty transparency, formed in the schools of Jena, | And I could watch the sunshine, through all hours, 
Berlin, or Gottingen, ignorant of our very language, | Loving and clinging to the grassy spot, 
and insensible to the spirit of our constitution, will | And | could dress its greensward with fresh flow- 
robably be imported, duty free, as a government ers, 
vargain, to receive the hand of the daughter of the | Familiar, meadow-flowers. O’er thee, my babe, 
Duke of Kent, and the inheritance of our ancient |'The primrose will not blossom! Oh! that now, 
monarchy! We own we never regarded with a| ‘Together, by the fair young sister’s side, 
favourable eye the consinly alliance pointed out by | We lay, ‘midst England’s valleys! 
the partiality of the Tories; and now it appears| Husband. Dost thou grieve, 
unaceemplishable. ‘The security of the succession | Agnes! that thou hast follow’d o’er the deep 
unquestionably demands an early marriage for the An exile’s fortunes? If it thus can be, 
heiress presumptive ; a marriage to be solemnized |‘Then, after many a conflict cheerily met, 
at a period when the two Princes George will, we | My spirit sinks at last. 
trust, be pursuing their studies at one of our national Agnes. Forgive, forgive ! 
universities. A boy and girl upon the throne would, My Edmund, pardon me! Oh! grief is wild— 
we conceive, throw a more mischievous measure of Forget its words, quick spray-drops from a fount 
power into the hands of favourites and family con- Of unknown bitterness! Thou art my home! 
nexions, than even the union of the future Queen Mine only and my blessed one. Where’er 
of England with one of her distinguished subjects., Thy warm heart beats in its true nobleness, 
; There is my country, there my head shall rest, 
And throb no more. Oh! still by thy strong love 
Bear up the feeble reed ! 
From Blackwood'’s Magazine. | Kneeling down with the child in her arms. 
And thou, my God! 
BURIAL OF AN EMIGRANT’S CHILD LN Hear my soul's ery from this dread wilderness, 


THE FOREST Oh! hear, and pardon me. If I have made 
his treasure, sent from thee, too much the ark 
BY MRS. HEMANS Fraught with mine earthward-clinging happiness, 


Forgetting Him who gave, and might resume, 
Scenr.— The banks of a solitary river in an Ameri- Oh! pardon me. 


can Forest A tent under pine -trees in the fore- If nature hath rebell’d, 
ground, AGNES sitting before the tent witha child And from thy light turn’d wilfully away, 
in her arms, apparently sleeping. Making a midnight of her agony, 


When the despairing passion of her clasp 
Agnes. Surely ‘tis all a dream—a fever-dream! Was from its idol stricken at one touch 


The desolation and the agony— Of thine Almighty hand—Oh, pardon me! 

The strange red sunrise—and the gloomy woods, By thy Son’s anguish pardon. In the soul 

So terrible with their dark giant boughs, The tempests and the waves will know thy voice— 

And the broad lonely river! all a dream! | Father, say, “ Peace, be still!” 

And my boy’s voice will wake me, with its clear, | ; Giving the child to her Husband. 

Wild, singing tones, as they were wont to come Farewell, my babe, 

Through the wreath'd sweet-brier.at my lattice panes | Go from my bosom now to other rest! 

In happy, happy England! Speak to me! With this last kiss on thine unsullied brow, 

Speak to thy mother, bright one! she hath watch'd And on thy pale calm cheek these contrite tears, 

All the dread night beside thee, till her brain I yield thee to thy Maker. 

Is darken’d by swift waves of fantasies, Husband. Now, my wife, 

And her soul faint with longing for thy voice | Thine own meek holiness beams forth once more 

Oh! 1 must wake him with one gentle kiss | A lightupon my path. Now shall I bear, 

On his fair brow ! From thy dear arms, the slumberer to repose— 
Shudderingly) The strange damp thrilling touch ! | With a calm, trustful heart. 

The marble chill?) Now, now it rushes back— Agnes. My Edmund, where— 

Now I know all !—dead—dead '—a fearful word! | Whe re wilt thou lay him? 

My boy hath left me in the wilderness, | Husband. Seest thou where the spire 

To journey on without the blessed light Of yon dark cypress reddens in the sun 

In his deep loving eyes—he's gone—he's gone! To burning gold /—there—o’er yon willow-tuft? 


{Her Huspanp enters.| Under that native desert-monument 
Husband. Agnes, my Agnes! hast thou look’d thy | Lies his lone bed. Our Hubert, since the dawn, 
last : With the gray mosses of the wilderness 
On our sweet slumberer's face? The hour is come—| Hath lined it closely through; and there breathed 
The couch made ready for his last repose | forth, 
Agnes. Not yet! thou canst not take him from me | E’en from the fulness of his own pure heart, 





yet! A wild, sad forest-hymn—a song of tears, 

If he but left me for a few short days, Which thou wilt learn to love. I heard the boy 
This were too brief a gazing-time, to draw Chanting it o’er his solitary task, 
His angel-image into my fond heart, As wails a wood-bird to the thrilling leaves, 
And fix its beauty there. And now—oh! now Perchance unconsciously. 
Never again the langhter of his eye | Agnes. My gentle son! 
Shall send its gladdening summer through my soul, | Th’ affectionate, the gifted'—With what joy— 
Never on earth again. Yet, yet delay! Edmund, rememberest thou —with what bright joy 
Thou canst not take him from me | His haby-brother ever to his arms 

Hushand. My belov'd! Would spring from rosy sleep, and playfully 
Is it not God hath taken him? the God | Hide the rich clusters of his gleaming hair 
That took our first-born, o'er whose early grave ) In that kind youthful breast !—Oh! now no more— 
Thou didst bow down thy saint-like head, and say,| But strengthen me, my God! and melt my heart 
“His will be done!" | Even to a well-spring of adoring tears, 


Agnes Oh! that near household grave For many a blessing left 
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(Bending over the Child.) Once more farewell : 

Oh: the pale piercing sweetness of that look, 

How can it be sustained?) Away, away ! 
[After a short pause. 

Edmund, my woman’s nature still is weak— 

I cannot see thee render dust to dust! 

Go thou, my husband, to thy solemn task ; 

I will rest here, and still my soul with prayer 

Till thy return. 

Husband. ‘Then strength be with thy prayer, 
Peace on thy bosom. Faith and heavenly hope 
Unto thy spirit. Fare thee well a while! 

We must be Pilgrims of the Woods again, 
After this mournful hour. 
[He goes out with the child. Agnes kneels in prayer. 

After a time voices without are heard singing 


THE FUNERAL HYMN. 


Where the long reeds quiver, 
Where the pines make moan, 
By the forest-river, 
‘Sleeps our babe alone. 
England's field-flowers may not deck his grave, 
Cypress-shadows o’er him darkly wave. 


Woods unknown receive him, 
"Midst the mighty wild ; 
Yet with God we leave him, 
Blessed, blessed child : 
And our tears gush o’er his lovely dust, 
Mournfully, yet still from hearts of trust. 


Though his eye hath brighten’d 
Oft our weary way, 
And his clear laugh lighten’d 
Half our hearts’ dismay ; 
Still in Hope we give back what was given, 
Yielding up the Beautiful to Heaven. 


And to Her who bore him, 
Her who long must weep, 
Yet shall Heaven restore him 
From his pale, sweet sleep! 
Those blue eyes of Love and Peace again 
Through her soul will shine, undimm’d by pain. 


Where the long reeds quiver, 
Where the pines make moan, 
Leave we by the river 
Earth to earth alone! 
God and Father! may our journeyings on 
Lead to where the blessed boy is gone! 


From the Exile’s sorrow, 
From the Wanderer’s dread 
Of the night and morrow, 


Wood- Walk and Hymn. 
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From the same. 
WOOD-WALK AND HYMN—sty mrs. HEMANS 


Move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 
‘Touch—tor there is a spirit in the woods. 
Worpswortn. 


FATHER.—CHILD. 


Child. There are the aspens, with their silvery 
leaves 
Trembling, for ever trembling! though the lime 
And chestnut boughs, and those long arching sprays 
Of eglantine, hang still, as if the wood 
Were all one picture! 

Father. Hast thou heard, my boy, 
The peasant’s legend of that quivering tree ? 
Child. No, father; doth he say the fairies dance 
Amidst the branches ? 

Father. Oh! a cause more deep, 

More solemn, far, the rustic doth assign 

| To the strange restlessness of those wan leaves! 
The cross, he deems, the blessed cross, whereon 
The meek Redeemer bowed his head to death, 
Was framed of aspen wood ; and since that hour, 
Through all its race the pale tree hath sent down 
A thrilling consciousness, a secret awe, 

Making them tremulous, when not a breeze 
Disturbs the airy thistle-down, or shakes 

The light lines of the shining gossamer. 

Child, (after a pause.) Dost thou believe it father? 

Father. fon, my child, 

We walk in clearer light. But yet, even now, 
With something of a lingering love I read 
The characters, by that mysterious hour, 
Stamp'd on the reverential soul of man 

In visionary days; and thence thrown back 
On the fair forms of mature. Many a sign 

Of the great sacrifice which won us Heaven, 
The Woodman and the Mountaineer can trace 
On rock, on herb, and flower. And be it so! 
They do not wisely that, with hurried hand, 
Would pluck these salutary fancies forth 

From their strong soil within the Peasant’s breast 
And scatter them—far. far too fast!—away 

As worthless weeds :—Oh! little do we know 
When they have soothed, when saved ! 

But come, dear boy! 

My words grow tinged with thought too deep for 
thee. 

Come,—let us search for violets. 

Child. Know you not 

More of the legends which the Woodmen tell 
Amidst the trees and flowers? 

Father. Wilt thou know more? 














Early, brightly fled ; 
Thou hast called him toa sweeter home 
Than our lost one o’er the Ocean’s foam. 
Now let Thought behold him 
With his angel look, 
Where those arms enfold him, 
Which benignly took 


Bring then the folding leaf, with dark brown stains, 
There—by the mossy roots of yon old beech, 
Midst the rich tuft of cowslips—see’st thou not? 


rhere is a spray of woodbine from the tree 


| Just bending o'er it, with a wild bee's weight. 


Child. The Arum leaf? 
Father. Yes, these deep inwrought marks, 


The villager will tell thee—(and with voice 


Israel's babes to their Good Shepherd’s breast, Lower'd in his true heart’s reverent earnestness)— 
When his voice their tender meekness bless'd Are the flower’s portion from th’ atoning blood 
On Calvary shed. Beneath the cross it grew ; 


Turn thee, now, fond Mother! 
From thy dead, oh! turn! ( 
Linger not, young Brother, 


And, in the vase-like hollow of its leaf, 


‘atching from that dread shower of agony 


A few mysterious drops, transmitted thus 


Here to dream and mourn : Unto the groves and hills, their sealing stains, 
Only kneel once more around the sod, 
Kneel, and bow submitted hearts to God: 





A heritage, for storm or vernal wind 
Never to waft away! 


And hast thou seen 


The Passion-flower ?—It grows not in the woods, 
But ’midst the bright things brought from other 


climes 
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Child, What, the pale star-shaped flower, with | 
purple streaks 

And light green tendrils? 

Father. Thou hast mark'd it well. 

Yes, a pale, starry, dreamy- looking flower, 

As from a land of spirits !—To mine eye 
Those faint wan petals—colourless—and yet 
Not white, but shadowy—with the mystic lines 
(As letters of some wizard language gone) 

Into their vapour-like transparence wrought, 
Bear something of a strange solemnity, 

Awfully lovely !—and the Christian’s thought 
Loves, in their cloudy penciling, to find 
Dread symbols of his Lord's last mortal pangs, 
Set by God's hand—The coronal of thorns— 
The Cross—the wounds—with other 

deep, 
Which i will teach thee when we meet again 
That flower, the chosen for the martyr’s wreath, 
The Saviour’s holy tlower. 
But let us pause : 

Now have we reach’d the very inmost heart 
Of the old wood.—How the green shadows close 
Into a rich, clear, summer darkness round, 

A luxury of gloom !—Scarce doth one ray, 
Ev'n when a soft wind parts the foliage, steal 
O’er the bronzed pillars of these deep arcades ; 
Or if it doth, "tis with a mellow'd hue 
Of glow-worm-colour'd light. 

Here, in the days 
Of Pagan visions, would have been a place 
For worship of the wood-nymphs! Through these | 

oaks 

A small, fair gleaming temple might have thrown 
The quivering image of its Dorian shafts 
On the stream’s bosom: or a sculptured form, 
Dryad, or fountain-goddess of the gloom, 
Have bow'd its head o’er that dark crystal down, 
Drooping with beauty, as a lily droops 
Under bright rain :—but we, my child, are here 
With God, our God, a Spirit ; who requires 
Heart-worship, given in spirit and in truth ; 
And this high knowledge—deep, rich, vast enough 
To fill and hallow all the solitude, 
Makes consecrated earth where’er we move, 
Without the aid of shrines. 

What! dost thou feel 
The solemn whispering influence of the scene 
Oppressing thy young heart? that thou dost draw 
More closely to my side, and clasp my hand 
Faster in thine? Nay, fear not, gentle child! 

’Tis Love, not Fear, whose vernal breath pervades | 
The stilness round. Come, sit beside me here, 
Where brooding violets mantle this green slope 
Witl¥ dark exuberance—and beneath these plumes 
Of wavy fern, look where the cup-moss holds 
In its pnre crimson goblets, fresh aad bright, 

The starry dews of morning. Rest awhile, 

And let me hear once more the woodland verse 
J taught thee late—’twas made for such a scene. 
(Child speaks.) 


WwooD HYMN. 


Broods there some spirit here ? 
The summer leaves hang silent as a cloud, 
And o’er the pools, all still and darkly clear, 
The wild wood-hyacinth with awe seems bow’'d ; 
And something of a tender cloistral gloom 
Deepens the violet’s bloom. 


The very light, that streams 
Through the dim dewy veil of foliage round, 
Comes tremulous with emerald-tinted gleams, 
As if it knew the place were holy ground ; 
And would not startle, with too bright a burst, 
Flowers, all divinely nurs’d. 


meanings | 


and Hymn. 


Wakes there some spirit here? 
A swift wind fraught with change, comes rushing 
by, 
And eaves and waters, in its wild career, 
| Shed forth sweet voices—each a mystery ! 
| Surely some awful influence must pervade 
These depths of trembling shade! ; 


Yes, lightly, softly move! 
There is a Power, a Presence in the woods ; 
A viewless Being, that with Life and Love 
Informs the reverential solitudes : 
The rich air knows it, and the mc sol— 
Thou, Thou art here, my God ! 


Car 


And if with awe we tread 
The Minster-floor, beneath the storied pane, 
And midst the mouldering banners of the dead ; 
Shall the green voiceful wild seem less Thy fane, 
Where Thou alone hast built ’—where arch and 
roof 
Are of thy living woof? 


The silence and the sound 
In the lone places, breathe alike of Thee; 
| The Temple-twilight of the gloom profound, 
The dew-cup of the frail anemone, 
The reed by every wandering whisper thrill’d— 
All, all with thee are fill’d! 


Oh! purify mine eyes, 
More and yet more, by Love and lowly Thought, 
| Thy Presence, Holiest One! to recognise, 
|In these majestic aisles which Thou hast wrought! 
| And ‘midst their sealike murmurs, teach mine ear 
| Ever Thy voice to hear ! 
; 








And sanctify my heart 
To meet the awful sweetness of that tone, 
With no faint thrill, or self-accusing start, 
| But a deep joy the heavenly Guest to own ; 
| Joy, such as dwelt in Eden's glorious bowers 
Ere Sin had dimm'd the flowers. 


Let me not know the change 
O’er Nature thrown by Guilt !—the boding sky, 
The hollow leaf-sounds ominous and strange, 
. he weight wherewith the dark tree-shadows lie! 
| Father! oh! keep my footsteps pure and free, 
To walk the woods with Thee! 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
HYMN TO THE DAYLIGHT. 


Come from the crystal chambers of thy rest, 

O Light! the life of sleep-forsaken eyes! 
The Earth has worn a sorrow, since the west 
| Tracked thy last footstep in the purple skies ;— 
| The air is sick with darkness, and the breast 
| Of the old deep slow heaves with hollow sighs. 
| Cast on this world of gloom, and grief, and fear, 
Thy torch of sparkling beams; Fair Light, appear! 





|Come! for the earth shows ghastly ; clammy dews 
Load the chill forest ; dark the meadows lie: 
| Masic is mute; all lovely scents and hues 
| Are dead or hidden :—through the rack on high { 
The errant Moon her lonely path pursues, 
| Hymned by the wailing winds, that pant and sigh, 
| Like parted spirits o'er the corpse of earth ;— 
Bring glory forth: O give the Morning birth! 


ae 


There be worn watchers thirsting for that sight, 
Perplexed with sudden fears, and wan withawe 
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Old griefs have risen, and moaned the livelong| Where, in the shelter of accomplice night, 


night ; The prowling caitiff strikes his coward blow, 

And graves have yielded bloodless shapes, to] And pale-eyed traitors’ whispering bands unite, 
draw And rapine prowls, and lawless passions glow ; 
The shivering wretch’s curtain :—vague affright Shine out,—abash the guilt that shrinks from day, 
Hath sate in painted halls and huts of straw, And scare its slaves, like vultures, from their prey! 


And bound the strangling sleepers in a chain 

Of frenzied dreams. O give them breath again! Hark ! what glad music bursts from Nature's tongue, 
To hail the opening of thy seraph-eye ! 

The mountain peaks in glory forth have sprung, 
The sun-kissed waters sparkle to the sky ; 

The air is quick with fragrance ; Earth has flung 
Her funeral robe aside : sick phantoms fly ; 

Vain dreams and sadness, mystery and shade 

Are fled: "Tis day! ‘The wakened world is glad ! 


And there have been stern visitants, that haste 

In the thick darkness to the watcher’s ear, 
Telling unwelcome histories of the past; 

And, raising from the gloom, with words severe, 
Guilt, weakness, error suffered or embraced, 

Have bid forgotten wrong and siiame appear ; 
Till conscience shrank, and started at the view 
Of gathered ill, yet owned the picture true. 


Come! there are soft, yet wo-provoking, sprites, 
Born of light fancy in the teeming brain, 
That chase the soul with shew of fond delights, From the Examiner. 
And baseless hopes, and prizes none may gain ; 
Most mocking bliss! that wakened sense requites 
With blank regrets, and disappointment vain! WAR IN THE EAST. 
Come! ere the bright possessions grow too fair, 
And madness strike the eyes that find them air! 
Tue contest which for the last three years has 
been carrying on in the East, appears at last to be 
brought to a close. All accounts which have ar- 
rived for this month past, unite in representing the 
army of the Sultan of Egypt as retiring within the 
limits which have been fixed on in a treaty of peace, 
and we may now, therefore, take a general view of 
the result of the war as it affects the political posi- 
tion and interests of all parties concerned, viz., 
Mahomet Ali the Sultan of Egypt and his son 
Ibrahim, the Sultan of Constantinople, the Czar 
Come, and win back to earth the vagrant, Thought ; | of Russia, and the other Sovereigns of Europe and 
Haste! for its might grows fearful when alone: | their respective subjects. 
Free from the slumbering clay wherein it wrought,| The Sultan of Egypt has been the principal 


Day hath enough of mourning! Come, and still 
The vision-anguish, drawn from phantom themes, | 

That strikes the passive sense with fancied ill, } 
And darkens Seuber with distressful dreams 

Of friends grown false, of bitter wrongs that chill 
The spirit’s trust ;, with childish grief, that streams 

In tears most passionate from sleeping eyes, 

And adds a shade to waking miseries. 





It seeks to pierce the veil of mystery thrown gainer; the treaty of peace leaves him in posses- 
Betwixt the seen and hidden; and, distraught sion of his former territories of Egypt, and the new 
With sounds half-heard, and sights obscurely | acquisitions of Palestine and Syria with the neigh- 
shewn, bouring territories, extending as far as that great 
Eager and dizzied with its strange delight, natural boundary Mount Taurus, which separates 


Throbs o'er the gulf where Life and Death unite. | his newly acquired dominions from the provinces 
anciently known under the name of Asia Minor. 
He has thus an immense accession of people brought 
under his sway, of at least three to four millions, 
including the rich cities of Damascus and Aleppo, 
and many valuable seaport towns. He has now 
the means of rewarding his friends, and attaching 
them to the fortunes of his family. He has also 
gained the Turkish provinces on the coast of Ara- 
bia, and a great influence over the sacred territory 
of Islamism, as the protector of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, the resort of the pilgrims. As 
Life may not bear such pangs of sick regret— the possessor of Damascus it will be his duty also 
Alas! most vain! the task of labouring still to conduct, by his lieutenants, the grand procession 
Through Day’s incessant toil, and wear, and fret, | of the Hadj, or pilgrims, from all the provinces of 
They make too heavy. Wake the languid will | the Turkish dominion, which will there assemble ; 
To hope and struggle ; bid the heart forget by which means he will always have it in his power 
A void it must not feel, and cannot fill ; to form a party amongst the chief men of the em- 
Chase the fond gloom those dear subduing shades |pire. With his glory of past military success, his 
Cast o'er the soul that cravesall strengthening aids.| vast revenues and military means, he may now sit 
| down a great Sovereign to consolidate his power 

Shine through the half-lit chamber, where the hours| and organise future ente rprises when opportunity 
Creep with slow misery past the sick man’s bed ;!/shall occur. But with all his glory and all his ae- 
Allay the restless burning that devours quisitions it is clear that the Sultan of Egypt must 
The fevered frame when fickle sleep hath fled; | feel himself to be a disappointed man. The whole 
Let thy sweet mate, the morning-breath of flowers,| Turkish empire was within his grasp. His troops 


And Night hath memories. From the broken chain 
Of warm affection worn in youth’s fair spring, 
From loves the tomb hath severed yet not slain ; 
From hopes that once were happiness, they bring 
A strain of sad bereavement; while a train 
Of plaintive spectres to the mourner cling, 
Most dear, yet oh! most thrilling ; and his breath 
Faints at the silent earnestness of Death! 





Cool the hot pulses of his weary head. were close on the capital; his emussaries every 
O! he hath tossed and yearned in long, long strife ;} where met with a friendly reception in the pro- 
Shed o’er his couch thy smile, O joy of life! vinees of Asia, and the sight of his colours on the 

Bosphorus would have been the signal for the 
Symbol of freedom, open truth and right, Turkish population of Constantinople to rise to one 


Shoot thy keen arrows through this gloom below,| mun to dethrone the last of the Ottomans and pro- 





480 War in 
claim Mahomet Ali as the Caliph, the Chief of the 
Faithful, the restorer of orthodox faith, and the 
founder of a new dynasty under which the empire 
might yet regain its strength and its glory. In vain 
the French ambassador blustered and threatened, 
having no available force to support his denuncia- 
tions ; in vain did England protest against his ad- 
vance ; a few weeks would have seen Ibrahim in 
undisputed possession of all the empire, had not Rus- 
sia interposed with a fleet and army which he was 
not prepared to encounter, and his father was com- 
pelled to accept with reluctance and regret a treaty 
which gave him territory which only a few years 
ago was probably far beyond the range of his utmost 
hope. 

That he or his son will renew the attempt when 
opportunity occurs may be regarded as certain. 

fahomet of Turkey has had the mortification to 
be conquered in war by the Czar, and afterwards 
to become indebted to his conqueror for the pre- 
servation of his life, and for that portion of the 
dominions which remains to him. This sovereign 
has proved himself to be unequal to the crisis in 
which he has been placed, and perhaps barely suf- 
ficient to guide the affairs of government in ordi- 
nary times. That the empire of Turkey was fallen 
far behind the lowest states of Europe m the career 
of improvement in the arts of peace and war was 
evident, and it became necessary to make an at- 
tempt at renovation if her existence as a nation 
was to be preserved. But Mahomet was unequal 
to the task, and the measures which he pursued 
were most unsuitable, as they only destroyed what 
was in existence and could not substitute better 
instead. 

Mahomet’s reign has been unfortunate. In the 
winter of 1812 he bought a peace with Russia at 
the expense of a province, and the army on the 
Danube, thus relieved, was able, by a flank move- 
ment, to destroy the magazine of the French in 
Poland, and occasion a ruinous addition of many 
hundred miles of their disastrous retreat through 
the snow. The man who could thus act may be 
said, without superstition, to have been doomed. 
In the south of his European dominions the long- 


oppressed Greeks have succeeded in throwing off 


his yoke. A war with the Russians brought their 
armies within sight of his capital, and left him des- 


the East. 


|most advantageous. If Mahomet Ali had become 
\the successor of the Chief of the Faithful, the 
| Turkish empire, on a change of dynasty, might 
have renewed its youth, and the ambitious hopes 
of the court of St. Petersburg might have been put 
off to a distant day. It was his manifest policy to 
become the humane and kind protector of his to- 
man brother, and to interpose to save the empire of 
his hereditary foes. His fleets and armies have 
learned the way to Constantinople, and the sub- 
jects of the Porte have now been taught to view 
the Russians in the two-fold character of conquerors 
and deliverers. Their moral influence is now ex- 
| tended into every provin: 2, and whether they come 
as conquerors or allies we may now regard the em- 
pire as their own. 

To France the termination of the war has been 
unmingled mortification. Her threats have been 
derided by the Sultan of Egypt, and the Turkish 
Sultan has thrown himself into the arms of Russia, 
her rival, and, we may add, inveterate foe. The 
French ships of war presenting themselves at the 
Hellespont were denied admittance, and the at- 
tempt of one vessel to pass was resisted by force. 
It was the interest of France that Mahomet Ali 
should succeed, and the only excuse for attempting 
to uphold the falling dynasty is, that a fear was 
entertained lest Russia and Austria should, in the 
scramble, lay hold of some of the districts which 
lay convenient for their territory. 

The interest of England is the same as that of 
France. She has been saved from the mortification 
of her ally by her more prudent diplomatists not 
threatening what they had not the force prepared 
ito effect. — 

Austria must have watched the progress of events 
with watchful eye. The Turkish provinces of Bos- 
nia, Servia, and Albania lie exceedingly conve- 
nient; and we can only wonder at the apathy 
| which did not send in an army, with disinterested 
| declarations of coming to preserve them for the Sul- 
tan. 
| The subjects of the European sovereigns have 
| perhaps but only a remote interest in the quarrel, if 
| we except the unprovided young courtiers, who 
might find profit and honour in such provinces as 
| their sovereigns might gain. 
| If we endeavour to view the whole subject merely 


poiled of his riches and strength, with curtailed | as philanthropists we have cause to rejoice. The 
dominions, and the conclusion of the present war | inhabitants of Syria and Palestine will profit by the 
with his rebel governor compels him to acknow-| change of sovereigns; we may expect population 
ledge Mahomet Ali as an independent sovereign, | rapidly to increase, and provinces, now a desert, to 
and to yield upto him a third of his dominions: | become as of old “like the garden of the Lord.” 
whilst he is hated by his Christian subjects for his} The Sultan of Egypt will restore peace, and pro- 
cruelty and oppression, and by the Mahometans for| tect person and property, hitherto for centuries 
the same cause, and for his supposed betrayal of) past totally unsafe. With his enlarged dominions 
their customs and faith. As the last humiliation,| we may hope that he will cease to combine the two 
he is obliged to sue his hereditary enemies for de-| characters of sovereign and merchant, which has 
liverance, and bring their armies to the suburbs of hitherto proved the chief source of the defects in 
his capital. |his generally excellent administration; and that 

As regards his immediate personal gratification | the happiness of the people will be decidedly in- 
perhaps he has acted prudently. For he saves his! creased, we may hope that the condition of the 
lite, the semblance of a throne, and even if Rus-| Christian portion of the population will be amelio- 
sian protection should leave him to be only phan-| rated by a diminution of those grievances which 
tom king, he will still retain his palace and harem. | have hitherto pressed so heavily on them. 

The Emperor of Russia, in the usual sense of the! To the lovers of antique architectural glory, 
words, may be called the chief gainer, though how | Baalbec and Palmyria wil be now easily accessi- 
can he really be thought to gain who already has ble; the botanist and mineralogist may explore re- 
far more than he can enjoy? and how can he per-| gions hitherto almost unknown; and the pilgrims 
manently strengthen an empire by additional ter-! of all nations may visit the holy cities and return in 
ritory, Which already is with difficulty kept from | safety to gratify their friends with tales of the East. 
falling to pieces by its own weight? If he has not} If Turkey soon totally cease to figure in the map 
directly excited the Sultan of Egypt to the war, it/of Europe, humanity will not regret the change ; 
is extremely probable that his gold has influenced | and, viewing such an event as probable, we do not 
the courtiers of that chief to give such advice.| grudge the sum contributed by this country for the 
Enough has been gained by him to weaken the! establishment of a kingdom in Greece, the enlarge- 
empire of the Turks, and the progress of the war ment of which will prove the best counterpoise to 
has been stopped at the point which was to hie | the encovachanents of alventy tso powerful empires 



























































